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The  brand— the  entity  upon  which  modern  marketing  principles  were  founded-is  in 
trouble.  Severe  competition  for  shelf  space,  proliferation  of  deep-discount  retailers,  heightened 
consumer  price  sensitivity,  and  the  penetration  of  high  quality  private  labels  have  forced 
companies  into  price  wars  and  short-term  promotional  campaigns  at  the  expense  of  brand  building 
activities.  Negative  repercussions  are  apparent  at  the  franchise  level,  where  brand  loyalty  bases 
show  steady  declines.  To  slow  the  erosion  of  equity  bases,  several  companies  have  redirected 
funds  back  into  image-building  efforts.  But,  a guarantee  of  long-term  brand  vitality  will  require 
more  than  increased  investment  in  advertising.  Halting  the  brand  devaluation  trend  requires  a 
formal  commitment  to  better  understanding  and  managing  the  brand. 

The  present  paper  is  motivated  by  a desire  to  contribute  to  this  brand-building  effort. 
The  author  offers  a new  perspective  on  the  management  of  brand  equity:  a consumer-brand 
relationship  framework.  The  framework  is  developed  by  treating  the  brand  and  the  consumer  as 
partners"  in  a dyadic  "relationship"  and  then  applying  and  extending  concepts  and  theories  from 

xiii 


research  on  interpersonal  relationships.  The  intent  of  the  exercise  is  to  cultivate  theory  on  brand- 
person  relationships,  and  to  test  portions  of  this  theory  as  a way  of  the  demonstrating  managerial 
utility  of  the  relationship  metaphor  as  a whole. 

The  dissertation  is  organized  into  three  primary  sections.  As  a preliminary  step,  the 
legitimacy  of  thinking  of  the  brand  as  a contributing  member  of  the  relationship  dyad  is  debated. 
The  notion  of  the  brand-as-relationship-partner  is  developed  in  support  of  the  interactive, 
personalized  aspects  of  the  brand,  granting  license  to  pursue  the  relationship  metaphor  to  its 
fullest  conclusion.  An  integrative  review  of  the  literature  on  interpersonal  relationships  provides 
the  fuel  for  this  task,  familiarizing  the  reader  with  the  tools  and  concepts  brought  to  bear  in  later 
analytic  stages.  The  pivotal  importance  of  the  relationship  maintenance  stage  is  stressed,  and  the 
identification  of  factors  preventing  relationship  breakdown  attempted.  In  the  second  step  of  the 
dissertation,  boundaries  of  the  relationship  metaphor  are  tested.  Through  exploratory  qualitative 
research,  insight  into  the  character  of  consumer-brand  relationships  and  their  developmental 
patterns  over  time  is  generated.  The  notion  of  brand  relationship  quality  (BRQ)  emerges  from 
the  analysis  as  a key  maintenance-enhancing  mechanism.  BRQ  is  defined  as  a six-faceted 
syndrome  including  intimacy,  commitment,  attachment,  behavioral  interdependence,  love/passion, 
and  partner  quality  components.  Through  survey  research,  the  structure  of  BRQ  is  revised,  a 
scale  to  measure  the  emerging  seven-facet  model  is  developed  and  validated,  and  the  incremental 
value  of  each  of  the  facets  demonstrated.  A second  study  more  closely  examines  BRQ  within  its 
nomological  network.  The  predictive  capacity  of  BRQ  is  demonstrated,  yielding  an  understanding 
of  consumer  response  beyond  that  provided  by  traditional  attitude  and  satisfaction  measures. 
Environmental  and  personal  factors  affecting  BRQ  profiles  are  also  articulated.  Collectively,  the 
components  of  the  dissertation  support  the  potential  of  relationship  thinking  in  the  brand 
management  context. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Motivation  for  the  Research 

Back  in  the  late  1980s,  the  author  had  the  opportunity  to  function  as  advertising  research 
director  in  charge  of  several  long-standing,  large  share,  "classic"  brands.  The  brands  all  shared 
a common  problem;  diminishing  customer  loyalty.  To  combat  the  situation,  the  agency  research 
department  was  restructured  and  its  mission  redefined.  The  new  research  objective  was  to 
develop  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  connections  forged  between  consumers  and  their  brands 
so  as  to  protect  and  leverage  the  value  of  the  trademark.  All  research  account  directors  were 
given  titles  as  "brand  relationship  managers"  to  emphasize  the  overriding  brand-building 
objective. 

The  agency  was  responding  to  what  may  be  termed  a destructive  brand  environment.  The 
emergence  of  deep-discount  mass  merchandisers  and  warehouse  clubs,  as  well  as  increased 
availability  of  high  quality  private  label  brands,  had  negative  repercussions  at  the  brand  franchise 
level  (Leisse  1991).  These  circumstances  forced  companies  into  price  wars  and  short-term 
promotional  campaigns  at  the  expense  of  brand-building  activities  (Leisse  1991).  Recessionary 
times  served  as  a further  catalyst,  accelerating  the  underlying  trends  that  eroded  loyalties  in  the 
first  place  (Hoggan  1990).  In  response  to  increased  competition  for  retail  shelf  space  and 
consumer  attention,  many  national  brands  relentlessly  extended  their  branded  product  lines,  in 
many  cases  diluting  the  meanings  that  allowed  extension  in  the  first  place.  Proliferation  of  brands 
in  the  marketplace  and  heightened  pricing  activities  led  consumers  to  view  many  brands  as  parity 
products  (Stern  1992),  destroying  the  feelings  of  uniqueness  upon  which  loyalties  were  once 
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grounded.  And  so,  the  vicious  cycle  continued,  spiralling  to  the  point  where  the  value  of  the 
brand  in  today’s  marketplace  is  seriously  questioned  and  debated  (Landler  1991a,  1991b).  This 
degenerative  situation  was  all  very  ironic  in  the  wake  of  the  mergers  and  acquisitions  that  flooded 
the  1980s  in  acknowledgement  of  the  exceptional  value  of  the  brand. 

While  the  foregoing  discussion  has  concerned  marketing  issues  of  the  past  decade,  today’s 
situation  remains  remarkably  similar.  Brand  loyalty  statistics  continue  their  downward  trend  and 
private  labels  their  rise,  cautions  concerning  the  erosion  of  franchises  still  frequent  the  business 
press,  and  major  U.S.  corporations  carry  on  with  pricing  prescriptions  for  their  share  erosion 
problems  ("Brand  Franchises  Still  at  Risk,"  1990;  "Brand  Loyalty  Hasn’t  Disappeared,"  1992; 
Lazaroff  1991;  Pauly  and  Levy  1993).  Today’s  situation  has  perhaps  worsened  still,  leading 
some  to  characterize  marketing  in  the  1990s  as  "a  battle  of  the  brands"  (Light  1990,  p.  30).  In 
a climate  such  as  this,  maximization  of  brand  value  emerges  as  the  key  to  competitive  survival. 
Yesterday’s  question  must  be  answered  today:  is  brand  loyalty  truly  dead?  Or,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  can  it  be  resuscitated? 

Such  is  the  motivation  behind  the  present  research.  This  dissertation  is  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  of  advancing  the  brand-building  effort:  an  effort  encouraged  structurally  by  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  others  (Aaker  1993;  McCormack  1992;  McKenna  1991)  and  supported  by  academic 
research  priorities  (e.g..  Journal  of  Marketing  Research  Special  Issue  on  Brand  Management  in 
May  1994;  Marketing  Science  Institute  academic  research  priorities  for  1989-1993).  The 
dissertation  addresses  the  question  of  what  we  can  do  to  bring  our  brands  back  to  a position  of 
strength,  or,  at  least,  to  halt  their  further  erosion. 

A Perspective  on  the  Problem 

Most  of  the  research  capable  of  informing  the  brand-building  effort  has  been  conducted 
under  the  loyalty  umbrella,  a research  stream  not  without  its  own  conceptual  problems.  In 
particular,  an  understanding  of  the  sources  and  foundations  of  loyalty  is  lacking— an  understanding 
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that  would  greatly  aid  the  task  of  leveraging  consumer-brand  connections.  Excepting  several 
modeling  exercises  (c.f.,  Russell  and  Kamakura  1994),  brand  loyalty  research  has  slowed 
considerably  in  the  past  decade,  a reflection,  perhaps,  of  this  conceptual  confusion.  If  brand 
managers  are  to  confront  the  harsh  realities  of  today’s  environment,  research  inactivity  cannot 
be  tolerated.  Researchers  must  break  out  of  their  conceptual  gridlock  and  generate  new  insights 
if  brand  assets  are  to  be  effectively  managed  and  built. 

And  what  is  the  proposed  strategy  for  re-directing  brand  loyalty  research?  The  author 
offers  a new  perspective  on  the  management  of  long-term  consumer-brand  associations,  a novel 
way  of  looking  at  branding  that  expands  traditional  notions  of  how  brand  resources  are  deployed. 
The  dissertation  uses  the  metaphor  of  interpersonal  relationships  to  develop  a framework  for 
strategic  brand  management.  Specifically,  the  brand  and  the  consumer  are  treated  as  "partners" 
in  a dyadic  "relationship"  that  is,  in  many  ways,  conceptually  similar  to  the  relationships 
established  between  two  people.  Concepts  and  theories  from  research  on  interpersonal 
relationships,  as  embellished  by  qualitative  depth  interviews,  are  used  to  formulate  an  integrated 
approach  for  characterizing  and  evaluating  brand-person  relationships,  and  for  exploring  their 
development  over  time.  In  essence,  the  dissertation  builds  upon  and  completes  the  thoughts 
initiated  by  Y&R  years  ago  in  their  brand-relationship  management  idea,  by  illuminating  this 
notion  both  theoretically  and  empirically.  The  basic  premise  underlying  the  thesis  is  that 
incremental  value  lies  in  combining  consumer  behavior-oriented  relationship  principles  with 
thoughts  on  strategic  brand  management. 

The  Relationship  Metaphor 

Anecdotally,  the  relationship  metaphor  seems  to  accurately  describe  many  aspects  of 
consumer-brand  interaction.  Consider,  for  example,  the  intensive  and  far-reaching  identifications 
that  develop  between  consumers  and  certain  "cult"  brands  such  as  Harley-Davidson  (Schouten 
and  McAlexander  1994)  and  Apple  computer  (Berry  1992).  Recognize  also  the  practice  of 
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assigning  nicknames  and  personal  terms  of  endearment  to  favorite  brands  (Pribus  1987),  and  the 
common  use  of  relational  terminology  when  referring  to  chosen  brands  (e.g.,  "I’m  really  loyal 
to  IBM").  Public  outcry  raised  in  response  to  unsolicited  changes  in  the  brand-demonstrations 
of  the  deeply-held  emotional  reactions  that  ensue  when  relationships  are  violated-also  supports 
the  idea  that  relationships  exist  between  consumers  and  their  brands. 

Today’s  cultural  climate  appears  especially  conducive  to  consumer-brand  relationship 
formation.  Product  relationships  may  serve  as  extensions  or  surrogates  for  personal  relationships 
in  materialistic  societies  (Lasch  1979;  Leiss  et  al.  1986;  Yankelovich  1981).  They  may  also 
soothe  the  "empty  selves"  left  behind  by  society’s  abandonment  of  tradition  and  community 
(Cushman  1990).  The  formation  and  maintenance  of  brand  relationships  may  be  highly 
functional,  serving  culturally-supported  roles  within  postmodern  society. 

In  explaining  the  author’s  intent  behind  the  use  of  metaphor,  it  is  useful  to  consider 
applications  of  metaphoric  thought  in  the  history  of  science  (Zaltman  et  al.  1982).  A rich 
metaphor  not  only  encourages  deeper  understanding  through  analogy,  it  also  stimulates  ideas  by 
offering  a new  system  of  terminology  (Lakoff  and  Johnson  1980;  Wicker  1985).  Adoption  of 
a metaphor  can  also  guide  programmatic  research  by  directing  attention  to  certain  issues  over 
others  (Duck  and  Pond  1989).  Consider,  for  example,  the  power  of  the  computer  metaphor  in 
guiding  the  information  processing  research  stream,  or  the  capabilities  of  the  inoculation 
metaphor  in  McGuire’s  explanation  of  the  process  of  resisting  persuasion.  Such  are  the  goals  in 
applying  the  relationship  metaphor  to  the  present  problem  of  brand  deterioration.  It  is  recognized 
that  all  metaphors  distort  almost  as  much  as  they  illuminate,  and  that  the  choice  of  a metaphor 
condemns  certain  issues  to  remain  hidden  beneath  the  surface  while  highlighting  others  (Zaltman 
et  al.  1982).  And,  of  course,  the  dangers  of  presuming  that  a process  has  been  explained  or  a 
mechanism  revealed  by  merely  redescribing  it  with  a different  metaphor  are  acknowledged. 
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Mindful  of  these  limitations,  the  author  embraces  the  relationship  metaphor  for  its  discovery- 
oriented  potential  (Lutz  1991;  McGuire  1973;  Wells  1993)  in  the  brand  management  realm. 

In  a sense,  the  present  research  offers  a replacement  for  the  metaphor  that  has  dominated 
academic  research  on  brand-building  and  erosion;  that  of  brand  loyalty.  While  loyalty  itself  is 
fertile  relationship  term  reflecting  ideas  of  fidelity,  commitment,  and  emotional  attachment,  it 
seems  these  notions  have  been  lost  in  traditional  brand  loyalty  research.  Definitions  relying  on 
sequence  or  proportion  of  purchases  (Cunningham  1967;  Sheth  and  Venkatesan  1968)  perhaps 
better  reflect  a notion  of  brand  inertia  than  one  of  brand  loyalty.  Nor  do  well-intentioned 
attempts  to  include  affect  in  the  conceptualization  (Day  1969;  Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978;  Jacoby 
and  Kyner  1973)  seem  to  capture  the  essence  of  loyalty  in  all  its  splendor.  Moreover,  current 
attitudinal  conceptions  do  little  to  explain  the  source  of  attraction  between  die  consumer  and  the 
brand,  and  the  forces  that  maintain  that  attitude  over  time  (for  exception,  see  Muthukrishnan 
1992).  These  shortcomings  perhaps  explain  why  a research  topic  so  central  to  managers  has  lost 
its  momentum  in  recent  years.  The  interpersonal  relationships  metaphor,  rich  in  its  potential  and 
unencumbered  by  research  tradition,  is  well-suited  to  the  task  of  infusing  new  life  into  research 
on  long-term  consumer-brand  associations. 

Relationship  Thinking  in  Marketing 

Surely,  the  idea  of  "relationships"  is  not  a new  one  to  the  marketing  discipline. 
Relationship  blinking  has  certainly  been  encouraged  and  accepted  in  marketing  theory,  which  has 
moved  from  the  concept  of  exchange  toward  that  of  relationships.  Kotler  (1992a,  1992b),  a 
recognized  seer  for  the  discipline  as  a whole,  now  expresses  the  essence  of  marketing  in 
relationship  terms.  Gronroos  (1990,  1991)  and  others  (Gummesson  1987;  Kapferer  1992; 
McKenna  1991;  Peters  1985)  champion  a similar  thesis  in  their  proposals  to  revise  the  marketing 
concept  from  one  that  stresses  products  to  one  centered  on  customer  relationships.  Heralding  the 
relationship  theme,  Sheth  (1992)  advocates  a shift  from  market  share  statistics  to  a consideration 
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of  customer  retention  economics.  Proclamations  such  as  these  encourage  a reorientation  of  the 
discipline  along  relationship  lines. 

The  relationship  perspective  is  now  firmly  entrenched  in  the  industrial  marketing, 
services,  and  channel  domains  where  the  interpersonal  relationship  metaphor  can  be  directly 
applied  to  selling  situations  (Berry  1983;  Jackson  1985;  Levitt  1983).  Here,  interactions  between 
buyers  and  sellers  are  studied  in  relationship  terms,  driving  research  on  the  development  of 
relationships  over  time  (Dwyer  et  al.  1987;  Ford  1980)  and  the  maintenance  of  those  relationships 
through  mechanisms  such  as  trust  (Andaleeb  1992),  commitment  (Anderson  and  Weitz  1992),  and 
relationship  quality  (Crosby  et  al.  1990). 

Underlying  the  support  of  relationship  ideas  among  marketing  theorists  is  the  relevance 
of  such  thinking  to  current  marketing  practice.  Several  relationship-relevant  ideas  have  taken 
hold  in  today’s  business  climate.  Frequency  marketing  programs  (e.g.,  CD  clubs,  frequent  flier 
programs),  with  their  goals  of  establishing  long-term  associations  between  consumers  and  their 
brands,  provided  the  original  seeds  of  relationship  thinking  in  industry  (Miller  1993).  Across 
industries,  a shift  from  customer  acquisition  activities  to  relationship  maintenance  through  long- 
term retention  programs  can  now  be  noted  (Reichheld  and  Sasser  1990).  Even  in  packaged 
goods,  "interactive,"  "addressable"  marketing  techniques  are  turning  the  dream  of  establishing 
one-on-one  relationships  with  customers  into  a reality  (Blattberg  and  Deighton  1991).  A program 
at  Kimberly-Clarke,  for  example,  identifies  newborns  through  newspaper  birth  announcements 
and  sends  a personalized  tape  of  lullaby  tunes  as  a welcoming  gift  to  mother— along  with  coupons 
for  Huggies  brand  diapers,  of  course  (Coleman  1991).  The  database  permits  coupons  for 
increasingly-sized  diapers  to  be  delivered  according  to  a normative  baby-growth  schedule, 
nurturing  relationships  with  new  mothers  throughout  baby’s  early  years.  Effective  database 
management  has  allowed  firms  such  as  MCI,  Hyatt  Hotels,  and  Waldenbooks  to  customize 
promotional  campaigns  at  the  individual  customer  level  (Copulsky  and  Wolf  1990;  "Long 
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Distance  Phone  Companies  Focus  on  Relationships"  1992;  Wylie  1993).  Clearly,  relationship 
thinking  guides  today’s  brand  management  practices. 

Many  marketers  have  formalized  their  commitment  to  building  and  sustaining  customer 
relationships  through  the  design  of  relationship-oriented  brand  management  structures.  AMEX, 
Kodak,  and  Colgate-Palmolive,  for  example,  have  instituted  "relationship  management  groups" 
charged  with  following  particular  consumers  through  their  different  life  stages,  providing  products 
designed  to  meet  evolving  needs  along  the  way  (McCormack  1992).  Saturn’s  entire  company 
structure,  corporate  policies,  and  communications  programs  are  founded  on  principles  of 
relationship  marketing  (Aaker  1993). 

Research  practitioners  have  moved  quickly  to  apply  the  breakthrough  concept  of 
relationship  marketing  to  the  study  of  person-brand  phenomena.  The  relationship  approach  drives 
much  of  the  research  at  New  York  advertising  agencies,  where  the  anthropological  practice  of 
ethnography  has  been  Instituted  to  better  understand  the  on-going  relationships  forged  between 
consumers  and  their  brands  (Denny  1992;  Levin  1992).  Scrim  Inc.,  a Chicago-based  research 
supplier,  promotes  a multi-method  approach  "designed  to  tap  the  essence  of  the  brand’s 
relationship  with  its  target  consumers"  (Schlueter  1992).  Formulating  questions  analogous  to  a 
situation  where  two  people  meet  and  form  a relationship  with  each  other,  the  approach  considers 
issues  of  brand  relationship  initiation,  maintenance,  and  destruction. 

Blackston,  Research  Director  at  Research  International,  also  explicitly  recognizes  the 
relationship  metaphor  in  his  consumer  research  (Blackston  1992a,  1992b).  Rather  than 
concentrate  on  developmental  issues,  Blackston  focuses  on  the  dyadic,  two-sided  quality  of 
relationships.  By  having  consumers  role  play  the  brand  and  articulate  latent  perceptions  of 
themselves  as  consumers  yrom  the  brand’s  perspective,  Blackston  articulates  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  that  joins  the  customer  and  the  brand.  For  example,  non-users  of  a popular 
upscale  cigarette  brand,  while  harboring  positive  attitudes  of  the  brand’s  sophisticated  image. 
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spoke  of  the  consumer  as  being  "out  of  its  class"  and  "not  good  enough"  when  role-playing  the 
brand,  lending  valuable  insight  into  the  aversive  consumer-brand  relationship  lurking  beneath  the 
surface  of  a positive  brand  image  assessment. 

Academic  Annlications  of  the  Relationship  Metaphor 

Despite  the  pervasiveness  of  relational  phenomena  in  the  consumer  life-world,  their 
reflection  in  the  strategic  and  tactical  plans  of  marketing  managers,  and  their  incorporation  in  the 
approaches  of  research  practitioners,  the  relationship  perspective  has  been  vastly  under- 
appreciated  and  under-realized  in  the  academic  literatures.  Two  short-comings  in  the  discipline’s 
use  of  relationship  concepts  can  be  identified.  First,  applications  of  relationship  theory  have  been 
limited  both  conceptually  and  substantively.  Most  consumer  research  on  person-object 
interactions  considers  relationship  theory  only  indirectly.  Generally,  a simple  assertion  is  made 
that  a relationship  between  the  person  and  his/her  possessions  exists  (e.g.,  Belk  1988),  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  uncover  why  or  in  what  respects  that  relationship  exists.  In  other  cases,  while 
the  meaning  of  the  relationship  may  be  discussed,  or  the  development  of  the  relationship  over 
time  indirectly  explored,  the  treatments  are  not  tied  in  any  specific  way  to  interpersonal 
relationship  theories  (e.g.,  Belk  et  al.  1989;  Csikszentmihalyi  and  Rochberg-Halton  1981; 
Wallendorf  and  Arnould  1988).  Some  applications  in  fact  (Richins  and  Bloch  1986;  Schultz  et 
al.  1989)  simply  borrow  construct  labels  from  the  relationship  framework  (e.g.,  involvement, 
attachment),  failing  to  draw  directly  on  relationship  theories  to  explore  and  conceptualize  tliose 
aspects  of  the  relationship.  Such  applications  thus  invoke  a relationship-type  perspective,  but  deal 
with  the  specific  relationships  involved  at  a surface  level  only. 

Those  that  have  directly  applied  relationship  concepts  and  theories  to  the  study  of 
consumer-object  interactions  have  been  highly  selective  in  their  treatments.  Theories  of  love 
(Ahuvia  1994;  Shimp  and  Madden  1988)  have  been  borrowed  from  the  interpersonal  relationship 
literature  and  applied  to  person-object  relations,  as  have  those  concerning  the  notion  of 
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commitment  (Basu  et  al.  1986;  Dick  1988).  In  each  of  these  cases,  while  the  general  thrust  is 
appropriate,  the  application  of  the  theoretical  frameworks  has  been  limited.  These  works  do  not 
fully  consider  the  implications  of  wholeheartedly  adopting  a relationship  perspective  for  study. 
In  focussing  on  only  one  selected  aspect  of  the  relationship,  the  relationship  metaphor  has  yet  to 
be  maximized. 

A second  short-coming  in  current  applications  of  relationship  thinking  concerns  levels  of 
analysis.  Although  theories  have  considered  relationships  between  channel  members  or  service 
providers  and  their  clients,  relationships  at  the  brand  level  have  been  virtually  ignored.  That 
relationship  thinking,  which  requires  an  active  duality  of  perspective,  is  not  readily  applied  to  the 
inanimate  brand  object  is  understandable.  The  author  suggests,  however,  that  with  a little 
creative  license,  the  brand  may  fruitfully  be  considered  as  an  active,  contributing  member  of  the 
relationship  dyad,  and  the  relationship  consequences  explored’. 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  one  has  insightfully  mined  the  relationships  literature  for 
conceptual  contributions  that  can  be  applied  in  the  brand  realm.  "What-if"  games  may  help  in 
visualizing  the  potential.  What  if  consumer  variety-seeking  behaviors  were  conceptualized  in 
relationship  terms  as  extra-marital  affairs  or  flings,  for  example?  What  new  insights  into 
motivations  or  psychological  consequences  does  the  relationship  perspective  afford?  Is  it  possible 
that  certain  types  of  people  are  more  prone  to  flings  than  others,  or  that  flings  are  more  likely 
to  occur  at  certain  life  stages  than  others?  What  are  the  characteristic  patterns  of  development 
of  these  flings,  and  how  can  managers  manage  or  affect  them?  And  what  of  brand  personality, 
another  area  starving  for  conceptual  advancements:  what  new  insights  into  brand  personality  are 
afforded  when  the  brand  is  conceptualized  as  a partner  in  the  relationship?  To  continue,  what 
if  choice  behavior  is  alternately  thought  of  in  relationship  initiation  terms,  or  brand  switching  as 


Chapter  2,  in  fact,  undertakes  this  task  as  a prelude  to  the  empirical  portion  of  the  dissertation. 
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relationship  dissolution?  Exercises  such  as  these  demonstrate  the  incremental  value  to  be  gained 
from  viewing  important  marketing  issues  through  the  relationship  lens. 

Summary  of  the  Opportunity 

The  need  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  brand-person  phenomena  beyond  current 
boundaries  has  been  noted  (Sherry  1987).  This  paper  accepts  that  charge,  offering  the  notion  of 
relationships  as  a meaningful,  unbounded  metaphor  for  analysis.  While  it  appears  that  the  idea 
of  brand  relationships"  is  both  applicable  and  acceptable,  there  has  been  virtually  no  study  of 
that  relationship  per  se.  At  the  present  time,  there  exists  no  integrative  theoretical  account  of 

V 

brand-person  relationships.  There  have  been  no  dedicated  attempts  to  develop  an  operational 
definition  of  the  brand  relationship,  or  a system  for  identifying,  assessing,  building,  and 
strengthening  brand  relations.  There  exists  great  untapped  potential  in  applying  a relationship 
perspective  to  the  study  of  consumer-brand  relations  and  pushing  the  relationship  metaphor  to  its 
fullest  conclusion.  The  discussion  now  turns  to  the  articulation  of  a research  agenda  designed 
to  inform  our  understanding  of  the  structure  and  process  of  consumer-brand  relationships. 

Dissertation  Research  Agenda 

The  overall  goal  of  the  dissertation  is  to  achieve  a better  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  establish,  cultivate,  and  maintain  a long-term  relationship  between  a firm  and  its  customers. 
A focus  on  the  managerial  utility  of  using  relationship  thinking  to  understand  consumer-brand 
interactions  is  maintained  throughout  the  dissertation.  Specifically,  the  author  seeks  to 
empirically  demonstrate  that  building  a relationship  with  a customer  pays  off,  and  to  provide 
insight  into  how  the  marketing  manager  can  affect  the  relationships  that  people  form  with  their 
brands.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  a multi-phase,  multi-method  research  program  has  been 
designed.  True  to  its  discovery-oriented  task  (Lutz  1991;  Wells  1993),  the  investigation  is 
exploratory  and  descriptive  in  flavor;  specific  hypotheses  are  not  specified  or  tested.  The  intent 
of  the  exercise  is  to  develop  a solid  conceptual  foundation  from  which  brand  relationship  theory 
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can  be  cultivated,  and  to  test  portions  of  this  theory  as  a way  of  demonstrating  managerial  utility 
of  the  relationship  metaphor  as  a whole. 

Before  the  relationship  agenda  can  be  enacted,  the  legitimacy  of  considering  the  brand 
as  an  active,  contributing  member  of  the  relationship  dyad  must  be  debated.  In  the  next  chapter 
(Chapter  2),  evidence  in  support  of  the  conception  of  the  "brand-as-a-relationship-partner"  is 
presented.  The  goal  of  the  discussion  is  to  make  salient  the  active,  contributory,  and  "personal" 
aspects  of  the  brand  so  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  it  as  something  more  than  a passive  object 
of  marketing  transactions.  With  this  established,  license  to  pursue  the  relationship  metaphor  is 
granted,  and  the  conduct  of  primary  investigations  allowed. 

In  preparation  for  these  empirical  tasks,  literature  on  the  nature  and  development  of 
interpersonal  relationships  is  selectively  reviewed  and  integrated  (Chapter  3).  The  review  is 
intended  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  tools  and  frameworks  brought  to  bear  in  later 
theoretical  exercises  and  analyses'.  With  this  conceptual  grounding,  the  dissertation  moves  into 
the  realm  of  primary  data.  Insights  from  a qualitative  exploration  of  relationship  phenomena  in 
the  brand  domain  are  revealed  in  Chapter  4.  The  data  support  the  basic  contention  that 
consumers  form  relationships  with  their  brands,  and  yield  an  understanding  of  the  various  forms 
these  relationships  take,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  developed  and  sustained  over  time.  The 
integrative  notion  of  brand  relationship  quality  (BRQ)  emerges  from  the  analysis  as  a key 
maintenance-inducing  mechanism.  Investigation  of  BRQ  within  its  nomological  network  forms 
the  remaining  dissertation  agenda. 

Figure  1.1  presents  the  framework  organizing  the  BRQ  investigation.  The  brand 
relationship  quality  (BRQ)  notion  comprises  the  core  of  the  model.  In  Chapter  5,  a multi-faceted 
conceptualization  of  the  BRQ  construct  is  articulated,  and  a scale  to  measure  BRQ  levels  is 
developed  and  validated.  In  Chapter  6,  after  refining  the  measurement  scale,  the  BRQ  system 
is  formally  investigated.  BRQ’s  role  as  both  a dependent  and  independent  variable  is  explored. 
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Figure  1.1 
The  BRO  System 
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BRQ’s  predictive  capacity  in  four  outcome  categories  is  assessed,  especially  as  this  compares  with 
traditional  measures  of  attitude  and  satisfaction.  The  outcome  variables  reflect  the  primary 
psychological  and  behavioral  benefits  that  accrue  from  engagement  in  high  quality  relationships; 
the  marketing  significance  of  each  is  readily  apparent.  As  a final  step,  personal,  environmental, 
and  product  factors  systematically  affecting  BRQ  levels  are  considered,  producing  insight  into  the 
dynamics  governing  the  BRQ  construct.^ 

Collectively,  the  conceptual  and  empirical  components  of  the  dissertation  provide  a sound 
test  of  the  contribution  value  of  relationship  thinking  in  the  brand  management  context.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  author  that  the  insights  contained  herein  are  capable  of  stimulating  future  research 
in  the  area,  and  guiding  cultivation  of  a theory  of  brand-person  relationships. 


While  marketing  factors  influence  BRQ  levels  as  well,  their  investigation  is  left  to  future 
research. 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  BRAND  AS  RELATIONSHIP  PARTNER 

Considering  the  Brand  as  a Partner  in  the  Relationship 
Before  theoretical  development  of  consumer-brand  relationship  framework  can  commence, 
the  legitimacy  of  considering  the  brand  in  the  partnership  role  must  be  considered.  Can  the  brand 
be  personalized  as  a relationship  partner,  at  least  metaphorically?  Can  the  brand  reasonably  be 
construed  as  an  active  contributor  in  the  relationship?  Do  brands  in  fact  reach  out  to  customers 
on  a personal  basis?  Evidence  in  support  of  the  conception  of  the  brand  as  a "relationship 
partner"  {BARF)  is  now  considered.  The  goal  of  the  discussion  is  to  make  salient  the  "personal," 
active,  and  contributory"  aspects  of  the  brand  so  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  it  as  more 
than  a passive  object  of  marketing  transactions.  As  will  become  apparent,  this  conceptual 
exercise  is  instrumental  in  allowing  the  author  to  push  the  relationship  metaphor  to  its  fullest 
conclusion,  bringing  our  understanding  of  brand  dynamics  beyond  that  which  existing  concepts 
of  brand  attitude,  satisfaction,  loyalty,  and  brand  personality  allow. 

The  Brand  as  Personified 

One  way  to  legitimize  the  notion  of  the  brand  as  relationship  partner  (BARP)  is  to 
highlight  ways  in  which  the  brand  is  animated,  humanized,  or  somehow  personalized. 
Advertisers  have  long  adopted  strategies  in  which  the  brand  is  anthropomorphized  or  personified. 
Product  animation  tactics  (e.g.,  the  California  Raisins)  and  personalized  brand  characters  (e.g., 
the  Jolly  Green  Giant)  serve  as  cases  in  point.  Consumers  show  no  difficulty  in  consistently 
assigning  personality  qualities  to  inanimate  brand  objects,  or  in  thinking  about  brands  as  if  they 
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were  celebrities  or  famous  historical  figures  (Plummer  1985;  Rook  1985;  Solomon  1985)'. 
Consumers’  acceptance  of  advertisers’  attempts  to  humanize  the  brand  provide  evidence  of  a 
willingness  to  entertain  the  brand  as  a vital  member  of  the  relationship  dyad. 

The  concept  of  animism  refers  to  the  practice  by  which  inanimate  objects  are  endowed 
with  qualities  that  make  them  somehow  "alive"  or  "humanlike"  (Gilmore  1919;  McDougall 
1911).  Religious  and  anthropological  theories  of  animism  provide  insight  into  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  brand  can  be  personalized  in  the  relationship.  Three  types  of  animism  are  implied 
m earlier  writings.  The  animism  forms  can  be  hierarchically  arranged  to  reflect  how  closely  the 
human  condition  is  approximated.  The  highest  order  of  animism  involves  possession  of  an 
inanimate  object  by  the  free-floating  "ghost  soul"  of  another  being.  The  ghost-soul  is  conceived 
as  an  unsubstantial  human  image  possessing  the  personal  consciousness  and  volition  of  its 
corporeal  owner,  past  or  present,  that  causes  life  and  thought  in  the  individual  it  animates"  (Tylor 
1871,  p.429).  The  second  form  of  animism  involves  "the  anthropomorphizing  of  objects  in 
nature,  and  the  transference  to  them,  in  thought,  of  personality  with  all  its  qualities"  (Gilmour 
1919,  p.ll9).  Here,  man  regards  the  anthropopathic  object  as  he  does  men,  and  in  addition, 
he  treats  them  as  he  does  men'  (Gilmour  1919,  p.203).  Objects  are  therefore  thought  of  as 
having  senses  to  be  tickled,  appetites  to  be  gratified,  mentality  to  be  reckoned  with,  temper  to 
be  made  or  kept  placid  and  amicable,  and  power  to  be  turned  to  good  account  or,  at  least,  to  be 
prevented  from  acting  against  him"  (Gilmour  1919,  p.204).  At  this  level,  the  anthropomorphized 
object  is  believed  to  possess  emotional,  volitional,  and  action  potential  of  its  own.  In  animating 
an  object  at  this  level,  one  therefore  assumes  feelings  (i.e.,  "likes  and  dislikes,  appetites  and 
disinclinations,  affections  and  antipathies,  desires  and  longings"),  will  (i.e.,  "desire  to  help  or 
injure,  to  act  or  refrain  from  acting '),  and  "the  power  to  act  according  to  the  prompting  of  these 

The  mechanisms  through  which  these  personality  traits  are  generated  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  section. 
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feelings  and  the  determination  of  will"  (Gilmore  1919,  p.  14).  With  the  third  level  of  animism, 
the  object  is  granted  selected  anthropomorphic  qualities,  though  it  is  not  conceived  of  and  treated 
as  if  it  were  entirely  human-like.  Generally,  the  on-going  ability  of  the  object  to  function  as  a 
thinking  and  feeling  entity  is  not  assumed;  instead,  deliberate  action  and  emotional  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  object  are  sporadically  assigned.  Alternately,  isolated  human  qualities  such  as 
personality  traits,  moods,  or  character  tendencies  are  ascribed  to  the  object. 

The  foregoing  classes  of  animism  suggest  three  ways  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  brand 
may  be  realized  in  the  relationship.  Level  I animism  involves  instances  in  which  the  brand  is 
somehow  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  another,  past  or  present.  The  use  of  spokespersons  in 
advertising  (e.g..  Bill  Cosby  for  JeIl-0)  qualifies  as  an  example  of  this  animistic  form. 
Spokespersons  may  have  personalities  that  so  strongly  fit  those  of  the  brands  they  advertise,  that 
with  repeated  association  over  time,  the  brand,  in  a sense,  becomes  the  spokesperson.  That  the 
spokesperson  association  often  survives  long  after  the  celebrity  contract  has  been  terminated 
provides  testimony  to  the  durability  of  Level  I associations  (e.g.,  James  Garner  and  Mariette 
Hartley  for  Polaroid  Instant  Cameras).  This  theory  of  animism  suggests  that  spokespersons  are 
effective  because  they  allow  the  consumer  to  feel  as  though  the  spirit  of  the  endorser  is  available 
through  the  brand  (McCracken  1989).  Certain  brands  may  also  achieve  Level  I animation  status 
through  strong  association  with  loved  (or  detested)  ones.  A brand  of  air  freshener  that  Grandma 
always  kept  in  her  bathroom,  the  laundry  detergent  Mom  always  used  to  use,  the  brand  of 
mayonnaise  favored  by  an  ex-husband— each  of  these  brands  can  become  so  strongly  associated 
with  a past-other  that  his/her  spirit  comes  to  dwell  within  the  brand,  evoking  strong  memories 
of  the  other  with  each  use.  Brands  that  survive  as  hand-me-downs  (Solomon  1985)  or  those 
initially  received  as  gifts  or  family  heirlooms  (Csikszentmihalyi  and  Rochberg-Halton  1981)  may 
also  be  infused  by  the  spirit  of  the  giver,  serving  to  animate  the  brand  as  a vital  entity. 
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Level  II  animism  involves  complete  anthropomorphization  of  an  object,  with  transference 
of  the  human  qualities  of  emotionality,  thought,  will,  and  volition.  The  creation  of 
anthropomorphized  brand  characters  may  be  included  here  as  examples.  Charlie  the  Tuna,  the 
Jolly  Green  Giant,  the  Keebler  Elves,  the  Pillsbury  Doughboy,  and  the  Michelin  Man:  each  are 
full-blown,  identifiable  characters  that  have  been  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  laugh,  joke, 
scheme,  and  conspire.  A level  II  animated  brand  is  thus  one  step  removed  from  the  brand  as 
vital  partner,  constrained  by  the  fact  that  the  brand  "lives"  solely  in  the  fantasy  world  of  the 
imagination.  Research  on  person-object  relations  reveals  that  consumers  willingly  assign  human 
properties  and  tendencies  to  the  brand  (Belk  1988;  Belk  et  al.  1989;  Levy  1985;  Rook  1985; 
Solomon  1985).  The  tendency  toward  Type  II  animism  is  also  pervasive  with  technological 
products  (Mick  and  Fournier  1994).  Consumers  appear  willing  to  grant  complex  technologies 
the  capacity  to  think,  experience  emotions,  or  affect  the  course  of  events,  as  revealed  in  the 
following  quotations: 

Sometimes  I just  turn  off  my  Singer  when  it  starts  acting  up;  it  always  feels 
better  after  I let  it  rest  awhile  (Mick  and  Fournier  1994); 

My  Apple  is  very  smart;  it  spells  better  than  me  (Turkle  1984,  p.46). 

You  just  know  that  the  thing  (car)  is  going  to  decide  to  break  down  just  when 
you  need  it  most;  sometimes  I think  it  does  it  just  to  piss  me  off  (Fournier 
1994a). 

With  animism  Type  III,  although  the  brand  is  not  enlivened  as  a thinking,  feeling  entity, 
limited  human-like  qualities  are  attributed  to  it.  Research  on  animism  indicates  that  certain  object 
categories  have  historically  been  granted  selected  animistic  properties  (Gilmore  1919).  Tools  and 
implements,  transportation  devices,  food  and  drink,  clothing,  and  weapons  are  accorded  the 
qualities  of  strength,  power,  nurturance,  succorance,  or  guardianship— qualities  typically  reserved 
for  human  beings.  It  is  likely  that  brand  representatives  from  these  categories  may  also  benefit 
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from  selective  humanizing.  A given  brand  may  also  attain  Type  III  status  by  selective  assignment 
of  volitional  or  emotional  powers.  To  illustrate,  the  following  quotes  reveal  ways  in  which  the 
brand  can  be  attributed  with  the  powers  of  knowledge  and  decision-making  (Fournier  1992): 

It  (Crest)  knows  where  to  go  to  fight  the  cavities; 

The  Mary  Kay  will  moisturize  where  you  need  that,  but  dry  out  the  areas  where 
your  skin  is  oily; 

Ban  is  great  because  it  will  stay  on  reserve  and  start  working  when  you  need  it 
to  be  working. 

The  uniquely  human  activity  of  nick-naming  may  also  provide  evidence  of  brands  that 
have  attained  Type  III  animism  status.  Certain  brands  attain  nicknames  on  a national  level  (e.g., 
Coca-Cola  is  Coke;"  BMWs  are  "Beamers;"  Cadillacs  are  "Caddies");  others  are  personalized 
through  private  nicknames  (e.g.,  "Blueberry,"  the  blue  Valiant  (Pribus  1987);  "Ruby  Begonias" 
the  Chevy  (Fournier  1994a);  and  the  Honda  Acura  known  as  "Teggie"  by  day  and  "Tiger!"  at 
night  (Fournier  1992).  In  either  case,  intimate  brand  references  such  as  these  suggest  that 
selective  animation  has  been  applied. 

Regardless  of  level,  these  processes  illustrate  how  consumers  can  elevate  the  brand 
beyond  the  status  of  inanimate  object  to  that  of  a personalized  entity,  bringing  us  one  step  closer 
to  accepting  the  brand  as  a relationship  partner. 

The  Brand  as  a Member  of  the  Relationship  Dvad 

Current  marketing  theory  emphasizes  the  importance  of  developing  interactive,  one-on- 
one  relationships  with  consumers.  Gummesson  (1987)  recognizes  interactive  relationships  (i.e., 
person-to-person  communications  between  buyers  and  sellers)  as  the  core  component  of  the  "New 
Marketing  Concept.  Blattberg  and  Deighton  (1991)  sum  up  the  appeal  of  the  one-on-one 
relationship  marketing  approach:  It  s a marketer’s  dream— the  ability  to  develop  interactive 

relationships  with  individual  customers"  (p.5).  But,  is  this  dream  of  being  close  to  the  customer 
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realized  in  practice?  Do  (or,  can)  brands  reach  out  to  consumers  on  an  individual  basis?  Real- 
world  marketing  examples  illustrate  that  many  brands  do  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  dyadic 
relationships  with  their  customers,  while  others  await  the  application  of  existing  technologies  in 
order  to  do  so. 

The  best  examples  of  dyadic  relationship  activity  on  the  part  of  the  brand  are  contained 
in  the  behaviors  of  service  providers  (Gummesson  1987)  and  the  personal  selling  efforts  of  large 
industrials  (Jackson  1985).  Emphasis  on  person-to-person  interaction  is  obvious  in  service 
relationships  where  it  is  desirable  for  the  customer  to  interact  with  the  same  individuals  over 
time,  such  as  those  with  a life  insurance  provider,  research  supplier,  or  physician.  Industrial 
suppliers  are  similar  in  their  efforts  to  nurture  long-term  relationships  with  their  customers; 
suppliers  of  PBX  systems,  computer  hardware,  and  office  automation  equipment,  for  example, 
engage  in  a wide  range  of  post-transaction  service  or  follow-up  activities  designed  to  foster 
continuity  and  commitment  in  consumer-brand  interactions. 

Interactive  marketing  activities  are  not  confined  to  large  scale  industrials  or  service 
organizations,  however.  With  the  advent  of  computer  technology  and  database  management 
capabilities,  even  retailers  and  mass  marketers  are  taking  advantage  of  interactive  marketing 
opportunities.  Addressable  Marketing,  as  it  is  called  by  Blattberg  and  Deighton  (1991),  "does 
not  deal  with  consumers  as  a mass  or  as  segments,  but  creates  individual  relationships,  managing 
markets  of  one,  addressing  each  in  terms  of  its  unique  stage  of  development"  (p.5).  Addressable 
marketing  offers  the  ability  to  confront  each  customer  personally,  with  information  unique  to 
his/her  relationship  with  the  brand.  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Amex,  for  example,  individualize  customer 
contacts  by  greeting  clients  with  their  first  names  and  responding  in  light  of  transaction  history 
information  each  time  a service  call  is  placed  (Goldfarb  1989).  MCI’s  Friends  and  Family 
Program  also  uses  personalized  communications  in  which  members  of  the  customer’s  phone 
contacts  are  displayed  in  a "Family  Tree"  of  potential  savings  ("Long  Distance  Phone  Companies 
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Focus  on  Relationships"  1992).  AT&T  also  exploited  the  capabilities  of  interactive  marketing 
in  their  recent  introduction  of  the  Universal  Card  (Blattberg  and  Deighton  1991).  By 
predetermining  the  value  of  potential  card  customers  from  available  telephone  calling  information, 
AT&T  operators  were  able  to  entice  800-line  callers  with  pre-approved  and  customized  credit-line 
offerings— a customized  strategy  that  yielded  over  one  million  card  holders  within  the  first  month 
of  availability. 

Several  database  marketing  programs  that  truly  maximize  the  one-on-one  aspect  of  the 
brand-person  relationship  can  be  cited.  A previously  cited  example  for  Kimberly-Clark’s  Huggies 
provides  an  excellent  case  in  point.  Kimberly-Clark  sends  new  mothers  coupons  for  Huggies 
Newborn  Diapers,  along  with  an  audio  cassette  of  children’s  lullabies  with  the  baby’s  name  in 
the  lyrics  (Coleman  1991).  The  company  then  follows  up  with  coupons  for  larger  size  diapers 
"at  almost  the  very  moment  the  baby  is  ready  to  advance"  (Coleman,  p.  13).  In  addition,  Huggies 
sends  baby  growtli  and  child  development  literature  linked  to  the  child’s  age  throughout  the  first 
few  years  of  life.  Another  example  is  provided  by  Waldenbooks  Inc.  This  company  issues  bar- 
coded  membership  cards  to  customers  in  its  Preferred  Readers  Program.  After  analyzing 
customer  purchase  records  for  insight  into  reader  preferences,  Waldenbooks  issues  a tailored 
newsletter  with  announcements  of  high  potential  book  offerings  and  news  on  literary  topics  of 
interest.  Richmond,  Virginia-based  Ukrops  SuperMarkets  also  reaches  out  to  individual 
customers  with  specially  targeted  programs.  Consumers  enrolled  in  the  company’s  Valued 
Shoppers  Program  receive  automatic  discounts  on  their  heavy-use  categories  at  the  check-out 
counter  along  with  tailored  coupon  packets  in  each  week’s  mail.  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
heralds  these  and  other  interactive  marketing  programs  as  the  "The  New  Age  in  Marketing 
Communication"  (Coleman  1991,  p. 13). 
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The  Brand  as  Active  Contributor  to  the  Relationship 

While  segment-of-one  marketing  programs  truly  exemplify  the  brand  as  an  integral 
member  of  the  relationship,  it  is  argued  that  the  brand  need  not  cultivate  a specific  one-on-one 
relationship  in  order  to  qualify  as  an  active  relationship  partner.  At  a broad  level  of  abstraction, 
even  the  every-day  execution  of  marketing  plans  and  tactics  can  be  construed  as  "behaviors" 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  brand-as-partner.  Table  4.1  presents  a sampling  of  traditional 
marketing  tactics  organized  into  four  categories  of  "brand  action."  Brand  actions  are 
distinguished  first  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they  require  behavioral  reciprocation  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer;  the  brand  actions  also  vary  in  terms  of  the  simultaneous  versus  delayed  status 
of  the  consumer-brand  interaction  they  initiate.  The  categorization  exercise  is  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  behavioral  significance  of  traditional  marketing  operations  and  decisions  by 
highlighting  important  activity  dimensions  of  those  endeavors. 


Table  2.1 

A Typology  of  Brand  Behaviors 


Simultaneous  Interaction 
Between  Person  and  Brand 


Delayed  Interaction 
Between  Person  and  Brand 


Interdependent  Action: 
Brand  Act  with  Person 
Reciprocation  Required 


Customer  complaint  handling 
800-Line  assistance 
Personal  selling  activity 
Service  calls  and  follow-ups 
Telemarketing  activities 


Mail-in  rebates 
Coupon  redemptions 
Billing  activities 
Mail  surveys 


Independent  Action: 
Brand  Act  with  No 
Person  Reciprocation 
Required 


TV  advertising 
Billboards 
Publicity  events 
Corporate  sponsorships 
Sales,  special  deals 
Limited  editions  or  offers 


New  product  introductions 

Line  extensions 

Free  samples 

Stocking  and  product 

availability 

Product  delivery 

Magazine  advertising 
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The  active  dimension  of  brand  behaviors  can  also  be  understood  by  applying  a variation 
of  Newton’s  First  Law;  namely,  that  for  every  marketing  action,  there  is  a consumer  reaction. 
Recognition  of  the  repercussions,  responses,  and  counteractions  that  the  various  marketer-initiated 
activities  induce  again  demonstrates  the  vitality  of  the  brand  as  relational  partner.  Unsatisfactory 
handling  of  customer  complaints,  drastic  repositioning  decisions,  the  decision  to  remove  a brand 
from  the  marketplace,  or  the  repeated  occurrence  of  brand  stock-outs,  for  example,  can  force 
strong  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  Other  brand  actions,  while  not  initiating  immediate 
behavioral  responses,  affect  the  consumer  by  precipitating  changes  in  his/her  perceptions  and 
cognitions  of  the  brand-as-partner.  Literature  on  the  formation  of  person  impressions  suggests 
that  observed  behaviors  are  spontaneously  translated  into  trait  language  (Srull  and  Wyer  1989), 
and  that  these  traits  form  the  basis  for  the  evaluative  concept  of  the  person.  The  various 
marketing  actions  can  be  viewed  as  a set  of  behavioral  incidents  from  which  trait  inferences  about 
the  brand  are  made.  This  chain  of  effects  again  demonstrates  the  influence  that  even  the  most 
benign  marketer  actions  can  have,  further  supporting  the  view  of  brand  as  meaningful  relationship 
partner. 

Buss  and  Craik’s  (1983)  act  frequency  approach  to  personality  suggests  a process  through 
which  behavioral  incidents  may  be  translated  into  impressions  of  personality  disposition.  Within 
this  theoretical  framework,  the  fundamental  measure  of  a person’s  dispositional  character  is 
obtained  not  by  ratings  on  a series  of  trait  adjectives,  but  by  repeated  observation  of  the 
performance  of  trait-relevant  behaviors  on  the  part  of  the  person.  To  illustrate,  a person  is 
judged  to  be  conservative  within  the  act  frequency  perspective  when,  over  a period  of 
observation,  s/he  has  displayed  a high  frequency  of  conservative  acts  relative  to  a norm  for  that 
category  of  acts.  The  frequency  concept  of  disposition  thus  treats  behavioral  acts  as  the  basic 
units  of  analysis,  and  seeks  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  dispositional  categories  that  encompass 


those  acts. 
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The  act  frequency  approach  can  be  readily  extended  to  the  brand  domain  by  building 
upon  the  earlier  discussion  of  marketing  mix  actions  as  brand  behaviors.  To  apply  the  theory, 
the  various  brand  activities  must  first  be  considered  for  their  manifestation  of  personality 
dispositions.  In  Table  2.2  below,  the  trait  inferences  that  would  likely  be  drawn  from  selected 
marketing  actions  are  postulated.  The  Big  Five  personality  typology  (c.f.,  John  1990)  has  been 
applied  in  organizing  the  information.  As  shown,  very  dissimilar  actions  can  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  for  the  same  disposition.  With  the  aid  of  primary  research,  a complete  portfolio  of  the 
trait  inferences  stemming  from  common  marketing  mix  activities  could  be  articulated. 

Other  developments  in  the  study  of  personality  suggest  ways  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
brand  are  motivated,  further  organizing  this  behavioral  information.  The  concepts  of  life  projects 
and  current  concerns  (Cantor  and  Langston  1989;  Little  1989),  for  example,  capture  the  "doing" 
side  of  personality,  comprising  the  actual  behaviors  upon  which  trait  inferences  about  the  brand 
are  made.  Brand  strivings  (Emmons  1989)  and  life  themes  (Csikszentmihalyi  and  Beattie  1979) 
can  be  specified  as  the  higher-order  sources  from  which  these  behaviors  accrue.  Brand  strivings, 
which  are  analogous  to  over-arching  corporate  and  marketing  plans,  guide  brand  behavior  within 
the  relationship  and  direct  the  selection  of  certain  projects  over  others.  The  brand  life  theme 
provides  the  foundation  from  which  continuity  and  clarity  in  all  of  the  brand’s  projects,  concerns, 
and  strivings  is  derived.  Collectively,  these  constructs  bring  the  notion  of  an  active  brand  partner 
to  life,  in  a way  that  is  both  theoretically  grounded  and  intuitively  attractive. 

Implications  of  Adopting  the  BARP  Perspective 

The  foregoing  discussion  was  intended  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  potential  of  the  brand 
as  a contributing  partner  in  the  relationship.  As  further  support  for  the  proposition,  a discussion 
of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  BARP-oriented  researcher  or  practitioner  is  provided.  It  is 
argued  that  BARP  is  a perspective  with  a unique  ability  to  stimulate  research  on  the  nature,  roles, 
and  development  of  a brand’s  personality. 
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Table  2.2 

A Sample  of  Brand  Behaviors  and  their  Likely  Trait  Inferences 


Brand  Action 

Trait  Inference 

Bie-Five  Trait 

Brand  is  rep>ositioned  several  times 
Brand  always  introducing  new 

Flighty,  schizophrenic 

Emotional  stability 

extensions  or  versions 
Brand  slogan  changes  yearly 
Brand  uses  continuing  character  in 

Flighty,  schizophrenic 
Flighty,  schizophrenic 

Emotional  stability 
Emotional  stability 

its  advertising 

Brand  makes  long-standing  use  of  a 

Familiar,  comfortable 

Emotional  stability 

celebrity  in  its  campaigns 

Familiar,  comfortable 

Emotional  stability 

Brand  commands  a high  price 
Brand  uses  exclusive  distribution 
Brand  advertises  in  Architectural 

Snobbish,  sophisticated 
Snobbish,  sophisticated 

Openness  to 
Openness  to 

experience 

experience 

Dieest 

Brand  does  not  advertise  on  TV 
Brand  frequently  available  on  deal 

Snobbish,  sophisticated 
Snobbish,  sophisticated 
Cheap,  uncultured 

Openness  to 
Openness  to 
Openness  to 

experience 

experience 

experience 

Brand  frequently  advertises 
Brand  is  often  seen  on  billboards 
Brand  offers  many  line  extensions 

Friendly,  popular 
Popular 

Versatile,  adaptable 

S urgency 
Surgency 
S urgency 

Brand  advertises  on  Spanish  TV 

Helpful,  sympathetic 

Agreeableness 

Brand  sponsors  show  on  PBS 

Helping,  supportive 

Agreeableness 

Brand  packaging  is  25%  recycled 

Helping,  supportive 

Agreeableness 

Brand  uses  easy-to-use  packaging 
Brand  speaks  at  consumer’s  level 

Warm,  approachable 

Agreeableness 

in  its  advertising 

Warm,  approachable 

Agrceableness 

Brand  uses  engaging  ad  character 

Likability 

Agreeableness 

Brand  uses  engaging  spokesperson 

Likability 

Agreeableness 

Brand  offers  seasonal  clearance  sale 

Planful,  practical 

Conscientiousness 

Brand  offers  5-year  warranty 

Reliable,  dependable 

Conscientiousness 

Brand  offers  free  customer  hot-line 

Reliable,  dependable 

Conscientiousness 
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Thinking  of  the  brand  as  a relationship  partner  opens  up  several  theoretical  avenues  that 
embellish  existing  concepts  of  brand  personality.  Above,  an  action-based  perspective  on  the 
brand  was  articulated.  Additional  conceptual  advances  can  be  made  by  more  literally  considering 
the  brand  as  a partner  in  the  relationship  dyad.  Of  particular  merit  is  articulation  of  the  style  of 
behavior  adopted  by  the  brand  in  its  partnership  role.  A variety  of  relationship-oriented  scenarios 
can  be  designed  to  elicit  the  brand’s  character  and  tonality  as  relationship  participant.  When  the 
brand  is  animated  as  a relational  partner,  what  role  does  it  assume  (e.g.,  long-lost  friend, 
Thursday  night  buddy,  domineering  mother-in-law)?  How  strong  is  its  drive  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  relationship?  If  the  brand  speaks  within  these  scenarios,  what  characteristic  postures 
(e.g.,  hateful,  helpful,  humble,  haughty)  does  it  adopt?  How  does  the  brand  confront  relationship 
problems  and  transgressions?  How  does  it  react  upon  discovering  the  consumer  in  the  presence 
of  another  brand?  By  having  consumers  role  play  the  brand  in  these  and  other  relationship- 
relevant psychodramas,  a detailed  picture  of  the  BARP  can  be  obtained  that  extends  the 
personality  of  the  brand  beyond  trait  and  benefit  associations  into  the  realm  of  relationships. 

The  relationship-partner  view  also  encourages  a more  broadly  defined  predictive  role  for 
the  brand  than  that  afforded  by  traditional  conceptions.  Generally,  brand  personality  research 
is  undertaken  to  anticipate  consumer  choice  from  knowledge  of  the  congruence  of  consumer  and 
brand  images.  The  BARP  perspective  forces  recognition  of  the  activities  of  the  brand  and  the 
inferences  and  repercussions  these  behaviors  imply,  thus  highlighting  a wider  range  of  dependent 
variables  for  study.  These  include,  for  example,  attributional  judgments  of  the  cause  of  brand 
actions  and  the  cognitive  process  dynamics  that  result,  and  the  effects  that  the  experience  of 
problematic  activities  has  on  satisfaction.  The  influence  of  brand  personality  on  these  and  other 
important  relationship  variables  has  been  obscured  in  a focus  upon  trait-based  measures  of  the 
construct  and  the  attendant  concern  with  the  correlation  between  brand  and  consumer  images. 
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Lastly,  the  BARP  perspective  forces  recognition  of  the  dynamics  of  brand  personality 
change  and  evolution.  While  the  brand  image  is  typically  assumed  to  remain  constant  over  the 
life  of  the  brand,  the  BARP  perspective  accepts,  and,  moreover,  expects  that  the  brand’s 
personality  will  undergo  growth  and  change  over  its  life  course.  Three  types  of  personality 
transformation  can  be  identified,  each  varying  in  degree  and  likely  impact.  The  first  is  a natural, 
evolutionary  change  sustained  as  a function  of  the  passage  of  time.  As  with  people,  brands 
mature  and,  in  the  process,  acquire  experiences  that  evolve  their  identities.  IBM’s  most  recent 
computer  system,  for  example,  is  more  technologically  advanced  than  their  PS2  line;  new 
concentrated  Tide  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to  use  than  the  regular  powder.  As  they 
age,  brands  also  contemporize  themselves  to  adapt  to  concomitant  changes  in  the  socio-cultural 
environment.  Women  today  do  not  embrace  the  same  styles  tliey  did  15  years  ago;  accordingly, 
Betty  Crocker  s hairstyle  and  wardrobe  have  been  revised  with  the  times.  Ivory’s  packaging  has 
undergone  23  updates  since  its  inception  in  1881--23  slight  modifications  that  kept  the  brand 
current  (but  seemingly  unchanged)  over  the  years  (Aaker  1991a).  Such  changes  are  almost 
imperceptible  and  have  little  effect  upon  relationship  form  or  dynamics. 

The  second  type  of  personality  change  is  more  fundamental  and  noticeable.  It  involves 
a basic  shift  in  the  personological  component.  In  the  interpersonal  world,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  people  talk  about  how  drastically  someone  may  have  changed.  So  too  with  brands. 
Repositioning  and  product  reformulation  can  change  the  basic  character  of  the  brand.  Changes 
vary  in  magnitude  from  the  moderate  (as  with  Sears  and  K-Mart)  to  the  dramatic  (as  with 
Marlboro  s original  shift  from  a women’s  refuge  to  the  embodiment  of  masculinity).  Temporal 
shifts  in  brand  strivings  and  projects  can  also  refine  the  concept  of  the  BARP  by  strengthening 
trait  inferences  previously  underemphasized  in  brand  actions,  thus  producing  moderate  or  drastic 
changes  in  personality.  Shifts  in  the  character  of  the  brand  will  systematically  affect  the  course 
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of  the  relationship,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  varying  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
personality  change. 

The  third  type  of  personality  change  is  best  captured  in  the  notion  of  reincarnation,  where 
an  old  personality  is  virtually  reborn  anew  in  the  form  of  a new  product  introduction  or  line 
extension.  Honda’s  Acura  serves  as  an  example.  The  Acura  connotes  an  image  of  luxury  and 
elegance  while  the  Honda  brand  alone  maintains  an  economy-minded  personality,  yet  both  are 
maintained  under  the  Honda  umbrella.  GM’s  Saturn  provides  a similar  illustration  of  an  old-new 
brand  with  a different  personality  and  style.  Pepsi  Crystal,  the  all-natural,  preservative-free, 
clear  cola  may  also  appear  so  perceptibly  different  to  regular  Pepsi  consumers  that  a new  identity 
is  attributed  to  the  brand.  Consumer  response  to  a personality  change  of  this  magnitude  can 
drastically  affect  the  relationship,  potentially  redefining  it  along  new  lines,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pepsi,  deteriorating  the  very  relationship  on  which  brand  equity  was  initially  built  (DeNitto 
1994). 

Conclusions  and  Limitations 

Undoubtedly,  there  exists  a lack  of  parallelism  in  applying  the  relationship  perspective 
in  the  marketing  domain:  one  relational  party— the  brand— is  inanimate  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  A brand  may  have  personality,  but  it  is  not  human.  In  fact,  a brand  has  no  absolute  or 
objective  existence  at  all:  it  is  simply  a collection  of  perceptions  held  in  the  mind  of  the 
consumer.  This  reality  imposes  certain  boundaries  on  conceptualization  of  the  brand-as-a-partner. 
The  brand  cannot  act  or  think  or  feel  except  through  the  activities  of  the  managers  that  administer 
them.  Moreover,  despite  the  varied  and  purposeful  actions  of  managers  functioning  on  the  part 
of  the  BARP,  the  brand  remains  subservient  to,  and  somewhat  dependent  upon,  the  customer  in 
the  relationship.  The  consumer  has  the  final  say  in  whether  or  not  a relationship  will  be  initiated, 
maintained,  or  terminated;  the  actions  of  the  consumer  dictate  whether  the  brand’s  performance 
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within  the  relationship  is  satisfactory  or  not.  The  brand  and  the  person,  in  the  end  result,  are  not 
equal  partners  in  the  dyad. 

Nor  are  they  equally  personalized  as  partners  in  that  relationship.  Certain  personality 
constructs  seem  somehow  inappropriate  for  the  brand;  they  stretch  the  imagination  so  far  as  to 
be  implausible.  The  existential  crisis  of  a true  life  theme,  for  example,  seems  beyond  the  realm 
of  brand  experience.  Surely,  not  all  personality  constructions  exist  for  the  brand  as  they  do  in 
the  identity  structure  of  the  person.  Indeed,  the  metaphor  of  personifying  the  brand  can  be 
pushed  only  so  far. 

This  negative  view  does  not  obviate  the  value  of  the  personality  metaphor,  however. 
Brands  have  personalities  that  can  be  embellished  and  measured.  More  importantly,  the 
articulation  of  those  personalities  helps  explain  how  consumers  respond  to  brands  and  how 
marketing  actions  affect  their  development.  Nor  do  limitations  of  the  person  metaphor  destroy 
the  potential  of  the  relationship  perspective  in  general.  Certain  interpersonal  relationships  involve 
a passive,  non-reciprocating  partner.  Many  Catholics,  for  example,  maintain  a relationship  with 
the  Church  without  cultivating  interactions  with  the  parish  priest.  Similarly,  fans  maintain 
relationships  with  favored  celebrities,  and  viewers  with  their  favorite  TV  characters,  without  the 
benefit  of  acknowledgment  of  the  other.  Childhood  friendships  persist  for  years  on  end  without 
the  benefits  of  active  interaction.  Even  with  these  limitations  applied  to  the  brand  as  partner,  the 
interpersonal  relationships  literature  can  still  provide  insights  into  brand  relationship  form  and 
dynamics.  In  the  chapters  to  follow,  a research  agenda  that  isolates  the  potential  of  the 
relationship  perspective  is  provided  as  a demonstration  of  this  promise. 


CHAPTER  3 

RELATIONSHIP  THEORY  LITERATURE  REVIEW 
What  is  a Relationship? 

Answers  to  the  foundational  question  of  what  constitutes  a relationship  between  two 
parties  are  as  many  and  varied  as  the  researchers  attempting  to  study  the  phenomenon  (Berscheid 
and  Peplau  1983).  The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  scope  and  range  of  possible  relational 
forms,  each  of  which  suggests  a different  slant  on  the  definition.  Researchers  in  the  area  have 
in  fact  devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  articulation  of  relationship  forms  (e.g.,  friendship, 
kinship,  colleague,  marketplace,  and  respective  variations  within)  and  the  development  of 
relationship  typologies  (c.f.,  M.  McCall  1970;  Wish  et  al.  1976).  In  attempting  to  organize  this 
vast  and  divergent  literature,  it  is  perhaps  more  fruitful  to  discuss  the  fundamental  conditions  that 
characterize  the  state  of  being  in  a relationship  than  to  articulate  definitions  and  specifications  for 
particular  relationship  forms.  Building  upon  prior  work  (c.f.  Hays  1988;  Hinde  1979;  Wish  et 
al.  1976),  the  author  identifies  three  elements  as  constituting  a relationship  in  the  most  basic 
sense:  (1)  interdependence,  (2)  temporality,  and  (3)  some  form  of  emotional  or  substantive  bond. 
Interdependence 

Many  argue  that  the  foundation  of  all  relationships  involves  an  element  of 
interdependence  between  relational  members  (Hinde  1979;  Kelley  1979;  Kelley  et  al.  1983). 
Interdependence  implies  that  the  behavior  of  each  relationship  participant  is  to  some  degree 
coordinated  with  and  influenced  by  the  behavior  of  the  other  partner.  In  this  sense,  a relationship 
is  said  to  begin  when  two  parties  first  affect  each  other,  and  to  end  when  they  no  longer  do  so. 
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Six  important  properties  of  interdependence  have  been  identified,  three  concerning 
variation  along  behavioral  lines  (Kelley  et  al.  1983).  First,  interdependence  can  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  ths  frequency  with  which  relationship  partners  impact  each  other.  Impact  frequency 
concerns  the  rate  of  interaction  between  relationship  members  within  a given  unit  of  time;  it 
considers  whether  the  interconnections  between  two  parties  are  few  or  many,  and  whether  they 
are  intermittent  or  regular.  The  strength  of  the  interdependence  can  also  be  identified.  Strength, 
or  impact  per  occurrence,  refers  to  the  importance  of  the  interaction  event,  the  magnitude  of 
change  produced  in  one  member  by  the  other’s  actions,  and  the  degree  of  dependability  with 
which  that  change  is  produced.  Interdependence  also  varies  in  terms  of  the  scope  of  activities 
involved  in  relationship  exchanges.  Relationship  partners  may  affect  each  other  in  a number  of 
diverse  ways  or  restrict  their  influence  to  only  one  or  two  primary  spheres.  The  distinction  here 
is  between  a broad,  richly-textured  interaction  (the  multiplex  relationship)  and  a situated,  single- 
theme (uniplex  or  compartmentalized)  interaction  (Hays  1988;  Hinde  1979),  as  with  teenage  best 
friends  who  do  everything  together  versus  race-track  buddies  who  gather  only  for  Saturday 
afternoon  betting  (Rosencrance  1986). 

The  nature  of  the  interdependence  existing  between  two  relationship  partners  can  also  be 
described  as  symmetric  or  asymmetric.  Symmetry  pertains  to  the  equivalence  of  members’ 
investments  and  rewards  inside  the  relationship,  and  thus  concerns  questions  of  equality,  power, 
and  dependency  (Emerson  1962;  Levinger  1977c;  Wish  et  al.  1976).  Borrowing  from  the  life 
sciences  (Pearse  1939),  a continuum  of  symmetry  relations  can  be  advanced.  At  the  high  end 
reflecting  perfect  symmetry  is  the  symbiotic  relationship.  This  ideal  form  of  interdependency 
results  in  mutual  benefits  to  all  concerned.  Commensalism  or  hospitality  can  also  be  observed. 
In  this  intimate  relationship  style,  only  one  party  is  benefitted  from  the  relationship,  but  none  are 
injured.  Commensalist  relations  are  usually  temporary,  lasting  only  as  long  as  one  species  can 
tolerate  the  presence  of  the  other  without  any  particular  sacrifice.  Included  here  are  receptive 
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relationships  (Reisman  1981)  in  which  one  member  is  primarily  a giver  to  the  other.  In  the 
interpersonal  domain,  receptive  relationships  are  often  governed  by  differences  in  status  and 
power  (Reisman  1981).  Parasitism  lies  at  the  asymmetric  pole.  In  a parasitic  relationship,  one 
relationship  party  (the  host)  is  injured  to  the  other’s  (the  parasite’s)  advantage.  Severe 
dependency  relations  are  largely  dysfunctional,  restricting  the  autonomy  of  individual  members, 
encouraging  obsession  and  possessiveness,  precipitating  the  experience  of  negative  emotions,  and 
excluding  other  potentially  valuable  relationships  (Dunn  1988). 

The  nature  of  the  interdependence  between  two  parties  can  also  be  characterized  as 
facultative  or  interfering  with  respect  to  goal  attainment.  This  dimension  allows  consideration 
of  negative  relationships  such  as  those  between  competitors  and  rivals  in  addition  to  the  more 
commonly-recognized  cooperative  associations  forged  between  relationship  parties  (Wish  et  al. 
1976). 

Lastly,  the  basis  of  the  interdependence  forged  between  relationship  members  can  be 
described  as  voluntary  or  imposed.  Voluntary  interdependence  is  defined  by  "the  degree  to  which 
two  individuals  commit  free  time  to  one  another  in  the  absence  of  external  pressures  and 
constraints"  (Wright  1985,  p.  44)  while  imposed  interdependencies,  such  as  those  found  in 
kinship  networks  or  work  groups,  are  dictated  by  external  forces  and  restrictions.  The  majority 
of  relationships  in  our  culture  are  voluntary  associations  (Hays  1988). 

Temporality 

Some  argue  that  the  criterion  of  interdependence  is  not  enough  to  distinguish  a 
relationship  from  an  isolated  interaction  or  encounter  (Blumstein  and  Kollock  1988;  Hinde  1979, 
1981;  Huston  and  Burgess  1979).  These  authors  suggest  that  for  a relationship  to  truly  exist,  the 
interdependence  between  members  must  occur  over  an  extended  period  of  time  and  thus  involve 
a series  of  repeated  exchanges  between  two  individuals  known  to  each  other.  However,  a series 
of  shared  interactions  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a relationship  unless  the  interactions  are 
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somehow  related  to  each  other,  reflecting  a degree  of  continuity  between  successive  interchanges. 
In  this  sense,  a valid  relationship  is  one  that  possesses  a shared  history  (a  relationship  memory) 
and  an  anticipated  future  that  is  affected  by  that  history.  The  basis  for  future  collaboration  is  in 
large  part  grounded  in  relationship  expectations  and  obligations  that  govern  the  enactment  and 
evaluation  of  behaviors  performed  within  the  relationship. 

The  Tie  that  Binds 

The  specification  of  some  type  of  unification  bond  is  included  in  virtually  all  theoretical 
conceptions  of  relationships  (Davis  and  Todd  1985;  Kelley  1983;  LaGaipa  1977,  1987).  It  is 
common  to  specify  the  relationship  bond  in  terms  of  the  primary  goals  sought  through  the 
relationship,  i.e.,  the  relationship  provisions  (LaGaipa  1981;  Weiss  1974;  Wright  1974).  At  a 
gross  level,  a bond  may  be  instrumental  or  socio-emotional  in  nature.  Socio-emotional  provisions 
include  identity-related  functions  (i.e.,  self  evaluation,  self-definition,  and  self-validation)  as  well 
as  the  rewards  of  stimulation,  enjoyable  association,  security,  stability,  companionship,  guidance, 
and  assistance  or  social  support.  Instrumental  provisions  are  more  functionally-tied  to  the 
attainment  of  objective  and  specific  short-term  goals.  While  certain  types  of  relationships  tend 
to  provide  certain  classes  of  provisions  over  others  (e.g.,  neighbors  for  assistance,  friends  for 
social  support  or  enjoyment,  parents  and  mentors  for  guidance),  individual  relationships  vary 
greatly  in  terms  of  the  number  and  types  of  goals  that  are  sought  (Wright  1974),  defying  any 
summary  articulation  of  relationship  types  and  their  provisions. 

Another  way  to  think  about  relationship  ties  is  to  consider  their  affective  character  or 
nature.  The  tie  that  binds  members  of  the  relationship  dyad  may  be  substantively  grounded,  as 
with  task,  obligation,  or  investment-related  bonds,  or  emotionally-based.  On  the  positive  emotion 
side,  affective  bonds  range  from  simple  forms  of  liking  (Z.  Rubin  1970)  to  a more  passionate, 
intense,  and  involving  experience  usually  referred  to  as  love.  An  almost  incredible  variety  of 
definitions  and  formulations  of  love  have  been  proposed,  a sampling  of  which  can  be  found  in 
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Berscheid  and  Walster  (1978)  and  Kelley  (1983),  among  others.  Perhaps  the  most  well  known 
is  Z.  Rubin’s  (1973)  three-component  theory  of  love,  which  includes  affiliative  and  dependency 
needs,  predisposition  to  help,  and  exclusiveness  and  adsorption  factors.  Steffen  et  al.  (1982) 
provide  a different  view  of  love  based  on  limerence  theory  (Tennov  1979).  This  theory 
highlights  the  potentially  negative  consequences  associated  with  what  may  be  considered  addictive 
love:  intrusive  cognitive  activities,  acute  longing  and  dependency,  and  intense  bodily  sensations 
evoked  in  response  to  the  love  object.  Other  popular  love  models  recognize  the  multi-faceted 
nature  of  the  love  construct  and  identify  a range  of  possible  love  forms  or  types.  Hatfield  and 
Walster  (1978)  focus  on  two  basic  love  forms:  passionate  (also  referred  to  as  "puppy  love"  or 
a crush  ) versus  companionate.  J.  Lee  (1973,  1977),  based  upon  an  examination  of  accounts 
in  the  fictional  and  non-fictional  literatures,  specifies  six  types  (or  experiences)  of  love:  eros 
(romantic  love),  ludus  (game-playing  love),  storge  (friendship  love),  mania  (possessive  love), 
agape  (all-giving,  selfless  love),  and  pragma  (logical,  "shopping-list"  love).  Sternberg’s  (1986) 
triangular  theory  of  love  proposes  eight  basic  varieties,  each  created  through  a combination  of 
three  foundational  relationship  elements:  intimacy  (closeness,  connectedness,  emotional 
investment),  passion  (arousal),  and  commitment.  Fehr  and  Russell  (1991)  identify  twenty  love 
prototypes,  including  maternal  love,  the  most  prototypic  case,  as  well  as  romantic,  passionate, 
friendship,  sexual,  and  pragophilia  (i.e.,  outside  the  context  of  interpersonal  relationships)  forms. 

As  the  above  paragraph  suggests,  most  research  attention  in  this  area  has  been  focussed 
on  bonds  with  a strong  positive  affective  tone.  Some,  however,  recognize  that  many  meaningful 
relationships  are  based  not  on  liking  or  love,  but  on  negative  affect  (Harre  1977;  Wish  et  al. 
1976).  Enemyships,  for  example,  are  characterized  by  the  powers  of  repulsion  as  opposed  to  the 
forces  of  attraction.  In  a similar  vein,  those  involved  in  rebound  relationships  may  be  drawn  to 
their  new  partners  not  by  an  inherent  interest  in  that  partner,  but  by  forces  pushing  them  away 
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from  earlier  mates.  As  with  positively-toned  associations,  relationships  grounded  in  negativity 
also  vary  in  intensity  or  degree. 

On  Relationship  Development  and  Change 

As  implied  above,  a key  factor  differentiating  a relationship  perspective  from  that  which 
considers  only  discrete  transactions  between  parties  is  the  recognition  of  time  as  a factor.  In 
specifying  a temporal  dimension  for  relationship  definition,  several  specific  change  factors  are 
acknowledged.  Over  time,  the  relationship  will  be  subjected  to  a multitude  of  environmental 
influences,  each  having  the  potential  to  exert  change.  The  passage  of  time  also  implies 
maturation  in  the  relationship  partners  themselves,  which  again  can  systematically  influence  the 
course  of  the  relationship.  Naturally-occurring  relationship  developmental  phenomena  also  evolve 
with  the  passage  of  time,  changing  the  nature  and  form  of  the  relationship  over  its  life  course. 
Including  a temporal  element  in  the  basic  relationship  definition  thus  recognizes  the  relationship 
as  a dynamic  entity.  Because  of  evolutionary  development  or  personal  and  environmental 
influence,  the  relationship  can  be  thought  of  as  a continually-evolving  entity,  an  entity 
experiencing  on-going  growth,  change,  and  redefinition.  In  the  sections  to  follow,  relationship 
development  issues  are  explored.  First,  a brief  discussion  of  the  natural  changes  observed  in 
relationships  as  a function  of  time  is  provided.  A levels-by-stages  framework  that  allows  a more 
systematic  and  considered  exploration  of  relationship  dynamics  over  the  life  course  is  then 
provided. 

Relationship  Evolution  over  Time 

What  changes  can  be  observed  in  a relationship  as  a simple  function  of  the  passage  of 
time?  A commonly-held  though  pessimistic  view  holds  that  interpersonal  relationships  diminish 
naturally  over  time  (Levinger  1977b).  Friendship  relations,  in  particular,  are  greatly  affected  by 
the  discontinuities  evident  across  time,  and  are  thus  negatively  influenced  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Generally  speaking,  friendships  decrease  in  importance,  enjoy  less  frequency  of  contact,  and 
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become  less  intensely  involving  as  time  progresses  (Hays  1984,  1985).  Close  partnerships,  in 
contrast,  sustain  a different  set  of  changes  as  a function  of  time,  some  of  which  diminish  the 
relationship  or  certain  aspects  of  it,  others  of  which  enhance  it.  Generally  speaking,  as  close 
relationships  transpire  over  time,  their  specialness  becomes  overwhelmed  by  the  ubiquitous  and 
unrelenting  routines  of  everyday  life.  Accordingly,  once-salient  partner  attributes  and  the 
rewards  and  costs  obtained  from  the  relationship  tend  to  lose  their  power  as  time  goes  by  (Berg 
and  Clark  1986),  the  relationship  itself  tends  to  be  taken  more  and  more  for  granted,  (Duck  1986; 
Duck  and  Miell  1986),  and  affect  dwindles  (Levinger  1983).  As  a result,  the  relationship 
becomes  more  firmly  anchored  in  negative  aspects  than  in  positive  affections,  such  that 
probabilities  of  disappointment  or  frustration  increase  (Huston  et  al.  1986).  Thankfully,  habits 
and  routines  are  also  created,  a pattern  of  activity  that  contributes  to  increased  likelihood  for 
relationship  longevity  through  deeper  (defacto)  levels  of  interdependency  and  investment-related 
commitment  (Huston  and  Burgess  1979;  Kelley  1983),  and  a reduction  in  the  perceived 
attractiveness  of  alternatives  (Berg  and  Clark  1986).  Close  relationships  that  endure  for  many 
years  also  become  more  central  to  one’s  sense  of  self  (Aron  et  al.  1991;  Duck  1988),  helping  to 
define  a person’s  identity  and  self-concept. 

Structural  changes  in  a given  individual’s  relationship  portfolio  can  also  be  observed  over 
time.  Greater  interconnections  develop  between  members  of  the  relationship  set,  which  itself  is 
streamlined  down  to  core,  basic  elements  (Hays  1985;  Matthews  1986).  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  entire  relationship  network  is  influenced  by  some  sort  of  critical  mass  phenomenon:  once  a 
person  s relationship  total  reaches  a pivotal  number,  the  desire  to  cultivate  new  relationships  is 
lost,  except  at  the  expense  of  existing  relations  (Duck  1988). 

Relationship  researchers  have  become  increasingly  interested  in  devising  a conceptual 
framework  within  which  the  evolution  of  a relationship  may  be  more  specifically  characterized, 
and  the  reasons  for  growth  and  change  explored  (Berscheid  1985).  Models  for  the  study  of 
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relationship  development  are  now  examined.  No  claim  is  made  for  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
literature;  generality  and  breadth  have  been  chosen  over  specificity  and  depth  for  their  ability  to 
provide  the  reader  with  topical  perspective.  Interest  is  in  drawing  attention  to  the  kinds  of 
constructs  that  can  integrate  various  disconnected  areas  of  study  in  a way  that  proves  useful  to 
the  study  of  brand-person  relationships. 

Stage  Models  for  the  Study  of  Relationship  Development 

Even  though  relationships  are  recognized  as  being  in  a constant  state  of  flux-developing, 
declining,  or  stabilizing  temporarily  at  fixed  levels— it  has  proven  very  difficult  to  study  actual 
changes  in  relationships  over  time.  Researchers  have  found  it  easier  to  represent  relationships 
as  essentially  static  or  state-like,  to  decompose  the  continuous  process  of  relationship  development 
into  manageable  "bits"  of  growth  that  can  serve  as  economical  units  for  study  (Morton  and 
Douglas  1981).  Most  theories  of  relationship  development  have  adopted  what  Brent  (1984)  refers 
to  as  the  levels-by-stages  model,  wherein  each  stage  of  development  is  one  interval  in  a 
temporally-ordered,  predetermined  sequence  of  intervals  during  which  there  is  either  (1)  little 
change  in  relationship  structure  or  (2)  one  predominant  form  of  relationship  organization  (G. 
McCall  1988). 

While  stage  models  differ  in  their  specifics,  all  represent  development  of  the  relationship 
in  terms  oi forward  movement.  Forward  movement  in  the  relationship  has  been  conceptualized 
in  many  different  ways  (Duck  and  Pond  1989),  including  transitions  from: 

(1)  one  level  of  involvement  to  another  (e.g.,  from  liking  to  intimacy  or 
commitment,  from  association  to  dependency); 

(2)  one  relationship  type  to  another  (e.g.,  from  casual  friends  to  lovers);  or 

(3)  one  relational  state  to  another  state  (e.g.,  evolution  of  work  colleagues  into 
marital  partners). 
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Stage  models  are  generally  organized  around  a series  of  incremental  steps  leading  toward 
a future-oriented  and  culturally-idealized  goal  (G.  McCall  1988).  In  this  sense,  stage  theories  are 
progressive;  they  are  framed  in  terms  of  how  a relationship  attains  some  final  form  of  interest. 
Most  stage  theorists  view  relationships  as  progressing  from  a superficial  stage  (typical  of  an  initial 
encounter  with  a stranger)  to  a more  intimate,  close  stage.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
most  general  theories  of  relationship  development  have  been  structured  with  regard  to  courtship 
couples  headed  for  marriage.  Much  theory,  then,  concerns  associations  that  transform  themselves 
gradually  into  highly  committed,  long-term,  exclusively-held  relationships— our  stated  cultural 
ideal.  A variety  of  levels-by-stages  models  have  been  offered  in  the  interpersonal  relationships 
literature.  Generally  speaking,  theorists  differ  with  respect  to  their  conceptualizations  of  the 
particular  stages  relationships  pass  through,  the  nature  of  the  processes  presumed  crucial  to 
further  development  at  each  stage,  and  the  end-states  representing  completion  of  the 
developmental  process  (Berscheid  1985).  Three  basic  approaches  to  the  articulation  of  the 
relationship  development  model  can  be  articulated. 

Early  developmental  models  focussed  on  the  notion  of  change,  highlighting 
transformations  in  form  or  structure  associated  with  the  different  relationship  stages.  Murstein’s 
(1970,  1977)  Stimulus-Value-Role  (SVR)  Theory  is  perhaps  the  first  general  stage  theory  of  the 
changes  occurring  in  developing  relationships.  The  SVR  model  is  based  on  exchange  theory;  it 
concentrates  on  the  different  categories  of  exchange  factors  (i.e.,  stimulus  factors,  values 
comparison,  and  complementarity  of  roles)  that  successively  influence  progress  toward  marriage. 
Building  upon  an  embryological  metaphor  of  development,  Lewis  (1972)  identifies  an  Eriksonian- 
like  sequence  of  different  issues  and  problems  that  a developing  dyad  must  manage  through  time. 

The  reader  is  encouraged  to  consider  the  parallel  that  can  be  drawn  between  progressive 
stage  theories  and  research  that  has  been  conducted  on  brand-person  interactions  under  the 
loyalty  umbrella.  Here  too,  attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  development  of  committed,  long- 
term, exclusive  associations. 
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Both  Murstein  and  Lewis’  stages  are  ordered  such  that  failure  to  progress  monotonically  through 
the  entire  sequence  results  in  relationship  growth  abnormalities.  Both  models  are  also  framed  in 
terms  of  successful  progression  from  courtship  to  marriage. 

Other,  perhaps  more  popular  models,  are  grounded  in  the  organismic  notion  of  growth, 
which  concerns  an  increase  in  size  or  magnitude  with  or  without  a change  in  form.  These  models 
generally  consider  relationship  stages  as  representing  progressively  deeper  levels  of  interaction, 
with  the  highest  levels  reflecting  an  intimate,  close  union  between  relationship  parties.  In  their 
pioneering  growth  model,  Levinger  and  Snoek  (1972)  propose  three  sequential  phases  (i.e., 
awareness,  surface  contact,  and  mutuality)  that  differ  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  intimate  disclosure 
and  mutual  investment  characterizing  them.  In  a similar  vein,  Walster  et  al.  (1978)  and  Secord 
and  Backman  (1974)  conceptualize  relationship  growth  as  movement  along  a continuum  of 
intimacy  that  spans  from  initial  awareness  to  the  functioning  of  the  partners  as  an  integrated, 
advanced  relational  unit. 

The  developmental  growth  stages  proposed  in  Altman  and  Taylor’s  (1973)  formulation 
of  social  penetration  theory  are  more  behaviorally-based.  Here,  the  relationship  develops  from 
superficial  interaction  in  narrow  areas  to  increasingly  intimate  interaction  in  broader  areas. 
Kelley  et  al.  (1983)  also  consider  relationship  development  in  terms  of  stages  of  increased 
behavioral  interdependence.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  depth  and  scope  of  interaction  proposed 
in  Altman  and  Taylor’s  formulation,  these  authors  include  three  additional  categories  of 
interdependence  (i.e.,  strength,  frequency,  and  duration  of  interaction)  as  evidence  for  a 
relationship’s  progression  toward  the  intimacy  ideal. 

The  third  and  most  recent  class  of  stage  theories  considers  both  developmental  change 
and  relationship  growth.  Importantly,  these  newer  models  subsume  processes  of  decline  and 
deterioration,  which  earlier  relationship  change  models  did  not.  Three  such  models  can  be 
highlighted  in  recognition  of  their  popularity:  (1)  Davis’  (1973)  seminal  model  of  relationship 
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beginnings,  middles,  and  endings;  (2)  Scanzoni’s  (1979)  five-stage  model  of  awareness  — > 
exploration  — > expansion  of  interlocking  spheres  — > commitment  ->  dissolution;  and  (3)  and 
Levinger’s  (1983)  ABCDE  model  [i.e.,  A(wareness)  ~>  B(uild-up)  ~>  C(ontinuation)  ~> 
D(ecline)  ->  E(xit)].  Each  of  these  developmental  frameworks  is  based  on  the  biological 
metaphor  of  the  life  cycle.  Each  emphasizes  the  inevitability  of  the  birth-death  cycle  for 
interpersonal  relationships,  adhering  to  the  presumption  that  all  relationships  will  grow,  develop 
to  maturity,  and  eventually  wither  and  die.  While  the  three  frameworks  are  conceptually  similar, 
they  differ  in  the  number  of  stages  proposed,  the  processes  governing  the  individual  stages  (e.g., 
exploration  versus  uncertainty  reduction  in  initial  build-up  phases),  and  the  mechanisms  triggering 
movement  from  one  stage  to  the  next  (e.g.,  environmental  disruptions  versus  lack  of  maintenance 
activity). 

In  the  discussion  to  follow,  a variation  of  Levinger’s  five-stage  model  of  relationship 
evolution  is  used  to  organize  and  integrate  knowledge  concerning  the  central  processes  and 
mechanisms  at  work  within  and  between  the  different  developmental  stages  (See  Figure  3.1). 
Focussing  on  what  relationship  stage  models  do  best,  the  framework  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
issues  of  process:  it  addresses  questions  concerning  how  relationships  are  initiated  (formation), 
expanded  (growth),  continued  or  stabilized  over  time  (maintenance),  diminished  (deterioration), 
and  broken  off  (dissolution).  The  discussion  is  organized  in  such  a way  as  to  inform 
investigations  of  specific  relationship  phases  or  decision  points  triggering  movement  from  one 
stage  to  the  next.  In  light  of  the  descriptive  goals  of  the  framework,  typologies  and  sub- 
frameworks are  provided  where  applicable.  In  subsequent  chapters,  managerial  applications  of 
the  concepts  and  processes  from  the  developmental  model  are  extended. 

A few  comments  on  the  intentions  behind  the  presentation  of  the  stage  model  are  in  order. 
First,  the  reader  is  advised  that  an  argument  is  not  being  made  for  the  inevitability  of  the 
relationship  development  cycle.  The  author  recognizes  that  some  relationships  will  never 
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Central  Processes  and  Mechanisms  Affecting 
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progress  through  all  the  stages  in  the  model.  Moreover,  it  is  acknowledged  that  some 
relationships  will  fail  to  develop  in  the  sense  implied  by  the  model,  stabilizing  instead  at  lower 
levels  of  development  without  attendant  growth  in  closeness,  intimacy,  commitment,  and  the  like. 
Nor  IS  the  model  intended  to  imply  unidirectionality  of  development.  It  is  recognized  that 
relationships  may  in  fact  regress  as  a function  of  the  actions  of  relationship  partners.  A second 
point  concerns  articulation  of  the  stages  themselves.  As  with  any  model  attempting  to  divide  a 
continuous  process  into  discrete  phases,  the  relationship  stages  referenced  in  the  model  are- 
intended  simply  as  convenient  heuristic  devices  imposed  for  descriptive  purposes  (Duck  and  Pond 
1989;  Hinde  1979). 

Despite  these  limitations,  thinking  of  relationship  development  in  terms  of  a set  of 
prescribed  stages  gives  the  reader  an  organizing  handle  on  an  otherwise  unmanageable  literature. 
The  intuitive  logic  of  the  birth-life-death  sequence  also  affords  much-needed  simplicity  at  this 
early  stage  of  theory  development.  Moreover,  because  of  its  descriptive  value,  the  stage 
approach  should  also  prove  useful  in  generating  hypotheses  for  future  research.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  modei  be  viewed  as  a prototype  capable  of  raising  the  important  issues 
involved  in  brand  relationship  development,  a prototype  against  which  other,  more  refined 
developmental  models  can  later  be  compared. 

Relationsbip  formation.  D.  Byrne  (1971)  began  work  on  the  question  that  underlies  all 
work  on  relationship  development;  what  initially  attracts  two  parties  to  each  other?  Byrne’s 
answer  suggests  that  attraction  is  a function  of  properties  of  the  individuals  in  the  dyad  (e.g., 
physical  attractiveness).  The  attractiveness  paradigm  was  later  expanded  to  consider  facilitative 
properties  of  the  dyad  itself,  including,  for  example,  similarity  (homophily)  and  complementarity 
of  needs,  interests,  or  personalities  among  relationship  partners  (Huston  and  Levinger  1978; 
Winch  1974).  After  a stream  of  laboratory  research  spanning  over  two  decades,  a compromise 
was  reached  on  the  similarity  versus  complementarity  contention  via  the  formulation  of  filtering 
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models  for  sequential  application  of  the  criteria  across  the  different  relationship  stages  (Kerckhoff 
and  Davis  1962;  Lewis  1972).  While  this  debate  raged,  others  began  to  question  the  implicit 
assumption  that  relationships  must  be  formed  from  the  seeds  of  attraction  at  all.  These 
researchers  recognized  that  a great  many  relationships  develop  by  chance  (Bandura  1982),  or  by 
the  patterned  social  structuring  of  activity  that  brings  parties  into  contact  with  each  other  (Feld 
1982,  Werner  et  al.  1992),  and  not  by  the  considered  evaluation  of  similarity  matches  and  the 
like. 

Thus  it  was  realized  that  the  initial  formation  of  a relationship  represents  the  convergence 
of  environmental,  individual,  and  dyadic  factors.  Environmental  factors  create  the  initial 
opportunities  for  parties  to  meet,  and  provide  situational  conditions  that  can  foster  or  inhibit  their 
developing  a relationship.  In  addition  to  proximity  and  convenience  (Berscheid  and  Walster 
1978),  it  was  shown  that  factors  such  as  time  schedules,  relational  climates,  and  even  cultural 
norms  and  family/peer  attitudes  promote  or  inhibit  the  formation  and  development  of 
interpersonal  relationships  by  regulating  access  (Newcomb  1981;  Woll  and  Cozby  1987).  With 
respect  to  dyadic  factors,  recent  research  on  interpersonal  attraction  suggests  that  electricity,  an 
unexplainable  physical  attraction  between  two  parties,  facilitates  relationship  formation  in  addition 
to  perceived  similarity  and  complementarity  of  demographics,  roles,  personalities,  and  values 
(Berscheid  1985;  Levinger  1983).  At  the  individual  level,  personal  traits  such  as  shyness,  self- 
monitoring (Snyder  and  Smith  1986),  overall  relationship  drives  and  intimacy  motives  (McAdams 
1988),  and  attachment  styles  (Hazan  and  Shaver  1987)  have  been  found  to  influence  a person’s 
on-going  motivation  to  establish  relationships^.  Research  on  friendships  across  the  lifespan 
(Dickens  and  Perlman  1981;  Matthews  1986)  also  highlights  life  stage  status  (namely,  late 


These  and  other  personality  factors  systematically  affecting  relationship  structure  and  process 
are  discussed  in  a later  section. 
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adolescence  and  early  adult  phases)  as  a critical  factor  influencing  the  initiation  of  relationships 
in  general,  and  the  formation  of  enduring  ties  in  particular. 

Expansion  and  growth.  After  a relationship  has  been  initiated,  three  different  trajectories 
may  be  followed.  (1)  the  relationship  can  terminate  in  light  of  an  anticipated  unpromising  future; 
(2)  it  can  stabilize  at  the  friendly  but  impersonal  level  of  a casual  acquaintance;  or  (3)  it  can  grow 
and  develop  further  (Levinger  1980;  G.  Miller  1976).  At  this  crucial  developmental  Juncture, 
the  relationship  is  very  fragile  and  highly  susceptible  to  interference  from  personal  or 
environmental  factors;  without  a solid  base  from  which  to  derive  support,  the  union  is  easily 
stifled  or  destroyed  by  even  slight  problems  and  disruptions.  Therefore,  for  the  relationship  to 
continue  or  deepen,  a threshold  defined  at  the  dyadic  level  must  be  passed.  Specifically,  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  relationship  (i.e.,  rewards  minus  costs)  must  be  greater  than  those 
considered  obtainable  through  other  alternatives  (CL^n  , the  comparison  level  for  alternatives) 
(Levinger  1980,  1983,  Secord  and  Backman  1974;  Thibaut  and  Kelley  1959).  If  this  criterion 
cannot  be  satisfied,  terminations  can  be  instituted  with  relative  ease  and  simplicity,  as  the 
relationship  has  yet  to  be  vested  with  emotional  or  substantive  interdependencies  (Dwyer  et  al. 
1987). 

If  the  relationship  passes  the  comparison  level  threshold  and  its  members  decide  that 
further  involvement  is  desirable,  the  relationship  enters  into  the  growth  or  expansion  phase.  This 
is  an  exciting  time  in  relationship  history,  a period  where  novelty,  ambiguity,  and  arousal  reign 
(Levinger  1983).  This  quality  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  maintenance  stage  to  follow, 
which  is  best  characterized  by  elements  of  familiarity,  predictability,  tranquility,  and  the  calming 
of  reduced  tensions. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  the  processes  of  growth  and  expansion  have  been 
variously  conceptualized  in  the  literature.  What  is  it,  exactly,  tliat  develops  as  the  relationship 
grows?  Both  qualitative  changes  and  quantitative  incrementation  have  been  referenced  in  the 
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growth  phase.  Qualitative  transformations  symbolizing  relationship  growth  include  the 
establishment  of  rich  private  cultures  and  personalized  communications  systems  that  characterize 
the  relationship  as  irreplaceable  or  at  least  unique  (Baxter  1987;  Baxter  and  Wilmot  1985;  M. 
McCall  1970;  Wood  1982).  The  development  of  a relationship  memory  of  shared  events  and 
experiences  (Milardo  1982),  a shared  idioculture  or  blended  consciousness  (Stephen  1984),  and 
the  formulation  of  rules  and  guidelines  within  a governing  relationship  contract  (Scanzoni  1979) 
have  also  been  offered  as  relationship  growth  indicators. 

Many  (Altman  and  Taylor  1973;  Duck  1988,  1991;  Huston  et  al.  1981)  argue  that 
relationship  growth  can  largely  be  interpreted  as  an  uncertainty  reduction  process:  first  about  the 
partner  as  a person,  then  about  the  person  as  a partner,  then  about  the  relationship  itself.  As 
relationships  develop,  more  intimate  and  secret  information  about  the  self  is  revealed.  To  sustain 
comfort  with  these  incremental  processes  of  self-disclosure,  trust  between  parties  is  developed 
(Hatfield  1984).  Trust  has  been  defined  as  a sense  of  internal  security,  a confidence  that  one  will 
find  what  is  desired  from  another  versus  what  is  feared  (Holmes  and  Rempel  1989).  It  is  a belief 
that  the  word  or  promise  of  another  can  be  relied  upon  (Rotter  1967).  Trust  permits  the 
construction  of  expectations  about  the  partner’s  feelings  and  likely  behaviors  (LaGaipa  1977, 
1987),  the  fulfillment  of  which  serves  as  the  basis  on  which  the  relationship  is  sustained.  The 
most  basic  type  of  information  relevant  to  the  development  of  trust  is  predictability;  if  the 
partner  s behavior  is  volatile,  inconsistent,  or  undependable,  expectations  will  frequently  be 
violated  and  trust  will  fail  to  develop. 

The  concepts  of  trust  and  uncertainty  reduction  can  be  incorporated  into  the  notion  of 
intimacy  (Perlman  and  Fehr  1987;  Waring  et  al.  1980).  Intimacy  has  been  identified  as  the  single 
element  that  best  accounts  for  movement  toward  a more  developed  pair  bond  (Berscheid  et  al. 
1989,  Huston  and  Burgess  1979;  Morton  and  Douglas  1981).  It  reflects  the  extent  to  which  a 
relationship  has  been  allowed  to  grow  and  develop.  Intimacy  can  be  considered  a measure  of  the 
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degree  of  relatedness  that  has  developed  between  relationship  parties  and  the  depth  of  the  ties  that 
have  been  forged. 

It  has  become  common  in  the  literature  to  distinguish  different  levels  of  intimacy  as 
indicators  of  the  extent  of  growth  in  a relationship.  Levinger  and  Snoek  (1972)  demarcate  three 
such  levels,  ranging  from  unilateral  awareness  of  the  other  (i.e.,  one  person  evaluates  the  other 
without  the  other’s  awareness),  to  bilateral  surface  contact  (in  which  knowledge  is  confined  to 
role-related  or  casual  topics),  to  deeply  intimate  and  strong  levels  of  intimacy  in  which  a great 
deal  of  mutual  knowledge  about  the  other  is  shared.  Others  simply  quantify  the  amount  and 
scope  of  information  disclosed  and  shared  in  the  course  of  the  relationship  as  an  indication  of 
intimacy  development  level  (Hinde  1979;  King  and  Christensen  1983;  Reis  and  Shaver  1988). 
Several  multi-dimensional  scales  which  tap  domains  of  communication,  affect,  and  supportiveness 
have  also  been  offered  for  the  assessment  of  intimacy  in  the  dyad  (Miller  and  Lefcourt  1982; 
Tesch  1985). 

Some  researchers  prefer  to  talk  about  a general  concept  of  closeness  when  referencing 
the  changes  that  occur  during  relationship  growth  and  expansion  (Berscheid  et  al.  1989;  Levinger 
1980).  Indeed,  the  concept  of  intimacy  for  some  (Helgeson  et  al.  1987;  Hendrick  and  Hendrick 
1983;  Perlman  and  Fehr  1987)  refers  not  to  information  disclosure  and  sharing  of  events  but  to 
the  positive  feelings  of  warmth,  union,  caring,  and  affection  included  in  the  notion  of  relationship 
closeness.  Aron  et  al.  (1991)  describe  the  concept  of  closeness  in  cognitive  terms  using  the 
notion  of  overlapping  selves.  Within  this  model,  the  characteristics,  experiences,  and 
perspectives  of  the  other  are  slowly  incorporated  into  one’s  concept  of  self,  reflecting  deeper  and 
deeper  levels  of  closeness  between  relationship  partners.  Others  (Berscheid  1985;  Berscheid  et 
al.  1989;  Hinde  1979,  1981;  Kelley  et  al.  1983)  describe  closeness  in  terms  of  objective  behavior 
patterns,  arguing  that  relationship  growth  is  largely  governed  by  increases  in  the  degree  of 
behavioral  interdependence  joining  the  lives  of  relationship  partners.  A relationship  increasing 
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in  interdependence  can  be  characterized  by  more  frequent  interaction  between  partners,  increased 
scope  or  diversity  of  relationship  activities,  or  elevated  importance  (strength)  of  interaction 
events.  Berscheid  (1983)  suggests  that  the  intensity  of  emotional  reaction  to  partner  separation 
(i.e.,  withdrawal)  provides  the  clearest  indication  of  the  behavioral  interdependence  and  closeness 
level  characterizing  a relationship. 

Relationship  maintenance  and  stability.  While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  relationships 
are  continually  evolving  and  that  growth  is,  in  a sense,  an  on-going  process,  it  is  noted  that 
relationships  do  tend  to  stabilize  at  a particular  level  of  intimacy  or  closeness,  or  within  a certain 
range  of  circumscribed  activities.  Once  a relationship  reaches  a satisfactory  level  of  operation, 
the  relationship  must  be  actively  maintained  at  that  level.  As  with  physical  phenomena,  the 
concept  of  entropy  applies:  without  the  infusion  of  energy  associated  with  on-going  maintenance 
activities,  relationships  naturally  tend  to  fall  into  disorder.  Without  attention,  relationships  may 
regress  into  surface-level  relationships  preserved  in  name  only  or  dissolve  entirely  (Levinger 
1983).  Interestingly,  partners  commonly  believe  that  relationships  are  self-maintaining,  being 
based  more  or  less  entirely  on  affection  (Rose  and  Serafica  1986).  As  a result,  many 
relationships  perish  because  they  are  not  nourished  and  maintained  once  they  have  developed  to 
their  fullest  potential  (Levinger  1980). 

While  relationship  growth  is  largely  a question  of  deepening,  relationship  maintenance 
can  be  thought  of  as  a question  of  preservation:  the  focal  issue  at  the  maintenance  stage  is 
whether  the  relationship  endures  or  not.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  more  to  keeping 
a relationship  alive  than  the  pull  of  positive  feelings  (Lund  1985).  It  is  suggested  that 
commitment  is  largely  responsible  for  sustained  relationship  durability  (Berscheid  1985;  Kelley 
1983;  Levinger  1980).  Commitment  grants  a long-range  perspective  on  the  relationship,  a 
perspective  that  serves  to  reinforce  the  stability  of  the  relationship  (Kelley  1983).  In  this  sense. 
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all  of  the  factors  that  encourage  or  maintain  commitment  between  relationship  participants  are 
relevant  to  the  study  of  relationship  maintenance  and  endurance. 

There  exist  varied  conceptualizations  of  commitment,  each  with  different  implications  for 
the  processes  assumed  to  sustain  the  relationship.  Commitment  has  been  describes  as  a promise 
or  pledge  to  remain  in  a relationship  despite  the  temptation  of  alternatives  (Rosenblatt  1977).  In 
this  case,  the  relationship  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  its  continuance  has  been  strongly  linked  to 
the  person’s  sense  of  self.  Externally-imposed  forms  of  commitment  have  also  been  posited  (c.f., 
M.  Johnson  1973)  in  which  the  accumulation  of  irretrievable  investments  (sunk  costs)  or 
heightened  costs  of  termination  (exit  costs)  maintain  the  relationship  over  time.  Social  networks 
can  also  increase  external  commitments  through  societal  constraints  and  pressures  that  erect  exit 
barriers,  often  providing  the  supportive  glue  that  holds  a relationship  together  over  time. 

Interdependence  theories  (Berscheid  and  Walster  1978;  Kelley  and  Thibaut  1978;  Rusbult 
1980;  Thibaut  and  Kelley  1959)  provide  yet  another  view  of  the  causal  conditions  that  serve  to 
maintain  commitment  (and,  hence,  the  relationship).  Within  interdependence  theory,  commitment 
is  defined  as  a positive  function  of  relationship  outcomes  (i.e.,  rewards  minus  costs)  and  a 
negative  function  of  alternative  relationship  opportunities  (CL^iJ.  Anything  affecting  the  ratio  of 
rewards  to  costs  (e.g.,  the  psychological  costs  of  conflict,  level  of  investments,  importance  or 
uniqueness  of  received  benefits)  will  influence  relationship  endurance  through  commitment. 
Factors  such  as  the  availability  and  attractiveness  of  alternatives  and  the  pressure  to  experiment 
with  or  monitor  those  alternatives  also  enter  as  causal  factors  supporting  or  challenging 
commitment  within  this  model. 

Regardless  of  the  conceptual  model  employed,  commitment  acts  to  sustain  a relationship 
by  encouraging  the  development  of  two  supportive  processes;  tolerance  and  accommodation. 
These  forces  promote  relationship  continuity  by  strengthening  the  partners’  ability  to  endure 
destabilizing  relationship  setbacks  and  frustrations  (Rusbult  et  al.  1991).  Commitment  also  serves 
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to  increase  the  desire  to  work  for  the  relationship  while  also  sharpening  the  skills  available  to  do 
so  (e.g.,  cooperative  orientation  and  effective  strategies  for  conflict  management)  (Levinger 
1980).  Lastly,  commitment  bolsters  defenses  against  temptations  in  the  environment  (e.g., 
decreased  monitoring  of  alternatives  or  decreased  perceived  attractiveness  of  alternatives),  again 
stabilizing  the  relationship  by  protecting  it  from  destabilizing  forces  in  the  environment  (Drigotas 
and  Rusbult  1992;  Kelley  1983;  Rosenblatt  1977;  Rusbult  et  al.  1991). 

Other  factors  besides  commitment  may  serve  to  maintain  a relationship  over  time. 
Obviously,  a relationship  can  be  maintained  because  of  favorable  situational  contingencies  that 
make  issues  of  commitment  less  critical  (e.g.,  absence  of  attractive  alternatives  in  the 
environment)  (Simpson  1987).  A strong  sense  of  (real  or  perceived)  dependency  may  also 
promote  continuity  in  a relationship  (Drigotas  and  Rusbult  1992).  Dependence  is  asserted  to  be 
great  when  the  most  important  needs  a relationship  fulfills  cannot  be  gratified  elsewhere.  If 
dependency  needs  are  strong  enough,  they  may  promote  continuity  despite  dissatisfaction  and  lack 
of  personal  commitment  in  the  relationship. 

Beyond  these  situationally-defmed  conditions,  the  establishment  of  routines  can  facilitate 
relationship  conservation.  The  preserving  mechanism  here  is  the  provision  of  secondary  rewards, 
the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  comfort  of  predictability  and  the  economy  of  known  habits 
(Blumstein  and  Kollock  1988;  Conville  1991;  Duck  1988;  Kelley  1983;  Rosenblatt  1977;  Wood 
1982).  In  this  vein,  rituals,  celebrations,  and  commemorative  ceremonies  operate  as  effective 
maintenance  strategies  (Dindia  and  Baxter  1987;  Duck  1991).  These  rites  also  serve  to  create 
feelings  of  uniqueness  that  diminish  perceptions  of  substitutability  among  alternatives. 

In  summary,  relationship  maintenance  is  accomplished  by  a combination  of  affective 
attachments,  commitment  bonds,  secondary  reward  values,  social  pressures,  exit  barriers,  and 
celebratory  ritual  activities.  It  has  been  suggested  that  different  types  of  relationships  require 
different  degrees  and  forms  of  maintenance  activity  (Duck  1988;  Hays  1985;  Rose  and  Serafica 
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1986;  Weiss  1986).  Marriages,  for  example,  need  constant  relationship  work  else  they  lapse  into 
skeleton  relationships  preserved  in  name  only.  Similarly,  casual  friendships  require  access  and 
frequent  interaction  to  sustain  them.  In  contrast,  best  friendships  often  endure  despite  infrequent 
contact  in  ways  that  marriages  and  casual  friendships  cannot  (Hays  1985;  Matthews  1986).  The 
survival  of  relationships  between  hometown  pals  or  childhood  buddies  and  long-distance  friends 
despite  infrequent  contact  and  distance  provide  cases  in  point.  Clearly,  the  bonds  between  those 
with  very  limited  interaction  can  endure  if  the  rewards  of  the  periodic  contacts  are  sufficiently 
valued. 

A frequently-used  indicator  of  the  success  of  relationship  maintenance  strategies  (and, 
accordingly,  the  stability  of  the  relationship)  is  found  in  the  concept  of  relationship  quality. 
Interestingly,  the  interpersonal  relationships  literature  is  characterized  by  considerable  confusion 
and  disagreement  about  the  precise  nature  of  the  quality  construct  (Glenn  1990).  Some 
researchers  view  relationship  quality  simply  as  a matter  of  how  people  feel  about  their 
relationships  as  a whole,  using  global  evaluative  expressions  of  satisfaction,  cohesion,  and 
happiness  as  quality  indicators  (c.f.,  Fincham  and  Bradbury  1987;  Norton  1983;  Sabatelli  1984; 
Trost  1985).  Others  consider  quality  as  a higher-order  construct  organizing  identifiable 
characteristics  of  the  relationship  that  directly  reflect  (un)happiness  and  (dis)satisfaction, 
including,  for  example,  conflicts,  tensions,  consensus  in  decision-making  activities, 
companionship  and  joint  participation  in  activities,  and  facilitative/destructive  communication 
patterns  (c.f..  Hays  1984;  Johnson  et  al.  1992;  Orden  and  Bradburn  1968;  Spanier  1976;  Spanier 
and  Thompson  1982).  Debates  regarding  the  dimensionality  of  the  quality  construct  and 
disagreements  concerning  the  specific  elements  contained  under  the  quality  umbrella  have  resulted 
m almost  as  many  recipes  for  relationship  quality  as  there  are  published  articles.  Despite  this 
conceptual  confusion,  relationship  quality  remains  perhaps  the.  most  frequently  studied  dependent 
variable  in  the  entire  relationship  field  (Fincham  and  Bradbury  1987;  Glenn  1990),  a status 
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reflecting  the  pivotal  importance  of  understanding  the  maintenance  stage  in  developing  a 
comprehensive  theory  of  relationship  dynamics. 

Relationship  deterioration.  There  exist  two  opposing  views  on  the  processes  by  which 
relationships  fall  into  disrepair.  One  school  (c.f.,  Levinger  1979),  which  has  been  supported  in 
the  section  above,  holds  that  relationships  fall  apart  unless  they  are  actively  maintained.  The 
other  school  (c.f.,  Altman  et  al.  1981)  asserts  that  relationships  stay  together  unless  they  are 
actively  taken  apart.  In  the  former  case,  the  study  of  relationship  deterioration  processes 
becomes,  in  effect,  the  study  of  unsuccessful  (or  unattended)  maintenance  activities,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  aforementioned  factors  supporting  maintenance  and  stability  applies  (Baxter  and 
Wilmot  1983).  In  the  latter  scenario,  the  study  of  deterioration  processes  involves  the  analysis 
of  relationship  interruptions  and  the  responses  that  ensue  in  their  wake.  This  process  is 
summarized  in  Figure  3.2  below. 

On-going  maintenance  can  be  disrupted  by  factors  at  the  individual,  situational,  or  dyadic 
levels.  Interrupts  at  the  individual  level  most  frequently  involve  natural  life  cycle  transitions 
(e.g.,  birth  of  a child,  marriage,  divorce),  the  onset  of  boredom  or  perceived  lack  of  stimulation, 
and  normal  evolutionary  changes  in  personality,  physical ity,  or  value-orientation  that  negatively 
influence  relationship  fit  (Duck  and  Miell  1984,  1986;  Shaver  et  al.  1985;  Wright  1985). 
Environmental  interrupts  that  destabilize  the  relationship  include  geographic  moves  and  job 
changes  that  place  physical  distance  between  relationship  partners,  as  well  as  interferences  from 
the  pool  of  available  relationship  alternatives,  such  as  an  attractive  potential  partner  that  enters 
the  relationship  scene  (Knapp  and  Vangelisti  1992;  Rose  1984;  Shaver  et  al.  1985;  Wright 
1985).^  Disruptions  at  the  relationship  level  are  of  two  basic  types:  (1)  factors  affecting  a shift 

While  geographic  moves  generally  have  the  effect  of  shattering  relationships  that  have  been 
difficult  to  maintain,  transitions  can  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  relations  with  those  left  behind. 
Being  surrounded  by  newness  and  faced  with  the  experience  of  an  uncertain  identity  may  increase 
appreciation  of  long-standing  ties,  intensifying  the  value  of  relationships  with  family  and  friends. 
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in  the  reward-cost  balance  (e.g.,  repeated  conflicts  and  stressful  experiences)  and  (2)  specific 
relationship  violations.  Exemplary  relationship  transgressions  include  the  breaking  of  implicit 
relationship  rules  (Argyle  and  Henderson  1985),  general  breaches  of  trust  or  honesty  (Holmes 
1991;  Rempel  et  al.  1985),  episodes  of  disloyalty  and  unfaithfulness  (Duck  1988),  and 
perceptions  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  relationship  partner  (Holmes  and  Rempel  1989).  The 
experience  of  disruptions  is  largely  cumulative;  repeated  disruption  weakens  the  relationship  bond 
such  that  the  likelihood  of  severance  steadily  increases  upon  contact  with  subsequent  stressors 
(Duck  1984).  Ironically,  the  more  closely  interwoven  the  patterns  of  interaction,  the  greater  the 
possibility  for  experiencing  relationship  distress  and  subsequent  deterioration.  Individuals  are 
believed  to  possess  a threshold  for  the  tolerance  of  relational  disturbances  and  stresses  (Lee 
1984). 
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Figure  3.2 

A Model  of  Relationship  Deterioration  Processes 
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Relationship  deterioration  results  from  the  failure  to  successfully  manage  disruptions 
(Dmdia  and  Baxter  1987).  In  large  part,  the  process  of  deterioration  constitutes  a weakening  (or 
shrinkage,  so  to  speak)  of  the  structures  encouraged  during  relationship  growth  (Altman  and 
Taylor  1973;  Levinger  1980;  G.  McCall  1988).  Accordingly,  decreased  levels  of  intimacy, 
closeness  or  affect,  interdependence,  trust,  and  commitment  ensue.  Without  intimacy  and 
commitment  to  sustain  the  relationship,  tolerance  and  motivation  to  accommodate  are  lowered, 
and  attention  to  alternatives  is  heightened—factors  which  eventually  destroy  the  relationship  bond 
(O’Connell  1984). 

Faced  with  severe  and/or  repeated  disruptions,  a partner  can  chose  to  neglect  and  ignore 
the  episode,  engage  in  repair  tactics  (Markman  et  al.  1982),  or  exit  the  relationship  (Dindia  and 
Baxter  1987;  Duck  1984;  Rusbult  et  al.  1982).  Interestingly,  a partner’s  wish  to  terminate  a 
relationship  often  does  not  culminate  in  a decision  to  do  so;  as  common  folklore  implies,  it  is 
harder  to  get  out  of  something  than  it  is  to  get  into  it.  Yet,  the  wish  to  terminate  does  spoil  a 
relationship  (G.  McCall  1982),  eventually  dissolving  the  core  of  commitment  and  loyalty  on 
which  it  was  built.  Spoiling  more  often  than  not  ends  in  dissolution,  leading  G.  McCall  (1982) 
to  compare  the  process  of  spoiling/dissolution  with  that  of  critical  illness/death. 

As  with  relationship  growth  options,  individual  factors  (e.g.,  personality)  and  pragmatic 
situational  considerations  (e.g.,  availability  and  attractiveness  of  alternatives)  intervene  to 
determine  which  tactical  path  is  followed  (Rusbult  1983;  Thibaut  and  Kelley  1959;  Werner  et  al. 
1992).  Relationship  ingredients  also  come  strongly  into  play:  the  relationship  that  enjoys  sizeable 
investment,  commitment,  emotional  attachment,  relative  satisfaction  versus  alternatives,  and  a 
favorable  reward-cost  balance-i.e.,  the  relationship  high  in  quality-is  more  likely  to  challenge 
the  forces  of  dissolution  than  a relationship  without  these  advantages  (Levinger  1976;  Rusbult 
1983).  Rose  and  Serafica  (1986)  found  that,  in  general,  low-intimacy  relations  are  more  sensitive 
to  disruptions;  violations  of  trust  will  terminate  a casual  friendship  but  will  likely  send  a close 
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relationship  into  repair  mode  (Berscheid  1985).  The  greatest  benefit  of  a high  quality 

relationship,  perhaps,  is  this  power  to  avert  and  withstand  the  devastating  effects  of  inevitable 
transgressions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  partners  in  a relationship— especially  long-term 
relationships-eventually  behave  badly.  This  suggests  important  managerial  concerns  at  the 
deterioration  phase  involve  not  only  preventing  transgressions,  but  minimizing  their  potentially 
destabilizing  effects  as  well.  Aside  from  active  conflict  management  strategies,  the  social 
psychology  literature  suggests  two  mechanisms  through  which  the  damaging  effects  of  inevitable 
relationship  transgressions  may  be  thwarted.  Borrowing  from  the  social  cognition  literature 
(Weber  and  Crocker  1983),  successful  management  of  transgressions  may  result  from  the 
adoption  of  a sub-typing  strategy  in  which  the  damaging  events  are  effectively  distanced  from  the 
person’s  overall  relationship  schema  (e.g.,  "John  just  had  a bad  day").  This  constructive 
response  can  be  contrasted  with  a bookkeeping  model  in  which  each  damaging  instance  modifies 
and  degenerates  the  relationship  schema  gradually  over  time  (e.g.,  "That  makes  two  strikes 
against  John  ),  or  a reclassification  model  in  which  the  news  of  the  transgression  causes  the 
person’s  view  of  the  relationship  to  be  completely  altered  and/or  destroyed  (e.g.,  "I  used  to  think 
John  was  the  one  for  me,  but  not  anymore"). 

Attribution  processes  through  which  sources  of  blame  and  intention  are  articulated  may 
also  encourage  successful  management  of  transgressions  (Bradbury  and  Fincham  1990;  Grigg  et 
al.  1989;  Kelley  1983).  When  reacting  to  breaches  of  good  behavior,  the  constructive 
relationship  strategy  is  one  in  which:  (1)  blame  for  negative  behavior  is  attributed  to  an  external, 
non-stable,  temporary  force;  (2)  the  partner  is  seen  as  having  acted  non-intentionally  and  with 
little  control  over  the  event;  or  (3)  the  perceived  consequences  of  the  event  are  downgraded  and 
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Relationship  dissolution.  If  the  option  to  terminate  the  relationship  is  selected,  a variety 
of  paths  to  disengagement  may  be  followed.  Disengagement  paths  diverge  along  several 
dimensions:  whether  repair  attempts  have  been  made  or  not,  whether  the  decision  to  part  is 
unilateral  (most  common)  or  bilateral,  and  whether  the  break-up  itself  is  direct  or  indirect, 
positive  or  negative,  communicated  or  avoided  (Baxter  1984;  Cody  1982). 

As  with  relationship  development  processes  in  general,  relationship  breakdown  itself 
occurs  in  stages  (Duck  1982).  Successive  transitions  along  the  breakdown  cycle  are  marked  by 
the  passing  of  various  thresholds.  The  thresholds  reflect  escalating  levels  of  acknowledgement, 
ranging  from  an  initial  feeling  of  "I  can’t  stand  this  anymore,"  to  a general  notion  of  felt 
justification,  to  a belief  that  breakup  "is  now  inevitable"  (Duck  1982).  Break-up  experiences 
themselves  are  many  and  varied,  determined  in  large  part  by  the  level  of  intimacy  and  closeness 
achieved  in  the  relationship.  The  dissolution  of  close  relationships  typically  involves  an 
emotional,  protracted,  and  often  public  break-up  scenario.  In  contrast,  the  dissolution  of  a 
friendship  is  better  characterized  as  a gradual  fading  away;  friendships  end  with  a whimper,  not 
a bang,  and  are  often  easily  replaced  after  the  break-up  episode  (Matthews  1986;  Rose  1984). 
Because  they  rarely  end  on  a bad  note,  there  exists  a high  probability  for  reactivation  of  dormant 
friendships  when  situations  become  more  favorable  (Matthews  1986).  It  is  important  to  note  that 
whether  a relationship  has  passed  away  slowly  or  experienced  a sudden  demise  does  not 
necessarily  finalize  one’s  association  with  it  (Knapp  and  Vangelisti  1992).  Cognitive,  behavioral, 
and  emotional  postpartum  problems  may  in  fact  linger  long  after  the  relationship  has  formally 
terminated,  reflecting  the  prominent  role  the  relationship  played  in  the  person’s  life. 

A Critique  of  Relationship  Stage  Models 

The  foundational  discussion  of  relationship  development  stages  and  processes  is  now 
complete.  Or  is  it?  In  introducing  the  framework,  several  qualifying  limitations  of  stage  thinking 
were  briefly  mentioned.  These  limiting  assumptions,  reviewed  and  extended,  include: 
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(1)  ^at  all  relationships  follow  the  biological  life  cycle  analogy,  invariably 
passing  through  concrete  and  distinct  stages  of  birth,  growth,  decline,  and  death; 

(2)  that  the  stages  follow  an  immutable  causal  order;  and, 

(3)  that  relationships  progress  from  less  intimate  to  more  intimate  stages,  in  line 
with  the  assumption  of  linearity  of  growth. 

Collectively,  these  assumptions  ignore  the  reality  that  some  relationships  fail  to  develop 
in  the  sense  implied  in  the  model.  Relationship  retrospections  demonstrate  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  fixed  sequence  in  the  process  of  relationship  development  (Duck  1990).  Some 
relationships  skip  the  gradual  build-up  stage,  progressing  immediately  to  deep  levels  of 
commitment.  Some  hover  indefinitely  at  the  deterioration  phase,  caught  in  a perpetual  state  of 
spoilage  (G.  McCall  1982).  Others  relationships  end  abruptly  without  a deterioration  phase.  And 
some  relationships  seemingly  never  die.  The  death  of  relationship  partners  aside,  there  is  nothing 
inevitable  about  the  demise  of  a relationship  (G.  McCall  1988).  More  times  than  not,  a 
relationship  does  not  simply  end,  stopping  dead  in  its  tracks  after  deterioration.  Rather,  it  is 
often  more  useful  to  think  of  dissolved  relations  as  redefined  relationships  (Conville  1991).  As 
with  reincarnation,  termination  is  more  reasonably  considered  a transition  phase  wherein  the 
relationship  is  reconstituted  along  different  lines  and  maintained  anew.  It  is  also  possible  that 
there  exists  confusion  between  relationships  presumed  dead  because  of  lack  of  interaction  and 
those  that  have  actually  expired.  Relationship  "death"  may  be  confounded  by  a relationship 
"afterlife,"  the  existence  of  an  artificial  support  system  that  keeps  the  relationship  alive  at 
different  levels  (G.  McCall  1988). 

The  assumptions  of  growth  underlying  popular  developmental  stage  models  are  also 
refuted  by  available  empirical  data.  A basic  problem  with  the  life  cycle  framework  lies  in  its 
rudimentary  supposition  of  a closeness  level  that  steadily  increases  toward  some  glorified  ideal. 
Indeed,  relationships  are  pursued  only  with  a fraction  of  those  we  meet,  even  if  initial  interactions 
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are  favorable  (Levinger  1980).  Moreover,  all  initiated  encounters  are  not  a first  step  on  the  path 
toward  increased  intimacy  (Duck  1985;  Duck  and  Perlman  1985;  Rosencrance  1986).  As 
Neimeyer  and  Neimeyer  (1985)  state;  "the  failure  of  a business  relationship  or  a sports 
camaraderie  to  progress  towards  general  intimacy  is  less  a function  of  their  having  missed  the 
mark,  than  of  their  having  aimed  at  different  relational  targets"  (p.  337).  Surely  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a relationship  to  attain  high  levels  of  satisfaction  despite  failure  to  progress  to 
higher  levels  of  intimacy. 

The  linearity  component  of  the  growth  assumption  has  also  been  refuted  empirically. 
Many  relationships  appear  to  develop  in  steps,  rising  from  plateau  to  plateau  (Duck  1977). 
Relationships  can  also  exhibit  reversible,  non-linear  processes  as  well  as  unidirectional, 
cumulative  progress  (Altman  et  al.  1981;  Duck  1988;  Duck  and  Miell  1986).  In  fact,  a variety 
of  temporal  aspects  of  relationships  have  been  ignored  in  considering  relationship  development 
as  a sequence  of  static  states  (Werner  and  Haggard  1985).  Relationships,  for  example,  can 
exhibit  cyclical  patterns.  Cyclical  properties  of  a relationship  refer  to  "the  cessation  and 
recurrence  of  similar  activities  and  feelings,  or  to  a cycle  where  behavior  progresses  from  the 
origin,  through  a pattern,  and  back  to  the  origin  again"  (Werner  and  Haggard  1985,  p.  77).  A 
cycle  may  refer  to  recurring  patterns  of  activity  that  do  or  do  not  involve  identical  repetitions. 
Cyclical  patterns  are  comfortable  and  predictable.  Cyclicality  can  deepen  or  maintain  relationship 
ties  by  promoting  a much-desired  balance  of  comfort/predictability  and  novelty.  Cyclicality  can 
also  deepen  or  maintain  relationships  because  of  the  commitment  engendered  through  the 
repetition  of  patterns;  even  trivial  acts  become  significant  through  repetition  over  time. 

Recognizing  these  restrictions,  the  reader  was  advised  to  consider  the  five-stage 
developmental  framework  as  a prototype,  a baseline  against  which  alternative  models  could  be 
compared.  Using  the  simple  concept  of  a developmental  trajectory  in  place  of  a fixed  sequence 
of  deepening  phases  of  intimacy  and  commitment,  these  alternative  models  are  now  developed. 
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Relationship  trajectory  models  relax  the  assumptions  of  stages,  causal  ordering,  and  linear 
growth  have  been  introduced  into  the  literature  (Conville  1991;  Delia  1980;  Neimeyer  and 
Neimeyer  1985;  Surra  1987).  A trajectory  is  the  path  a relationship  takes  from  start  to  finish, 
where  the  finish  can  be  a formal  ending,  a rise  to  intimacy,  or  a stabilization  at  a particular  level 
of  some  variable  (Duck  1985).  Importantly,  the  trajectory  notion  incorporates  the  fact  that 
relationships  may  be  redefined  as  a result  of  deterioration  such  that  they  recycle  through  the 
developmental  processes  of  growth  and  stability-perhaps  several  times.  In  effect,  the  trajectory 
model  incorporates  multiple  (and  perhaps  dissimilar)  life  cycle  curves;  it  captures  repeated 
engagement  of  growth,  maintenance  and  deterioration  processes.  Trajectory  models  thus  extend 
stage  models,  which  do  a good  job  of  illustrating  the  processes  of  growth,  maintenance,  and 
deterioration,  by  more  clearly  distinguishing  the  multiple  arenas  in  which  these  processes  actually 
take  place.  By  definition,  any  given  relationship  possesses  numerous  trajectories,  depending  upon 
what  it  is  that  is  charted  (Delia  1980;  Duck  1985).  For  example,  different  trajectories  have  been 
observed  for  the  development  of  intimacy,  satisfaction,  and  commitment  over  time  (Duck  and 
Miell  1984). 

Figure  3.3  displays  several  different  developmental  courses  that  may  be  followed  by  a 
relationship.  The  alternate  trajectories  have  been  derived  from  a relaxation  of  the  restrictive 
assumptions  guiding  prototypical  stage  models  of  relationship  development,  as  informed  by 
research  on  concepts  of  product  and  technology  life  cycles  (Rink  and  Swan  1979),  which  are 
themselves  based  on  the  biological  metaphor.  The  options  provided  in  the  Figure  are  not 
collectively  exhaustive.  While  intuition  supports  the  validity  of  these  patterns,  other,  as  yet 
undiscovered,  paths  surely  exist.  In  this  sense,  the  paths  in  Figure  3.3  are  meant  to  challenge 
assumptions,  strike  interest,  and  suggest  ideas  for  future  research  exploration.  Because 
relationships  lack  a fixed  developmental  sequence,  research  that  focusses  on  identifying  the 
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environmental  and  personal  factors  influencing  relationship  development  can  be  particularly 
illuminating  in  this  regard  (Werner  et  al.  1992). 

Individual  Differences  Affecting  Relationship  Activity 

To  conclude  our  review  of  the  relationship  literature,  a summary  of  individual  difference 
factors  found  to  influence  relationship  dynamics  is  provided.  Specifically,  motives  and  traits 
affecting  relationship  processes  and  forms  are  discussed,  and  socio-cultural  factors  influencing 
relationship  orientations  are  revealed.  The  discussion  is  intended  to  highlight  factors  at  the 
individual  and  societal  levels  that  exert  a systematic,  identifiable  influence  on  relationship-relevant 
attitudes  and  behaviors. 

Motivational  Dispositions 

Motive  dispositions  represent  central  unifying  elements  of  a person’s  identity,  themselves 
encompassing  subordinate  personality  constructs  (traits  and  goals),  and  directing  a wide  range  of 
specific  behaviors.  Motive  dispositions  are  best  understood  as  relatively  enduring  and  stable 
personality  dimensions  that  remain  with  the  person  as  he/she  traverses  a variety  of  situations  over 
time  (McAdams  1984).  Motives  are  often  hidden  from  conscious  awareness,  are  often  deeply 
rooted  in  childhood  experiences,  and  are  essentially  tensional  or  dialectical  in  character 
(McClelland  1951;  McAdams  1984). 

The  dispositional  approach  assumes  that  a small  number  of  social  motives  are  sufficient 
to  describe  and  explain  all  human  behavior  and  experience.  The  most  recent  exemplar  of  this 
approach  is  McAdams  concept  of  the  imago,  "an  idealized  and  personified  image  of  the  self 
(McAdams  1985,  p.l78).  Imagoes  represent  the  instantiation  of  two  fundamental  thematic  lines, 
agency  and  communion;  they  house  the  power  and  intimacy  motives  as  the  two  most  basic  and 
encompassing  dimensions  upon  which  individuals  differ. 

A person  s power  and  intimacy  motivation  scores  have  been  shown  to  affect  a range  of 
relationship-relevant  behaviors.  Those  high  in  intimacy  motivation  can  be  classified  as 
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relationship-involved;  they  have  a preference  for  warm,  close  (primarily  dyadic)  relationships, 
spend  much  time  thinking  about  interpersonal  relationships,  and  experience  positive  affect  through 
relationship  interactions  (McAdams  and  Constantian  1983;  McAdams  1984,  1985).  They  are  also 
more  apt  to  surrender  control  to  the  relationship  partner,  and  are  more  sensitive  to  betrayals  of 
trust  that  weaken  relationship  bonds  (McAdams  1984,  1985;  McAdams  et  al.  1984).  Research 
into  power  motivation  and  interpersonal  relationships  converges  on  the  conclusion  that  men  high 
in  power  motivation  have  more  problematic  relationships,  express  greater  levels  of  dissatisfaction 
with  current  relationships  and  greater  anticipation  of  future  problems,  and  demonstrate  higher 
likelihoods  of  breakup  over  time  (McClelland  et  al.  1972;  Stewart  and  Rubin  1976).  Research 
also  suggests  that  those  high  in  power  motivation  adopt  agentic  (assertive  and  controlling) 
orientations  toward  relationships  and  focus  on  incidents  of  social  embarrassment  as  causes  of 
relationship  break-up  (McAdams  1984;  McAdams  et  al.  1984). 

Personality  Traits 

A personality  trait  (personality  disposition)  is  a stylistic  variable  that  indicates  how  a 
person  experiences  his/her  world.  As  with  imagoes  and  motive  dispositions,  traits  serve  to 
energize,  direct,  and  organize  experience  (Allport  1937;  McClelland  1951).  Traits  are  revealed 
through  behavioral  consistencies  and  recurrent  patterns  of  response;  hence,  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  behavioral  tendencies.  As  opposed  to  motive  dispositions,  traits  can  only  be 
characterized  as  relatively  stable  person  variables.  While  significant  developmental  changes  and 
life  transitions  can  produce  major  changes  in  an  individual’s  personality  profile  (Helson  and 
Moane  1987),  stability  of  traits  in  mature  life  periods  has  been  noted  (Finn  1986). 

Both  generalized  and  relationship-specific  personality  traits  have  been  identified  as 
exerting  effects  on  a range  of  relationship-related  behaviors.  The  personality  variable  most 
extensively  researched  in  the  interpersonal  relationship  domain  is  self-monitoring  (Snyder  and 
Simpson  1987;  Snyder  and  Smith  1986;  Snyder  et  al.  1983).  High  self-monitors  tend  to  avoid 
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formation  of  close  relationship  bonds  while  low  self-monitors  practice  a relationship  style 
characterized  by  extreme  emotional  attachment.  Moreover,  unlike  low  self-monitors  who  prefer 
rather  exclusive  friends  who  are  "good  for  all  occasions,"  high  self-monitors  segment  and 
compartmentalize  their  relationships.  Other  personality  dispositions  affecting  relationship 
dynamics  include  dependency  and  materialistic  or  narcissistic  tendency . As  implied  in  previous 
discussions  of  relationship  maintenance  activities,  psychological  dependency  is  positively  related 
to  the  ability  to  maintain  successful  relationships  (Douvan  1977)  while  materialistic  and 
narcissistic  tendencies  are  negatively  associated  with  the  cultivation  of  favorable  relationship 
climates  (Douvan  1977;  Levinger  1977b;  Newcombe  1961). 

Three  personality  variables  specific  to  the  relationship  domain  have  been  identified,  each 
systematically  governing  relationship  preferences  and  behaviors.  Matthews  (1986),  through 
elicitation  of  retrospective  friendship  histories,  identifies  three  distinct  "ways  of  relationshipping" 
in  her  friendship  style  construct:  independent,  discerning,  and  acquisitive.  Matthews 
demonstrates  how  different  patterns  of  relationship  initiation,  maintenance,  and  termination 
characterize  those  with  different  friendship  orientations.  For  independents,  friendships  are  largely 
dictated  by  circumstance  and  maintained  at  fairly  superficial  levels.  No  special  relationships  are 
singled-out,  and  degrees  of  commitment  to  all  relationships  remain  at  low  levels.  The  discerning 
identify  a small  circle  of  highly-valued  others  to  whom  they  feel  especially  close  and  committed. 
The  discerning  stick  with  their  core  friendship  groups  and  are  not  open  to  relationship 
replacements  or  additions.  Those  characterized  by  the  acquisitive  style  move  through  life 
collecting  a variety  of  friendships.  Relationships  formed  early  in  life  are  especially  valued  among 
the  acquisitive,  garnering  high  levels  of  commitment  and  emotional  attachment.  Life  course 
changes  and  turning  points  are  especially  disruptive  of  the  relationships  held  among  independents, 
but  not  for  those  with  discerning  or  acquisitive  styles. 
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McAdams  (1988)  introduces  the  notion  of  a relationship  drive.  Relationship  drive 
functions  as  an  enduring  motivational  source,  increasing  or  decreasing  a person’s  overall 
inclination  to  initiate  and  maintain  relationships  with  others.  Relationship  drive  varies  predictably 
over  time  with  certain  features  of  the  environment.  For  example,  a person’s  age  and  place  in  the 
life  cycle  exert  characteristic  effects  on  relationship  drive;  high  drive  levels  are  evidenced  in 
adolescence  and  young  adulthood,  for  example,  and  low  drive  levels  are  observed  during  full-nest 
stages. 

Much  recent  research  on  personality  factors  in  the  relationship  field  concerns  the  notion 
of  adult  attachment  styles  (Bartholomew  and  Horowitz  1991;  Kazan  and  Shaver  1987). 
Attachment  theory  conceptualizes  the  propensity  of  human  beings  to  form  strong  affectional  bonds 
with  particular  others  (Ainsworth  et  al.  1978;  Bowlby  1969).  Originally  conceived  for  the  infant- 
caregiver  relationship,  research  has  demonstrated  that  attachment  relationships  continue  to  be 
important  throughout  the  life  span,  and  that  attachment  styles  play  an  important  part  in  adult 
relationships  (Weiss  1982).  Adapting  the  work  of  early  attachment  theorists,  Hazan  and  Shaver 
(1987)  posit  three  enduring  attachment  styles:  the  secure,  anxious/ambivalent,  and  avoidant. 
Attachment  styles  have  been  related  to  the  types  of  relationships  with  which  people  become 
involved  (Simpson  1990),  the  manner  in  which  relationships  are  perceived  (Collins  and  Read 
1990),  and  the  behaviors  that  are  enacted  within  them  (Feeney  and  Noller  1990).  Attachment 
styles  reliably  predict  relationship  status  and  involvement,  length  of  association,  satisfaction,  and 
commitment  (Shaver  and  Brennan  1992;  Simpson  1987,  1990). 

Socio-Cultural  Context 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  revealed  the  many  ways  in  which  a person’s  individual 
characteristics  influence  his/her  relationship  behaviors.  What  is  needed  is  a discussion  of  the 
effects  that  shared  socio-cultural  factors  exert  upon  relationship-relevant  attitudes  and  behaviors. 
Three  such  factors  are  considered:  historical  context,  gender,  and  age/life  cycle. 
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Historical  context.  Historical  context  (as  defined  by  one’s  generational  cohort  and  the 
historical  experiences  specific  to  it)  can  influence  relationship  behaviors  by  systematically  shaping 
relationship  orientations  and  prescribing  characteristic  relationship  responses.  Historical 
differences  in  overall  relationship  climates  have  been  noted  (Gadlin  1977;  Levinger  1977a).  The 
climate  of  the  postmodern  era  is  typically  described  as  being  hostile  to  relationship  formation  and 
preservation  activities.  Children  of  this  era  maintain  relationship  networks  that  are  more 
superficial  and  fragmentary  than  those  from  more  traditional  times  (Newcombe  1961),  and 
characteristically  engage  in  disposable  versus  truly  committed  associations  (Toffler  1970). 
Alternate  theories  of  reaction  to  the  emotional  isolation  of  modern  times  have  been  offered, 
however.  Some  suggest  that  a neurotic  need  for  affection  (Homey  1937)  and  renewed  fascination 
with  intimate,  meaningful  relationships  has  emerged  in  the  wake  of  the  loss  of  community 
characterizing  modern  society  (Morton  and  Douglas  1981;  Rapson  1978).  Others  propose  a 
substitution  tendency  among  postmodern  consumers  in  which  tliey  embrace  product  relationships 
in  an  effort  to  heal  the  post-World  War  II  empty  self  (Cushman  1990).  The  rise  of  materialism 
in  today’s  consumer  culture  provides  support  for  this  latter  view. 

Historical  context  also  provides  characteristic  socialization  processes  that  can 
systematically  affect  a person’s  relationship  tendencies.  Those  born  in  the  1930s  and  before,  for 
example,  were  socialized  into  (and  generally  remained  active  members  of)  elaborate  and  closely- 
knit  social  networks,  often  enjoying  the  benefits  of  extended,  multi-generational  relationships 
(Rainwater  et  al.  1959;  L.  Rubin  1979).  In  contrast,  children  of  the  1970s  and  beyond  are 
members  of  a postmodern  society  that  encourages  mobility  and  individuality:  an  eclectic  condition 
that  encourages  a progression  of  highly  committed,  yet  short-lived  relationships. 

Gander.  Gender  also  plays  a strong  role  in  interpersonal  relationship  dynamics  (Hendrick 
et  al.  1984;  Sherrod  1989).  A person’s  gender  predisposes  him/her  to  characteristic  relationship 
styles.  Females,  for  example,  approach  relationship  development  more  slowly  and  cautiously 
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than  do  males,  place  greater  importance  upon  foundations  of  trust  and  dependability  in  the 
relationship,  and  are  generally  more  accommodating  of  relationship  violations  and  transgressions 
(Hendrick  et  al.  1984;  Huston  et  al.  1981).  Males  and  females  also  differ  in  the  commitment, 
attachment,  and  emotional  expressiveness  they  allow  in  their  relationships  (Booth  1972;  Dosser 
et  al.  1986;  Hendrick  et  al.  1984;  Z.  Rubin  1973),  and  in  the  size  and  depth  of  their  relationship 
networks  (Lowenthal  et  al.  1975).  Systematic  effects  of  gender  on  ratings  of  relationship  quality 
and  satisfaction  have  also  been  observed  (Sapadin  1988).  Across  all  of  these  dimensions,  women 
emerge  as  more  relationship  involved  than  men. 

Age  and  life  cycle  effects.  A great  deal  of  research  in  the  interpersonal  domain  suggests 
systematic  variation  in  relationship  behaviors  over  the  course  of  the  human  life  span. 
Specifically,  age-graded  changes  in  relationship  portfolio  size,  relationship  functions,  relationship 
expectations,  and  levels  of  commitment,  stability,  and  intimacy  have  been  noted. 

Several  contrasting  patterns  of  change  in  relationship  portfolio  size  over  the  life  span  have 
been  suggested  in  the  literature.  Most  models  assume  that  relationships  decline  steadily  over  the 
life  cycle,  with  the  size  of  relationship  networks  greatest  in  periods  of  late  adolescence  and  early 
adulthood  (Chown  1981;  Dickens  and  Perlman  1981;  Fisher  and  Philips  1981;  Shulman  1975; 
Stueve  and  Gersun  1977).  A second  model  proposes  a U-shaped  relationship  between  a person’s 
network  size  and  his/her  age  (Huston  and  Levinger  1978;  Lowenthal  et  al.  1975;  Reisman  1981). 
In  this  model,  the  number  of  relationships  entertained  by  a given  person  drops  markedly  during 
full  nest  stages,  but  is  revived  in  later  adulthood  as  changes  in  career,  marital  status,  or  residence 
precipitate  a renewed  cycle  of  relationship  formation  activities  that  parallels  that  of  adolescence 
in  scope.  This  model  assumes  that  life  cycle  fluctuations  in  network  size  depend  mostly  upon  the 
limiting  or  enhancing  opportunities  for  social  contact  characterizing  the  different  stages.  A model 
in  which  network  size  increases  steadily  over  the  life  span  has  also  been  proposed  (Matthews 
1986).  In  this  framework,  individuals  accumulate  and  collect  relationships  from  each  of  their  life 
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stages  such  that  the  size  of  the  relationship  network  grows  steadily  over  time.  It  is  possible  that 
the  different  curves  are  a reflection  of  the  moderating  influence  of  relationship-relevant 
personality  traits  and  motives. 

Relationships  associated  with  the  various  periods  of  adulthood  also  vary  systematically 
in  the  levels  of  commitment,  emotional  intensity,  and  stability  characterizing  them  (Fischer  and 
Phillips  1981,  Dickens  and  Perlman  1981).  In  general,  relationships  forged  in  early  adulthood 
are  especially  prone  to  emotional  intensity,  but  are  also  highly  disruptive.  Relationships  observed 
in  later  stages  of  adulthood  are  generally  more  stable  and  committed,  though  less  emotionally 
invested.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  effect  is  not  simply  an  artifact  of  a correlation  of  age  with 
the  presence  of  long-standing  relationships  (Dickens  and  Perlman  1981). 

Relationships  have  also  been  shown  to  serve  different  functions  for  the  individual  as  s/he 
moves  across  the  life  span.  Aristotle’s  analysis  of  friendship  (Reisman  1979)  suggests  that 
adolescents  base  their  relationships  on  pleasure  while  the  friendships  of  adulthood  are  more  often 
those  of  utility.  Adolescents  also  choose  friends  that  can  enhance  their  popularity,  while  adults 
focus  on  the  unique  talents  offered  by  the  relationship  partner  (Hurlock  1973). 

Lastly,  studies  of  friendship  over  the  life  cycle  have  demonstrated  systematic  changes  in 
the  context  of  friendship  formation  (Stueve  and  Gerson  1977).  Childhood  association  remains 
the  most  important  context  for  the  initiation  of  friendships  for  late  adolescents  and  young  adults. 
In  middle  years,  most  relationships  evolve  from  existing  role  relationships,  with  neighborhood 
and  work  as  the  major  contexts  in  which  friendships  flourish  (Huston  and  Levinger  1978). 
Interestingly,  childhood  relations  can  be  revived  during  parenthood  when  memories  of  a former 
self  are  activated,  and  again  in  later  years  when  the  historical  self  is  verified  (Matthews  1986). 

Conclusions 

In  the  preceding  sections,  the  vast  and  complex  literature  on  interpersonal  relationship 
dynamics  has  been  reviewed.  The  goal  of  the  analysis  was  decidedly  purposive  and  selective: 
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to  develop  a collection  of  relationship-relevant  concepts  and  to  provide  the  reader  with  a 
standardized  vocabulary  for  those  concepts  so  as  to  inform  subsequent  discussions  of  brand- 
person  relationships.  As  the  reader  will  see,  the  concepts,  theories,  and  frameworks  from  the 
present  chapter  help  us  to  characterize,  examine,  and  interpret  the  data  revealed  through  the 
qualitative  investigation  of  brand-person  relationships  now  presented. 


CHAPTER  4 

A QUALITATIVE  EXPLORATION  OF  BRAND-PERSON  RELATIONSHIPS 

Goals  of  the  Research 

The  introductory  chapter  reviewed  anecdotal  evidence  supporting  the  general  notion  that 
consumers  develop  relationships  with  the  brands  they  use.  On  a theoretical  level,  consumer 
researchers  have  demonstrated  that  people  often  develop  relationships  with  their  possessions,  and 
that  these  relationships  meaningfully  contribute  to  the  consumer’s  sense  of  self  (c.f.,  Ahuvia 
1994;  Belk  1988).  Theory  also  suggests  a cultural  climate  ripe  for  the  formation  of  relationships 
between  persons  and  objects  (Cushman  1990;  Rapson  1978).  While  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  relationships  with  possessions  may  mediate  a person’s  social  or  identity  relationships,  the 
study  of  the  relationship  per  ^.^-particularly  at  the  level  of  the  brand-hits,  yet  to  be  undertaken. 

The  research  reported  in  this  chapter  was  undertaken  with  the  objective  of  demonstrating 
the  external  validity  of  the  relationship  proposition  grounding  this  dissertation.  Is  the  idea  that 
consumers  form  relationships  with  their  brands  a valid  one?  Is  the  interpersonal  relationship 
metaphor  applicable  to  the  consumer-brand  setting?  Can  interpersonal  relationship  tlieory 
advance  our  understanding  of  consumer-brand  phenomena?  The  present  exploratory  study  is 
intended  to  inform  these  questions  through  development  of  a phenomenological  understanding  of 
the  consumer-brand  relationship  as  the  unit  of  analysis. 

A second  but  related  objective  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  explore  the  boundaries 
of  this  basic  assumption.  In  what  ways  can  consumers  be  said  to  have  relationships  with  their 
brands,  and  in  what  ways  do  they  not?  Which  concepts  and  frameworks  can  we  legitimately 
borrow  from  the  interpersonal  domain,  and  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  application  to  the 
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brand?  Moreover,  what  are  the  most  relevant  and  compelling  insights  gained  from  considering 
persons  and  brands  in  a relationship  framework?  The  discussion  to  follow  culminates  in  an 
articulation  of  a research  agenda  capable  of  investigating  these  high-potential  insights  further. 

Method  and  Study  Design 

The  objectives  of  the  research  guided  selection  of  research  method  and  articulation  of 
study  design.  First,  the  generative  and  exploratory  goals  of  the  current  project  dictated  the  use 
of  phenomenological  depth  interviews  over  more  structured  approaches  to  inquiry.  In  permitting 
an  understanding  of  the  subjective  meanings  of  consumers’  lived  experiences,  the 
phenomenological  technique  is  also  better  suited  to  the  goal  of  establishing  the  relevance  of  a 
relationship-oriented  view  of  consumers  and  their  brands  than  other  methodological  approaches. 

A modified  life-history  interviewing  approach  was  adopted  (c.f.,  Denzin  1978,  1989; 
Mick  and  Buhl  1992;  Tagg  1985).  Three  multi-phase  life  history  interviews  among  women  from 
different  life  stages  were  conducted.  Only  female  informants  were  interviewed  in  an  effort  to 
control  the  anticipated  influence  of  gender  variation  in  levels  of  brand  involvement,  overall 
relationship  orientations,  and  interaction  styles  (Guest  1964;  Hendrick  et  al.  1984;  Sherrod  1989). 
The  women  were  representatives  of  three  distinct  life  stages,  two  of  them  involving  transitional 
periods  during  which  relationship  behaviors  are  typically  affected  (Dickens  and  Perlman  1982; 
Stueve  and  Gerson  1977).  Jean  (Jeanie)  was  a 59  year-old  empty  nester  barmaid  living  with  her 
husband  in  a Northeastern  suburb;  Karen  was  a recently-divorced  39  year-old  working  mother 
of  two;  Vicki  was  a 22  year-old  graduate  student  at  a major  Southern  university.  Informants 
were  chosen  on  intuitive  theoretical  grounds  for  their  ability  to  provide  interesting  and 
illuminating  contrasts  on  relationship  behaviors  and  attitudes  of  interest.  The  transitional  cases 
also  provided  the  opportunity  to  study  brand  relationships  in  periods  where  identity  concerns  are 
actively  negotiated  and  restructured. 
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The  pool  of  informants  was  restricted  to  three  in  light  of  demanding  data  collection  plans. 
Informants  were  interviewed  for  a total  of  8-10  hours  in  a series  of  3 to  5 in-home  interviews. 
Each  session  ranged  from  1 to  3 hours  in  length.  Interviews  were  conducted  over  a three-month 
period.  The  women  received  specially-tailored  gifts  in  appreciation  for  their  participation. 

The  in-home  interviews  were  designed  to  yield  two  complementary  types  of  information: 
(1)  a first-person  description  of  the  informant’s  brand  usage  history,  and  (2)  context  of  the 
informant  s life  history  and  current  life  situation.  "Brands"  in  this  study  included  packaged  goods 
as  well  as  durables,  clothing,  stores,  and  service  establishments,  each  discussed  as  the  informants 
saw  fit  and  as  time  allowed. 

The  first  interview  began  with  a short  tour  of  the  informant’s  home.  Notes  and 
photographs  were  taken  as  the  informants  conducted  guided  tours.  These  materials  were  intended 
to  familiarize  the  researcher  with  the  informant’s  daily  environment,  provide  a record  of  the 
broader  context  of  consumption  in  the  life  of  the  informant,  and  highlight  brands  and  products 
for  later  discussion.  The  researcher  then  introduced  the  project  and  led  a warm-up  discussion 
of  the  informant’s  general  interest  in  brands.  With  comfort  and  familiarity  thus  established,  the 
interview  turned  to  the  elicitation  of  specific  "brand  histories:"  i.e.,  stories  describing  informants’ 
brand  usage  genesis  and  patterns.  To  stimulate  this  discussion,  the  kitchen  cabinets  and  storage 
closets  were  opened  and  the  informant  was  asked  to  "tell  the  story"  behind  any  one  of  the  brands 
in  the  inventory.  Though  general  topics  of  conversation  were  outlined,  there  was  no  prepared 
guide  for  questioning;  in  the  tradition  of  phenomenological  interviewing  (Thompson  et  al.  1989, 
1990),  the  course  of  the  interviews  was  set  largely  by  the  informants.  Some  interviews  relied 
heavily  on  inventoried  brands;  others  required  only  initial  prompting  before  the  interviews  took 
a course  of  their  own. 

Life  history  information  was  gathered  from  three  sources.  First,  an  abbreviated  story  of 
the  informant’s  life  experience  was  elicited  in  a dedicated  closing  interview  session.  It  should 
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be  noted,  however,  that  life  history-related  information  arose  continuously  over  the  course  of 
brand-focussed  interviewing  sessions.  In  addition,  a detailed  backup  of  this  information  was  also 
obtained  out  of  the  interviewing  context  via  a 30-page  survey  on  life  experiences  (Gadloff  and 
Helmpeich  1972;  Tagg  1985).  Both  the  survey  and  interview  focussed  on  core  defining 
decisions,  experiences,  and  transition  points  in  informants’  lives.  A general  discussion  of  life 
themes  (Csikszentmihalyi  and  Beattie  1979;  Mick  and  Buhl  1992),  dreams,  life  projects  and  tasks 
(c.f..  Cantor  and  Zirkel  1990)  was  included  to  inform  informants’  motivational  profiles. 

Data  Analysis 

Verbatim  transcripts  of  the  taped  interviews  were  prepared  by  the  author  and  served  as 
the  data  base  for  the  present  study;  over  500  single-spaced  pages  of  text  were  generated  by  the 
three  informants.  An  understanding  of  brand  relationships  at  the  level  of  felt-experience  required 
two  types  of  interpretation,  both  following  the  general  procedures  of  grounded  theory  and  the 
constant  comparative  method  (Corbin  and  Strauss  1990;  Glazer  and  Strauss  1968).  The  first 
involved  a within-person  or  idiographic  analysis  (Thompson  et  al.  1989).  The  goal  of  this 
analysis  was  a holistic  interpretation  of  brand  relationships  as  they  are  manifest  within  the  life  of 
a given  individual.  Using  a variance-explained  analogy  from  classical  experimental  design,  the 
analysis  asks  whether  there  exists  a theme  or  themes  that  capture  similarities  in  descriptions  of 
tlie  informant’s  brand  relationships  and  lend  coherence  to  obtained  responses.  The  idiographic 
analysis  starts  with  an  impressionistic  reading  of  the  transcripts  in  which  persistent,  recurrent 
behavioral  and  altitudinal  tendencies  are  identified.  Specific  brand  stories  are  then  considered 
for  their  manifestations  of  these  themes,  and  a story  of  brand  relationships  within  the  context  of 
the  whole  person  emerges. 

The  second  level  of  interpretation  involved  an  across-person  analysis,  the  goal  of  which 
was  to  discover  convergent  themes  capturing  commonalities  and  patterns  in  the  data  across  brand 
episodes  and  individuals.  In  total,  the  informants  generated  over  100  brand  stories  for  analysis. 
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With  the  aid  of  WordPerfect  5.1,  key  constructs  were  extracted  from  the  data,  coded,  organized, 
and  re-organized  for  subsequent  analyses  (Wellman  1990).  Literature  on  interpersonal 
relationships  informed  construction  of  the  coding  scheme.  Central  ideas  that  were  coded  at  this 
stage  included  basic  relationship  descriptors  (e.g.,  length  of  relationship,  frequency  of  interaction, 
strength  and  type  of  association),  provisions  of  the  relationship  (e.g.,  identity-related, 
entertainment,  supportive),  relationship  stage  (e.g.,  initiation,  growth,  deterioration),  and 
relationship  bond  type  (e.g.,  instrumental,  affective,  liking  versus  passionate  love).  The  use  of 
interpersonal  relationship  analogies  or  relationship-relevant  terminology  in  describing  brand 
associations  (e.g.,  that  brand  is  my  best  friend,"  "I  really  love  Gatorade")  was  also  noted.  At 
the  level  of  the  person,  evidence  of  relationship-related  personality  orientations  and  styles  was 
also  identified  and  biographical  developmental  issues  summarized.  Through  a process  of 
comparison,  these  coded  summaries  were  reduced  to  more  fundamental  patterns  that  constitute 
the  principal  emergent  themes  in  the  data  (Schouten  1991).  For  example,  typologies  of  brand 
relationship  forms  and  processes  were  identified  at  this  time.  All  emergent  themes  were  tested 
with  successive  episodes  through  the  process  of  negative  case  analysis  (Glaser  and  Strauss  1968). 

Issues  of  Reliability.  Validity,  and  Control  of  Biases 
Criticisms  often  levied  against  the  life  history  method  concern  (1)  reliability  of  the  data, 
(2)  validity  of  the  story  as  told,  and  (3)  representativeness  of  the  findings.  Specific  design  tactics 
were  employed  in  the  present  study  to  minimize  these  concerns.  The  first  strategy  involved 
attempts  to  combine  the  life  history  interview  data  with  information  from  other  sources  to 
produce  a more  complete  and  accurate  life  history  account.  Concrete  evidence  of  the  informants’ 
brand  usage  habits  was  readily  available  in  refrigerators,  kitchen  cabinets  and  closets,  and  in 
some  cases,  grocery  lists.  Photographs  provided  a tangible  record  of  this  information.  In  several 
interviews,  other  household  members  contributed  to  discussions,  corroborating  important  facts 
and  highlighting  potentially  forgotten  information.  These  sources  not  only  helped  to  stimulate 
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and  guide  discussion,  they  also  provided  assurance  that  purchase  events  reported  by  the  informant 
indeed  happened,  and  minimized  the  probability  that  omissions  in  the  brand  history  account 
occurred. 

Despite  controls,  it  is  recognized  that  forgetting  and  misrepresentation  of  discontinued 
past  events  is  likely  evident,  especially  with  older  respondents  who  have  more  of  a history  to 
recount  (In  fact,  data  from  a fourth  informant,  an  83  year-old  woman,  are  not  reported  here  for 
these  very  reasons).  This  memory  problem  is  confounded  by  the  confusions  that  result  when 
asking  for  details  about  potentially  uninvolving  and  undifferentiated  consumer  products.  Various 
strategies  were  employed  within  the  context  of  the  interview  to  reduce  these  problems  (Tagg 
1985).  The  in-situ  nature  of  the  interviews  was  designed  to  minimize  informants’  reliance  on 
memory  for  brands  purchased/used  by  reducing  the  cognitive  efforts  required  in  reconstructing 
brand  stories.  Summaries  of  stories  and  positions  were  also  periodically  elicited  from  informants 
as  opportunities  for  correcting  distortions  or  discrepancies  in  reporting.  Certain  topical 
discussions  were  repeated  across  interviews  to  provide  occasions  for  informant  verification  of 
information.  And,  as  mentioned  above,  the  comments  of  additional  household  members  were 
used  to  aid  recall  and  jog  memories. 

The  procedures  for  correcting  memory  failures  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  informant 
are  not  meant  to  replace  the  "own  story"  perceptions  of  the  informant.  The  interpretive  life 
history  method  accepts  the  subjectivity  of  the  personal  accounts  obtained.  The  goal  of  the  life 
history  method  is  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  behavioral  phenomena  at  the  subjective  level- 
using  concepts  defined  at  the  level  of  lived  experience  (Denzin  1989;  Plummer  1983).  The  life 
history  account  is  in  fact  a reconstruction  of  personal  experience  filtered  through  the  lens  of  the 
informant’s  present  construct  system  (Tagg  1985).  It  is  important  to  stress  that  within  the  life 
history  method,  as  with  all  forms  of  phenomenological  interviewing  (Thompson  et  al.  1989),  the 
act  of  reconstruction  is  considered  an  object  of  study  as  opposed  to  a source  of  bias. 
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More  relevant  than  assessing  the  veracity  of  informant’s  stories,  then,  is  a judgment  of 
their  credibility:  is  the  information  fully  supported  by  informant  accounts  and  descriptions,  is  it 
considerate  of  full  and  complete  context?  Two  procedures  were  adopted  to  assess  the 
verisimilitude  of  informants’  stories  (Wallendorf  and  Belk  1989).  First,  case  analyses  were 
shared  with  informants  as  a check  on  whether  the  author  accurately  captured  the  essence  of  lived 
experience.  While  informants  at  times  found  the  confessional  character  of  certain  life  story 
aspects  personally  disturbing,  all  granted  basic  credibility  to  the  analyses.  Regular  interfaces  with 
two  colleagues  who  volunteered  to  read  the  transcripts  also  proved  helpful.  These  persons 
highlighted  overlooked  information  and  cautioned  against  interpretations  that  seemed  to  extend 
beyond  the  data  presented,  forcing  refined  analyses  at  several  turns. 

A few  final  points  are  made  concerning  the  representativeness  of  the  findings  from  the 
present  investigation.  Informants  in  the  present  study  were  chosen  on  theoretical  grounds  for 
their  ability  to  provide  interesting  and  illuminating  contrasts  on  the  behaviors  of  interest.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  as  representatives  of  the  larger  age  and  life  stage  groups  of  which 
they  are  members,  the  people  chosen  are  in  any  way  atypical  in  tlieir  consumption  habits  or 
identity  concerns.  However,  informants  were  nonetheless  chosen  with  exploratory  research  goals 
in  mind,  expecting  that  it  is  possible  to  uncover  themes  pertaining  to  a total  population  through 
the  use  of  a single  life  history  (Denzin  1978). 

What  is  perhaps  more  important  in  the  development  of  grounded  theory  is  a 
representativeness  of  concepts  rather  than  persons  (Corbin  and  Strauss  1990).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a criterion  of  saturation  be  applied  when  designing  studies  intended  for  theory 
development  purposes  (Tagg  1985).  While  the  8-10  hour  time  frame  far  from  exhausts  the 
amount  of  historical  data  that  can  be  elicited  from  informants,  the  time  limits  did  seem  adequate 
from  a diminishing  returns  perspective.  In  addition,  triangulation  of  multiple  stories  from  the 
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same  person,  and  of  interviews  conducted  with  the  same  persons  at  multiple  points  in  time, 
provided  further  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  results  obtained. 

Idiogranhic  Case  Analyses 

To  obtain  maximum  value  of  the  life  history  approach  employed  herein,  informant 
interviews  are  first  summarized  in  story  form.  The  interviews  have  been  interpreted  in  a way 
that  provides  the  reader  with  a deep  understanding  of  the  context  defining  each  informant’s  life 
world.  After  digesting  information  about  the  person,  the  analysis  moves  to  the  level  of  brand 
relationships.  Here,  the  interconnected  webs  of  relationships  formed  between  persons  and  the 
brands  they  use  are  specified  and  illuminated.  An  attempt  is  made  to  link  a person’s  overall 
brand  relationship  orientation  and  specific  relationship  behaviors  to  identity  issues  salient  to  the 
person  at  the  time  of  interviewing.  The  data  suggest  that  consumer-brand  relationships  indeed 
exist,  and  that  these  relationships  frequently  occupy  meaningful  positions  in  a person’s  life.  The 
data  also  reveal  many  instances  in  which  concepts  from  interpersonal  relationship  theory  are 
reflected  in  the  everyday  interchanges  between  persons  and  their  brands.  These  ideas  are  fleshed 
out  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  Case  of  Jean  (Jeanie) 

Jeanie  is  a 59  year-old  living  with  her  husband  of  40  years  in  a middle-class  suburb  of 
Boston,  not  10  miles  from  the  town  in  which  both  she  and  her  husband,  as  well  as  her  mother 
and  in-laws,  were  born.  Jeanie  and  Henry  regretfully  moved  to  their  home  "in  the  country"  back 
in  1953  so  that  Henry  would  have  a shorter  commute  to  his  job  at  a major  manufacturing  firm. 
While  Henry  will  soon  retire  from  the  job  he  has  held  for  the  past  44  years,  Jeanie  still  works-60 
hours  a week,  in  fact— tending  a small  neighborhood  bar  in  her  blue-collar  hometown.  Jeanie  has 
had  this  job  for  13  years.  She  has  worked  in  bars  most  of  her  life.  Before  the  present  job,  she 
worked  as  a waitress  at  the  social  club  down  the  street  from  the  present  establishment,  serving 
food  and  drinks  to  the  locals  as  they  played  cards  or  celebrated  birthdays  and  weddings.  Jean 
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worked  only  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  during  the  20  years  she  was  with  the  social  club 
because  she  thought  it  important  to  be  at  home  to  raise  her  three  children,  now  aged  34,  38  and 
40  and  scattered  "all  across  the  country." 

Jeanie  grew  up  in  the  house  her  grandfather  from  Italy  built.  This  is  the  house  in  which 
her  mom  was  born;  it  is  the  house  her  brother,  his  wife  and  their  three  grown  children  now 
occupy.  The  house  is  a symbol  of  all  Jeanie  believes  in:  it  is  at  once  family,  independence,  and 
hard  work.  Jeanie  gave  ten  years  of  her  life  to  the  consuming  care  of  her  critically-ill  mother 
so  that  the  nursing  home  wouldn’t  take  this,  her  mother’s  only  asset.  Over  the  last  three  years, 
she  depleted  her  entire  life  savings  paying  her  brother’s  mortgage  so  he  wouldn’t  lose  the  house. 
And,  she’d  give  more  if  she  had  it.  "After  how  hard  I’ve  worked  for  that  house,  I can’t  let  him 
lose  it  now."  Jeanie’s  own  home  possesses  the  same  symbolic  values: 

Everybody  keeps  asking  me,  "What  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  retire?  Where 
do  you  want  to  go?"  They  drive  me  crazy!  I wanna  live  here!  I like  to  be 
home!  Because,  ...  we  just  did  this  (renovation)!  I really  enjoy  this  kitchen  and 
just  being  here  and  I like  my  house  and  I would  like  to  stay  here.  I just  like,... 

I am  comfortable,  I guess.  I like  it  when  people  come  over. 

Jeanie  lived  with  her  mother,  her  step-father  and  four  half-brothers  in  the  family  house 
until  the  day  she  escaped  into  marriage  in  the  Catholic  church  across  tlie  street.  A strong 
believer  in  God  and  his  attention  to  those  who  "sacrifice  and  work  hard,"  Jeanie  is  no  longer  a 
practicing  Catholic.  Barred  over  twenty  years  ago  for  divulging  the  use  of  birth  control  to  her 
priest,  Jeanie  has  never  returned  to  the  church.  She  simply  cannot  see  attending  church  if  she 
can  t accept  its  teachings;  truth,  honesty  and  integrity  are  very  important  to  her. 

Jeanie  didn  t grow  up  with  very  much,"  both  in  the  way  of  money  or  family  support. 
The  illegitimate  child  of  a father  she  would  never  know,  Jeanie  was  somewhat  an  outsider  in  her 
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own  home.  Looking  for  a way  to  fit  in  with  her  family,  Jeanie  discovered  that  successful  perfor- 
mance of  traditional  female  roles  could  be  a useful  way  to  demonstrate  self  worth. 


I think  my  mom  treated  me  that  way  because  I stood  for  what  she  would  never 
have.  She  married  Frankie  because  no  one  else  would  have  her,  she  never  loved 
him.  And,  he  hated  me  because  I was  not  his.  So,  I spent  most  of  my  time 
doing  things  for  him  and  her,  cleaning  the  house,  taking  care  of  them,  my 
brothers,  because  at  least  that  was  something  that  I really  knew  how  to  do  right. 


Such  was  born  Jean  s central  organizing  purpose  in  life:  successful  performance  in  the 
traditional  gender  roles  of  mother  and  wife.  These  roles  received  further  societal  support  from 
the  ethnic  background  (Italian)  and  generation  (1930s)  into  which  Jean  was  born.  To  this  day, 
Jeanie  wants  desperately  to  be  affirmed  by  society  in  these,  the  roles  that  she  values  the  most. 
Accomplishment  as  a cook  and  housekeeper  is  a major  source  of  happiness,  pride,  and  satis- 
faction for  Jean. 


What  do  I do  everyday?  I cook.  I clean.  My  white  clothes  are  white.  You  can 
pick  up  a sheet  of  mine  that  is  ten  years  old,  and  people  think  they  are  brand 
new.  I iron  them.  And  I don’t  dry  them.  I never  dry  my  sheets.  Never.  To 
me,  they  are  rags  when  you  do  that.  ’Why  do  you  do  that,’  people  say,  ’You’re 
weird.  Because  I like  to  sleep  on  a sheet  that  is  ironed.  That’s  my  preference. 
I’ve  always  done  it.  Like  Lizzie  will  say,  ’Mom,  you  don’t  have  to  iron  my 
sheets  when  i Bring  them  over  to  do  the  laundry.’  But  Allan  (her  husband)  goes, 
’Oh,  your  mother  did  the  sheets,  huh?’  So,  it  must  make  a difference. 

I just  like  a nice  house.  I like  to  fix  it  up  and  keep  it  clean  so  it  looks  nice. 
Everybody  always  says  what  a beautiful  house  I have.  That  makes  me  feel  good. 

Like  when  I take  the  baby  every  Saturday.  Laurie  goes,  ’Mom,  why  do  you  take 
the  baby  on  your  only  day  off  when  you  are  always  so  tired?’  Ye^,  I’m  really 
tired  but  it  feels  really  good  when  she  looks  up  at  me  and  hugs  me  and  goes, 
’oh.  Auntie  Jean,  I love  you  Auntie  Jean!’  Makes  me  feel  good  so  why 
shouldn’t  I? 


Jeanie  s tough  childhood  taught  her  a lot  of  lessons.  She  learned  that  if  you  want  some- 
thing, you  do  it  yourself,  "Cause  nobody  else  is  gonna  do  it  for  you."  With  no  more  than  a high 
school  education,  Jean  learned  the  value  of  hard  work,  sacrifice,  and  diligence.  She  learned  the 
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powerful  enabling  capabilities  of  money,  the  way  it  helps  remove  your  vulnerabilities.  She  now 
lives  by  one  of  her  mother’s  credos:  "You  want,  you  work,  you  get."  This  knowledge  is  what 
keeps  Jeanie  from  retiring  despite  her  husband’s  urgings  that  she  do  so  ("If  I retire,  he’ll  give  me 
five  bucks  a week.  Forget  that.  I want  my  own  money  so  I can  do"). 

Today,  Jean  reflects  upon  the  possessions  she  has  acquired  as  tangible  evidence  of  her 
hard  work.  This  is  a great  source  of  pride  and  pleasure,  a demonstration  that  one  can  rise  above 
circumstances  and  "be  somebody." 


Why  do  I like  this  house  so  much?  I like  to  see  my  things  that  I like,  that  I 
worked  so  hard  for.  It  makes  me  feel  good. 

Look  at  David.  He  never  did  anything  with  his  life.  Nothing.  Fifty  years  old 
and  he  doesn’t  even  own  a house;  he  rents  from  his  brother.  Nothing.  The  only 
thing,  the  only  thing  he’s  got  is  an  apartment  is  because  Robbie  gave  it  to  him, 
a car  because  his  mother  gave  it  to  him,  and  kids  because  Gina  had  some,  and 
a job  because  his  brother  gave  it  to  him.  Everybody  always  says,  "Oh,  poor 
David."  Bullshit.  He  has  nothing  of  his  own. 


Jean  is  a second  generation  Italian,  from  a town  where  half  the  people  are  Italian  and  half 
are  Irish.  After  years  of  limiting  expression  of  her  ethnic  identity  (primarily  to  negotiate  her 
marriage  across  the  tracks  to  an  Irish  boy  whose  mother  hated  "Guineas"  and  warned  him  that 
if  he  married  her,  his  kitchen  would  smell  like  garlic  all  the  time"),  Jeanie  has  recently 
developed  a new  respect  for  her  heritage.  While  she  still  "doesn’t  allow  garlic  in  her  kitchen" 
because  it  makes  her  sick,  Jeanie  has  taken  to  speaking  Italian  in  the  bar  and  even  talks  of 
visiting  Italy  someday,  a big  step  for  a woman  who  has  only  twice  been  on  an  airplane.  It  is  with 
Italians  that  Jeanie  finally  finds  comfort  and  acceptance. 


I like  to  be  Italian.  I think  Italians  are  nice,  friendly  people.  If  I ever  get  the 
chance  to  travel--  and  you  know  I hate  to  go  anywhere!— I think  I might  like  to 
go  to  Italy.  Anywhere  in  Italy.  Stay  for  a long  time.  I think  I would  feel  really 
comfortable  there.  I think  Italians  are  the  nicest  people.  They  care  about  peo- 
ple. About  family...  Not  that  1 am  just  for  Italian  people,  but  I am  just,...  Like 
being  with  Henry’s  family.  I don’t  think  they  give  a shit  about  anybody.  They 
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never  did  and  they  never  will.  Somebody  dies  there  and  they  are  gone.  Like  he 
used  to  say,  ’Well,  somebody  dies  in  your  family  and  they  get  professional 
mourners.’  In  his  family,  someone  could  die  and  they  have  a party.  I never.  I’ll 
never  forget  the  first  time  I went  to  a wake  in  his  family,  I almost  died!  Just'like 
nobody  even  cared.  It  was  just,...  a different  feeling...  I think  Italian  people 
miss  people  when  they  are  gone.  They  are  closer,  I think. 


Jeanie’s  love  of  Italians  thus  comes  from  her  love  of  the  people,  and  their  mutual  love 
of  the  concept  of  home  and  family,  broadly  construed.  This  love  of  family  and  the  celebration 
of  personal  relationships  constitutes  a major  secondary  theme  for  Jeanie.  Each  Sunday  is 
reserved  for  informal  dinners  among  extended  family  members.  Saturdays  are  occupied  by  care 
for  her  small  niece.  But,  in  the  bar,  too,  Jean  is  part  of  a "family"  at  last.  It  is  in  part  through 
her  work  that  Jean  has  found  the  affiliative  meaning  that  her  life  lacked  as  a child.  Besides 
providing  her  with  a solution  to  issues  of  advancement  and  legitimacy,  Jean’s  work  adds  to  her 
a needed  sense  of  belonging.  Jean  lives  in  a closely-knit  community  where  everybody  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  the  other.  All  members  of  the  community  are  observers  and  participants  in  a 
vibrant  oral  network  that  ties  them  to  a common  past  and  heritage. 


Family  ties  are  closer  in  Italians  than,  say,  in  Henry’s  family.  In  any  Italian  peo- 
ple that  I know.  And  family  includes  anybody.  My  own,  people  that  I know, 
my  relatives,  their  relatives,  those  kind  of  family.  That’s  why  I like  working  at 
the  bar  too.  A big  family.  I like  people. 


Jean  s social  world  is  very  small.  She  will  likely  live  and  die  within  a few  miles  of 
where  her  mother  lived  and  died,  and  her  mother  before  her.  Her  daily  life  enjoys  little  variation 
on  a theme,  she  laughs,  tells  jokes,  plays  cribbage  and  dominoes,  and  listens  to  the  tales  of 
others.  She  knows  of  and  about  everyone  who  makes  up  her  life  world,  often  having  dealings 
that  extend  across  multiple  generations.  Knowing  everyone  as  intimately  as  she  does  and  being 
connected  to  a family  across  several  generations  lends  a sense  of  constancy  and  predictability  to 
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Jean  s life.  This  constancy  provides  a much-needed  sense  of  security  and  continuity,  reflecting 
another  of  Jean’s  themes:  that  of  tradition  and  heritage. 


I like  this  town.  I know  everybody;  the  cops,  the  firemen,  their  kids.  I know 
what  is  going  on;  who  lives  in  whose  house,  who  is  having  a baby.  I know 
everybody  that  comes  into  the  bar.  I like  that.  And  the  customers  like  that  too. 
I always  ask  them,  ’How  is  your  mother  doing?  How  is  your  job?  Did  you 
make  out  all  right  at  the  doctors?’  Whatever.  I know  what  is  going  on  in  their 
lives  and  I care  about  them...  I treat  the  customers  like  people  and  they  know  I 
am  interested  in  them  and  their  problems.  They  like  that.  Dickie  just  gives  them 
a drink  and  never  says  anything  to  them  and  they  don’t  like  that. 


The  connectedness  Jean  enjoys  as  a member  of  her  cultural  group  is  at  once  a source  of 
joy  and  a source  of  anxiety.  Within  this  social  structure,  Jean  is  expected  to  be  loyal,  conform 
to  group  expectations,  and  share  resources  that  become  available— requirements  she  fulfills  all  to 
well.  Jean  is  torn  between  self  and  group  identity,  between  following  tradition  ("They  say  that 
you  are  supposed  to...")  and  asserting  personal  freedom  ("I  am  my  own  person.  I like  what  I 
like.  I don’t  like  something  just  because  somebody  else  likes  it").  On  one  hand,  she  indepen- 
dently leads  her  own  life,  and  on  the  other,  her  strong  connections  within  the  network  subject  her 
to  family  and  peer  approval,  normative  expectations,  and  reciprocity  demands.  She  also  faces 
an  internal  struggle  to  rise  above  the  meaninglessness  that  characterizes  many  lives  at  the  bar 
while  at  the  same  time  remaining  connected  to  the  people  she  intimately  knows  and  loves.  In  re- 
sponse, Jean  creates  a private  self,  sheltering  the  experiences  that  are  uniquely  hers.  Quietly, 
Jean  often  lives  inside  the  contradictory  ideas  and  false  expectations  that  others  have  given  her. 


I love  jewelry.  I have  lots  of  nice  jewelry.  But  I don’t  wear  it  to  the  bar.  They 
all  get  so  jealous  when  I wear  my  jewelry  there,  so  I just  don’t  wear  it.  And 
Henry  gave  me  a fur  coat.  I never  wear  that  there  either...  They  make  me  laugh. 
They  think  I’m  rich  because  I am  always  giving  everybody  everything.  But,  I 
wear  the  stuff  I buy  off  the  mark-down  rack!  Or  what  Laurie  gives  me!  But 
that  s alright.  Let  them  think  that.  I don’t  care. 
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Jeanie  is  clearly  one  of  the  group  of  "ordinary  people"  that  researchers  often  ignore 
(Denzin  1986).  Jean  speaks  almost  entirely  through  her  actions;  her  habits,  routines,  cherished 
objects  and  possessions,  daily  commitments  to  hard  work,  and  expressed  loyalties  to  others 
provide  tangible  demonstrations  of  her  identity.  She  will  leave  her  mark  on  the  world  by  being 
thought  of  and  felt  in  the  lives  of  those  that  she  touched  and  helped.  Compassion,  sacrifice  and 
endurance;  this  is  the  stuff  that  Jean  is  made  of. 


I like  to  share.  If  you  want  it,  I got  it.  If  I can  give  it  to  you,  I will.  If  I can 
help  you,  I will.  I don’t  do  it  for  people  to  like  me  because  I don’t  care  one  way 
or  the  other  anymore.  I don’t  give  a shit...  If  I am  eating  anything.  I’ll  give 
somebody  half  of  it.  No  matter  what  it  is,  I will  always  offer  it  and  they  always 
like  it.  People  say  I give  away  everything.  People,...  I don’t  care.  I will  give 
anything  I have  to  someone  that  I like  to  help  them  out.  Clothes,  money  food. 
Whatever. 


Jean’s  Brand  Relationships 

In  Jeanie’s  case,  we  find  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  consumers  indeed  form 
relationships  with  their  brands,  the  most  significant  of  which  are  grounded  in  deeply-held  identity 
issues  and  concerns.  As  the  following  discussion  reveals,  Jean’s  primary  and  secondary  identity 
themes  are  reflected  in  virtually  all  of  her  significant  brand  stories.  Her  themes  structure  her 
overall  approach  to  relationship  initiation,  define  the  criteria  on  which  she  maintains  brand 
relationships,  and  highlight  the  product  categories  in  which  she  is  most  likely  to  enjoy  strong 
brand  relationships. 

Jean  s commitment  to  the  traditional  female  gender  role  is  strongly  reflected  in  her  brand 
relationship  activities.  Jean’s  most  powerful  attachments  occur  in  product  categories  connected 
to  her  core  identity  as  an  Italian  wife  and  mother.  An  excellent  case  in  point  concerns  Italian 
spaghetti  sauce.  Jean  s tomato  sauce  is  a direct  extension  of  her  concept  of  self.  It  is  a 
trademark  by  which  she  is  identified,  tangible  evidence  of  her  ethnic  heritage,  a source  of  many 
compliments  that  confirm  her  sense  of  worth. 
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My  mother  always  used  to  make  the  sauce  too.  All  Italians  do.  When  you  make 
sauce,  it’s  like  your  trademark.  Jimmy,  my  brother,  always  says  that  he  can  tell 
people  by  the  sauce  that  they  make.  Everybody’s  tastes  different.  Everybody 
loves  my  sauce.  My  brother  Bobby  used  to  sit  with  a bowl  of  just  my  sauce  and 
eat  it  like  soup.  He  says  I make  the  best  sauce  he  ever  had,  and  he  is  a gourmet. 
Goes  to  a lot  of  nice  restaurants.  And  his  ex-wife  always  cooked  really  fancy 
suppers.  Everybody  loves  my  sauce. 


Because  of  a central  link  with  her  core  identity  as  maternal  provider,  Jean  exhibits 
especially  strong  relationships  with  all  of  the  brands  that  support  her  "trademark."  Brand 
loyalties  to  Pastene  whole  peeled  tomatoes  in  the  can.  Hunt’s  Special  Sauce,  Bertolli  Olive  Oil, 
Contadina  tomato  paste,  Progresso  bread  crumbs— even  the  Cuisinart  pan  in  which  she  cooks— 
stand  strong  amidst  an  environment  of  intensive  competition  and  frequent  price  wars.  Jean’s 
detailed  and  highly  scripted  sauce-making  ritual  provides  continual  reinforcement  of  these 
meanings  and  identity  functions. 


When  I make  the  sauce,  it  takes  all  day.  I let  it  cook  on  the  stove  for  at  least  8 
hours.  I have  a really  big  pot.  Stainless  steel  from  Cuisinart.  12  quarts,  I 
think.  It’s  a really  good  pot.  The  best  one  I ever  had.  The  sauce  doesn’t  burn 
in  it  and  stick  to  the  bottom  like  it  used  to  with  my  old  Revere  Ware.  Anyway, 
like  I told  you,  1 blend  the  Pastene  tomatoes  in  the  blender.  Now  I use,  three  at 
least,  maybe  about  four  cans  usually.  And  I add  a little  can  of  the  Hunts,  it  adds 
a special  flavor.  Not  much,  just  the  little  can.  Just  a taste.  Then  if  it  is  going 
to  be  a meat  sauce,  I fry  up  the  sausage  in  a frying  pan  with  olive  oil  and  a little 
bit  of  onion.  And  sometimes  I make  the  meatballs.  Billy  always  laughs  because 
he  says  I make  the  biggest  meatballs  that  he  ever  saw.  But  I like  them  that  way. 
Why  bother  with  small  meatballs?  They  get  hard  that  way  anyway  when  you 
cook  them.  And  they  aren’t  much  to  eat.  This  way,  a meatball,  a sausage  and 
you  have  a full  meal.  I make  the  meatballs  with  an  egg  and  a little  milk  mixed 
into  the  bread  crumbs.  That  keeps  them  really  moist  when  they  are  cooking  in 
the  sauce.  I use  the  Italian  Flavored  bread  crumbs,  Progresso.  1 fry  the 
meatballs  in  the  pan  with  the  olive  oil  and  onion,  just  a little  bit  to  get  them 
browned  on  all  sides  so  they  won’t  break  apart  when  they  are  stirred  in  the 
sauce.  Frying  them  also  takes  out  the  raw  meat  taste.  Then  I take  the  Contadina 
tomato  paste,  just  the  small  can,  and  I put  that  in  the  frying  pan  and  fry  it  up 
with  the  olive  oil  and  grease  from  the  meatballs  and  sausages.  That  really  makes 
the  flavor  in  the  sauce.  And  frying  the  paste  takes  the  strong  taste  out  of  it;  the 
paste  can  be  really  acidy.  Then  I just  put  all  that  in  the  big  pot,  with  fried  green 
peppers  and  salt  and  pepper,  maybe  a little  basil  if  I have  some  from  someone’s 
garden  in  my  freezer,  and  then  I let  it  cook  on  simmer  all  day.  I stir  it  about 
every  15  minutes  and  watch  it  so  it  doesn’t  stick  on  the  bottom.  It  takes  a long 
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time.  Four  hours  to  fry  the  meatballs  and  sausage,  and  then  all  day  to  cook  and 
stir.  It’s  funny.  By  the  time  the  sauce  is  done  cooking  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it 
is  always  one  or  two  inches  lower  in  the  pot  than  when  I started  from  tasting  it 
all  the  time  with  the  spoon  when  it  is  cooking. 

In  a similar  vein,  Jean  remains  true  to  many  cleaning  products  that  aid  her  performance 
in  the  homemaker  role  she  takes  so  seriously.  Windex,  Bounty  paper  towels,  Spic  and  Span, 
Comet,  Lysol,  Zest  soap--each  of  these  brands  has  demonstrated  superior  performance  abilities 
that  are  rewarded  through  loyal  purchase  behaviors  and  unwavering  commitment  levels.  Jean’s 
relationships  with  these  brands,  in  fact,  have  survived  over  twenty  years.  It  is  possible  that  these 
loyal  relations  also  serve  an  ego  defensive  function,  protecting  Jean  from  a deep-seated  fear  of 
being  identified  as  a "dirty  Guinea." 

It  is  interesting  to  put  Jean’s  role  commitments  and  resulting  loyalties  into  historical 
perspective.  Jeanie  became  a wife  and  a mother  at  a time  when  society  largely  supported 
traditional  roles  for  women.  This  was  also  a time  when  consumer  marketing  was  on  the  rise. 
Obligated  to  the  role  of  the  good  homemaker,  part  of  Jeanie’s  job  was  to  master  this  world  of 
consumer  products  and  to  make  the  right  choices  among  them.  Virtually  all  of  the  brands  she 
uses,  from  her  kitchen  appliances  to  her  glass  cleaners  and  butter,  have  earned  labels  as  "the  best 
options  available"  through  a process  of  diligent  testing  and  comparison.  Jean’s  brand 
relationships  in  this  sense  serve  a highly  utilitarian  function. 


Pastene  tomatoes,  I always  buy  those,  they  are  the  best.  They  taste  the  best.  They 
make  the  best  sauce.  You  can  tell  the  difference  . . . Olive  oil.  Philip  Berio  is 
the  best.  It  has  a better  taste.  It  is  the  best  for  cooking  ...  I buy  the  best 
vinegar.  Progresso...  Bounty  paper  towels,  they  are  the  best...  1 buy  the  best 
when  it  comes  to  hair.  . . . 


Jean’s  credo  of  purchasing  the  best  is  also  a manifestation  of  her  quest  for  tangible 
markers  of  success  and  advancement.  By  surrounding  herself  only  with  products  and  possessions 
that  deserve  the  "best"  label,  Jean  can  demonstrate  to  herself  and  to  others  that  her  hard  work 
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had  paid  off.  "Buying  the  best"  provides  evidence  that  Jean  has  risen  above  her  circumstances 
and  has  "become  somebody." 


I like  to  have  nice  things.  I like  nice  things,  I want  to  have  the  best.  I worked 
hard  for  what  I have.  I deserve  them.  All  my  life  I worked  hard  so  that  I could 
buy  nice  things  and  have  a nice  house.  This  is  what  I like.  It  makes  me  happy. 
I keep  them  nice  so  that  my  kids  can  have  nice  things  too  when  I die.  The  people 
at  the  bar  spend  their  money  on  drinking  and  gambling  and  they  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it.  But  I do.  I have  all  these  nice  things.  I just  like  a nice  house. 
Everybody  always  says  what  a beautiful  house  I have. 


Jean  s strong  belief  in  tradition  and  heritage  is  also  manifest  in  the  everyday  level  of  her 
chosen  brand  relationships.  Generally  speaking,  Jeanie  is  averse  to  change.  She  prefers  "the  old 
way  of  doing  things,"  and  strongly  believes  that  "things  made  20  years  ago  are  better  than  the 
junk  they  sell  you  today."  Most  of  Jean’s  loyal  commitments  are  to  classic  brands  with  which 
she  has  enjoyed  a long-standing  personal  relationship~a  further  manifestation  of  her  beliefs  in 
tradition.  Long-standing  brands  are  respected  for  the  wisdom  of  their  experience,  a wisdom  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  Jean  believes  that  in  large  part,  overall  quality  is  defined  by  a 
proven  track  record. 


I like  to  know  the  people.  I like  to  feel  comfortable.  I don’t  like  to  make 
changes.  That’s  the  way  I am!  I am  happy  being  the  way  I am  and  I don’t  like 
to  change.  I have  lived  in  this  house  for  33  years,  and  I want  to  stay  here  after 
I retire.  I work  where  I grew  up  and  I know  everybody  there,  their  mothers, 
their  fathers,  their  kids.  I like  that.  I don’t  want  to  go  somewhere  where  I don’t 
know  anybody.  I don’t  want  to  change. 

I have  three  irons  right  now;  one  that  someone  just  gave  me  that  is  one  hundred 
years  old  and  that  works  better!  Maybe  they  made  them  better!  I really  think  that 
the  things  they  made  a long  time  ago  were  better  quality.  A lot  of  that  stuff  is 
still  around;  people  are  still  using  it.  Today  things  just  don’t  last  as  long. 

Some  people  think  that  because  they  are  newer  maybe  the  people  that  make  them 
are  smarter,  but  I think  the  smartest  ones  are  the  ones  that  learn  from  experience. 
The  ones  that  have  been  around  a long  time  and  know  what  is  going  on.  Like 
Henry  at  work.  He  has  been  there  44  years.  He  knows  the  shop  inside  and  out. 
But  he  don’t  know  business  like  the  MBA’s  from  Harvard  that  they  hire  as  his 
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bosses  now.  To  them,  Henry  is  stupid  because  he  don’t  know  the  things  they 
teach  in  school.  To  me,  he  knows  the  most. 

I don’t  like  the  blue  ones  (laundry  detergents),  or  the  ones  with  dots  in  them. 

The  blocks  that  you  throw  in  now?  The  measured  kind?  I don’t  like  them.  I just 
don’t  like  them.  I don’t  think  they  clean  any  different.  It  don’t  matter.  It’s  like 
a lot  of  new  stuff.  It’s  Just  extra  baloney.  The  stuff  that  has  been  around  the 
longest  is  usually  the  best;  that  is  why  they  are  there. 

Jean  is  inclined  to  believe  in  a brand  that  has  demonstrated  the  reliability  of  its 
performance  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  a fact  that  is  important  if  success  in  the  homemaker 
role  is  to  be  guaranteed.  A brand  that  has  been  around  a long  time  also  comes  to  represent 
truthfulness,  for  with  long-standing  brands  there  can  be  no  hiding  behind  falsity  or  pretensions. 
For  all  these  reasons,  a long-standing  brand  provides  prima  facie  evidence  of  stability, 
permanence,  and  constancy-important  life  themes  dating  back  to  Jean’s  childhood.  In  a sense, 
Jean  comes  to  "anticipate  the  predictability"  offered  in  the  performance  of  her  loyal  brands,  for 
she  "always  comes  back  to  them  in  the  end." 

A thread  of  personal  relationships  runs  through  Jean’s  brand  stories  on  other  (more 
literal)  levels  as  well.  As  mentioned,  Jean  will  always  try  something  that  a friend  has  personally 
recommended,  even  if  this  creates  conflict  in  being  untrue  to  her  loyal  brands.  More  than  this, 
Jean  reports  being  governed  in  a vast  array  of  purchase  situations  by  the  presence  of  a personal 
contact.  For  services  and  repair,  Jean  deals  only  with  people  she  knows,  either  through  a 
personal  history  or  through  the  second-hand  familiarity  of  another  trusted  friend.  These  contacts 
add  an  element  of  familiarity,  trust  and  personalization  that  further  tap  into  Jean’s  secondary  life 
themes  of  stability  and  continuity. 


I like  to  use  someone  that  I know.  You  have  to  go  where  you  can  trust 
somebody.  If  I need  electric  work,  I know  an  electrician.  I know  an  air 
conditioning  guy.  I know  someone  who  paints  cars.  When  I get  my  jewelry 
fixed,  it’s  the  same  guy.  Martoni.  Allan  does  the  carpets.  Roy  across  the  street 
does  the  lawn.  A lot  of  people  just  pick  up  the  phone  book  and  pick  out 
whatever  they  see.  Sometimes  that’s  okay,  but  sometimes  they  end  up  getting 
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screwed.  I like  to  know  who  I use.  That’s  unusual  today.  Maybe  in  Everett  it 
is  more.  There’s  more,  even  the  cold  cuts.  They  cut  it  nice  and  thin  for  you 
there;  not  many  people  do  that  for  you  no  more.  I buy  fish  from  the  fish  guy. 

After  40  years  of  food  shopping  and  cooking,  Jean  has  become  somewhat  of  an  expert 
( You  ask  me  how  I know  it  is  good  tomatoes?  I’ve  been  making  the  sauce  for  40  years  and  you 
ask  me  how  I know?"),  instilling  in  her  a confidence  in  judgment  that  she  does  not  display  often 
( I always  feel  so  stupid  when  I talk  to  people  from  college").  But,  Jean  feels  that  she  is  con- 
stantly challenged  on  her  selection  of  favorites.  Some  of  this  pressure  is  real,  as  when  friends 
give  her  this  and  that  brand  for  trial  and  comparison.  Other  times  the  pressure  is  only  from  the 
imaginary  other,  the  infamous  "they"  who  determine  the  best  available  options.  Whatever  the 
source,  these  happenings  bring  Jean’s  group  versus  self  conflict  into  play,  with  the  result  that 
Jean  is  often  found  in  the  possession  of  multiple  brands  competing  for  her  loyalty.  Interestingly, 
in  all  of  the  episodes  that  were  discussed,  these  moments  of  infidelity  served  only  to  strengthened 
Jean’s  beliefs  and  expressed  feelings  of  attachment  to  her  loyal  brands. 


When  I had  the  kitchen  done,  everybody  said,  "Jean,  buy  a dishwasher,"  so  we 
did.  I don’t  think  I have  used  it  ten  times  in  five  years...  I don’t  care  what  they 
say,  I don’t  need  those  things...  They  said,  "Buy  the  stainless  steel  sink,  it  is  the 
best."  But  I hate  it.  Never  buy  a stainless  steel  sink,  it’s  too  hard  to  keep  clean. 

Lorraine  bought  a ham  and  she  says,  "I  don’t  know  why  you  pay  six  dollars,  I 
bought  this  one  next  door  and  it  is  the  best."  She  gave  me  a piece  of  it  and  I 
gave  it  to  Henry  without  even  saying  anything  and  he  said,  "That’s  awful."  I 
wouldn  t give  you  two  cents  for  it!  If  I buy  a ham,  I want  to  buy  a good  ham. 
So,  I pay  three  dollars  more,  but  I thought  it  was  definitely  better. 

They  say  that  Jif  is  better  and  blah,  blah,  blah.  Well,  Skippy  is  the  best  peanut 
butter.  I have  had  other  ones  because  someone  says,  you  know,  "Try  it!"  But, 
I always  go  back  to  Skippy. 


The  Case  of  Karen 

Karen  is  a 39  year-old  divorcee  raising  two  young  girls  aged  8 and  12  while  working  full- 
time as  an  office  manager  in  a southern  university.  Her  demographics  in  large  part  speak  to  her 
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current  life  situation:  with  only  one  limited  income,  money  is  tight,  and,  Karen  is  busy.  Her  day 
starts  at  5:00  a.m.  so  that  she  can  have  enough  time  for  exercise  and  still  get  the  kids  off  to 
school  and  herself  into  work  before  the  8:00  check-in  time.  Afternoons  are  crazy,  what  with 
running  the  kids  back  and  forth  to  dance  classes  (young  Missy  takes  tap;  Jennifer  is  advanced  in 
her  study  of  Jazz  and  classical  ballet),  music  lessons  (Missy  is  learning  to  play  the  piano),  girl 
scouts,  and  whatever.  On  top  of  all  that,  Karen  is  also  trying  to  fix  up  the  new  apartment  she 
just  rented,  get  acclimated  to  a new  neighborhood,  meet  new  friends  (preferably  male),  and 
decide  on  the  direction  her  new  life  should  take. 

Karen  is  involved  in  a major  life  transition  (Levinson  1977,  1986).  Recently  divorced, 
she  is  now  caught  between  two  points  of  stability,  facing  decisions  that  will  drastically  affect  the 
remaining  course  of  her  life.  Experiencing  a sense  of  disparity  between  what  she  has  attained 
and  what  she  really  wants,  Karen  is  now  in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  many  other  voices  of 
"self  that  she  left  unattended  and  undeveloped  all  these  years.  Should  she  go  back  to  school  and 
get  the  degree  she  never  finished?  Should  she  pursue  her  dream  of  becoming  a professional 
tennis  player?  A powerful  sense  tells  her  that  the  40-year  mark  is  a last  chance  opportunity  for 
pursuing  these  paths  of  change  (Levinson  1977;  Levinson  et  al.  1978).  The  reassessment  of  her 
definition  of  self  along  inner  versus  outer-directed  lines  constitutes  Karen’s  central  life  issue  at 
this  time. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  it  is  that  she  wants  to  become,  Karen  finds  herself  strongly 
motivated  by  the  avoidance  of  things  she  does  not  want  to  become  (Ogilvie  1987).  Like  Jean, 
Karen  has  spent  her  whole  life  within  the  limits  of  the  city  in  which  she  was  born.  Unlike  Jean, 
however,  Karen  feels  constrained  by  her  familiar  surroundings.  She  constantly  feels  the  forces 
of  the  family  and  class  reminders  that  have  circumscribed  the  options  now  open  to  her.  She 
admits  being  somewhat  embarrassed  by  her  job  since  it  is  "a  clear  expression  of  her  failure  to 
rise  above  her  station  in  life."  She  also  wants  to  escape  the  fate  that  trapped  her  mother,  a 
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woman  divorced  at  23  never  again  to  marry.  And,  perhaps  most  importantly,  she  wants 
desperately  to  provide  her  kids  with  the  growth  options  and  encouragement  she  never  had  as  a 
child,  to  save  them  the  experience  of  confronting  these  same  options  with  question  and  regret  at 
the  age  of  forty. 

My  Mom  never  really  encouraged  me  to  do  anything.  And  that  is  just  one  thing 
that  I am  determined  about!  I don’t  want  to  be  like  my  Mom! 

These  goals  create  a serious  conflict  for  Karen.  She  constantly  feels  torn  between  doing 
something  for  herself  and  sacrificing  herself  for  her  kids.  Both  goals  are  of  central  importance, 
yet  the  two  are  highly  incommensurate.  Karen  also  finds  herself  torn  between  a desire  for  change 
and  a longing  for  stability.  She  is  at  once  excited  by  the  potential  for  growth  and  at  the  same 
time  overwhelmed  by  it.  At  times  she  finds  herself  desperate  for  the  return  of  order  and 
predictability  in  her  life. 

Acutely  aware  of  her  situation,  Karen  recognizes  that  this  time  of  turmoil  must  be 
managed.  To  help  her  cope  with  this  period  of  abrupt  and  unsettling  change,  Karen  grasps  the 
familiarity  of  routines  and  the  structure  of  imposed  schedules. 

I pretty  well  stick  with  the  same  things  week  after  week,  I mean,  in  my  life. 

That’s  sort  of  how  my  life  is.  Every  week  it  is  sort  of  the  same  thing.  In  a 
way,  I think  that  is  Just  sort  of  how  my  life  is...  routine.  I am  pretty  structured. 

You  know,  this  gets  done  at  this  time  and  that  type  of  thing...  It’s  the  only  way 
to  survive  these  days. 

Routine,  umm,  just  kind  of  keeps  my  mind  off  of  things.  It  helps  me  manage 
more.  I just  feel  that  I have  to  be,  just  to  manage  things,  I just  have  to  have  a 
calendar,  you  know? 

Armed  with  her  routines,  Karen  bumbles  along  through  life,  taking  what  she  describes 
as  the  "alcoholics’  one  day  at  a time"  approach  to  living.  She  is  caught  in  the  whirlwind  of  a 
hectic  schedule,  a status  that  often  leaves  her  lamenting  the  passage  of  time  ("I  can’t  believe  it 
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is  August  already  and  another  summer  is  over").  And,  for  Karen,  time  is  a resource  that  grows 
ever  more  scarce  with  each  passing  day.  It  slowly  takes  away  her  vitality  and  closes  chapters  of 
opportunities  with  its  passing,  leaving  her  in  a somewhat  melancholy  state,  questioning  how  and 
when  it  will  all  end  ("wherever  am  I going  to  find  a man,  Susan,  where?  I am  almost  forty  you 
know..."). 

Karen’s  Brand  Relationships 

Of  the  three  women  interviewed,  Karen  expresses  perhaps  the  lowest  level  of  overall 
attachment  to  brands  and  displays  the  fewest  committed  relationships. 


I don’t  really  know  what  all  I buy.  Well,  I am  thinking  about  it,  and  it  seems  that 
I don’t  buy  many  brands.  We  do  have,  we  have  very,  especially  during  the 
school  year,  our  life  is  so  busy  that  I come  home  and  I make  very  simple  meals. 
I don’t  spend  a lot  of  time  at  the  store.  I don’t  have  time  for  anything  else. 

I don’t  really  remember  when  I started  using  that.  I guess  it  just  didn’t  really 
matter  to  me  that  much. 


Karen’s  brand  relationship  patterns  can  be  best  understood  when  viewed  within  the 
context  of  her  current  life  situation.  In  a sense,  Karen’s  behaviors  make  a statement  that  there 
are  indeed  more  important  things  than  brands  occupying  her  thoughts.  Clearly,  the  objective 
features  of  her  current  circumstance  act  as  forces  against  the  formation  or  maintenance  of  brand 
relationships.  Single-mother  status  has  sensitized  Karen  to  issues  of  finance  that  she  never  experi- 
enced before.  More  attentive  to  sales,  considerate  of  coupons,  and  willing  to  stockpile  bargains, 
Karen  has  broadened  many  of  her  brand  consideration  sets  to  maximize  her  chances  of  money 
savings,  a condition  that  weakens  individual  brand  relationship  bonds. 


Detergent  seems  to  be  one  thing  that,  I am  not  very  good,  hardly  ever  use 
coupons,  but  usually  with  detergents,  sometimes  dishwashing  liquid,  I will  use 
coupons  for.  I have  maybe  five  brands  of  detergent  that  I will  pick  between. 
That  way  if  there  is  something  that  I like,  if  there  was  a great  deal  on  Cheer, 
then  I can  go  ahead  and  pick  that.  With  five  brands  that  you  like,  something  is 
always  going  to  be  on  sale. 
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I used  to  always  buy  Tide.  To  get  the  "kid  dirt"  out.  A lady  I worked  with  who 
also  had  kids  said  that  it  was  the  best  for  getting  kids’  clothes  clean.  But  now, 

I don’t  know.  I’ll  use  the  Tide,  or  Cheer,  or  Surf.  Whatever  is  on  sale. 

The  effects  of  multiple  role  requirements  on  time  availability  have  also  trickled  down  to 

the  brand  relationship  level.  To  meet  increasingly  overwhelming  demands  on  her  time,  Karen 

has  adopted  a satisficing  approach  to  purchasing,  a settling  for  this  brand  or  that,  a form  of 

strategic  inertia  on  her  part.  Karen  has  adapted  the  structure  of  her  brand  beliefs  to  support  her 

now  common  multi-brand  purchasing  behaviors.  While  she  used  to  think  that  differences  between 

brands  were  more  meaningful,  she  now  feels  that  all  national  contenders  in  a product  category 

are  basically  alike. 


I can’t  say  that  I tell  a difference  or  anything  with  the  detergents.  I mean,  I 
could  probably  notice  the  difference,  I mean,  I think  you  can,  but  I probably 
wouldn’t.  I definitely  wouldn’t  buy  a generic  or  a store  brand,  there  is  usually 
a reason  why  they  are  so  cheap,  but  I would  get  one  of  maybe  five  things  that 
I would  go  ahead  and  pick  between.  The  big  brands  are  all  alike. 


Karen  also  reports  a history  of  disloyalties  to  brands  that,  in  part,  reflects  her  on-going 
struggle  for  an  inner  versus  other-defined  self.  The  abrupt  disruption  of  many  of  Karen’s  chosen 
relationships  in  response  to  the  demands  of  others  is  reflective  of  a battle  to  assert  herself  and  lay 
claim  to  her  own  desires  in  the  face  of  others’  preferences,  a contest  that  has  typically  seen  losses 
in  the  past. 


My  mother  always  used  Ban  and  that’s  what  I used.  Then  I sort  of  acquired 
Right  Guard  when  Jim  and  I got  married.  So  I used  that  for  a little  while.  Then 
I went  back  to  Ban  after  we  split  up.  I always  preferred  the  roll-ons  to  the 
sprays. 

I was  using  Ciara  perfume.  Then  I got  the  Estee  Lauder  for  a gift.  I remember 
she  put  on  the  note,  ’I  hope  you  like  this  as  much  as  me.’  I never  really  did  like 
it  that  much,  but  I used  it. 
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The  effect  of  these  anti-loyalty  forces  has  been  to  narrow  Karen’s  entire  perspective  on 
brands  to  include  only  the  present,  as  opposed  to  including  a strong  carry-over  effect  from  the 
past.  Held  together  by  favorable  situational  circumstances  rather  than  feelings  of  personal  convic- 
tion, brands  to  which  Karen  was  once  loyal  have  now  moved  from  being  "friends  of  commit- 
ment" to  being  "friends  of  convenience." 

Even  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  passive  brand  detachment  are  at  times  misleading.  On 
close  inspection,  many  of  Karen’s  stated  brand  loyalties  are  in  actuality  avoidances  from  certain 
brands  rather  than  attractions  to  others.  This  effect  is  particularly  evident  in  categories  where 
the  competition  is  slight  or  non-existent. 

I always  buy  Comet...  I hate  the  Ajax.  It  doesn’t  work  good  at  all.  And,  I don’t 
think  there  are  any  other  brands  anyway,  are  there? 

I buy  the  Success  Rice...  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  brands,  not  in  that  type  of 
rice.  So,  in  a way.  Success  Rice  is  the  only  option  in  the  kind  of  rice  that  I want. 

At  other  times,  Karen’s  stated  preferences  and  feelings  of  loyalty  are  simply  reflections 
of  the  preferences  of  other  household  members,  past  and  present.  With  few  exceptions,  Karen’s 
stories  demonstrate  how  her  brand  relationships  are  often  buffeted  and  mediated  by  the  wishes 
of  others. 

Mop  and  Glo?  That  was  Daddy.  I never  really  did  like  that...  Palmolive?  That 
was  Jim...  The  Dove  started  with  him...  Mayonnaise?  I Just  bought  the  brand 
that  Jim  told  me... 

Cereals?  I Just  really  buy  what  is  demanded  of  me. 

I buy  Joy  all  the  time.  That  is  what  my  mother  used  to  buy...  I have  the  Lysol 
cleaner  up  there.  I am  sure  that  that  is  what  my  mother  uses.  I don’t  especially 
like  it. 

Where  strong  brand  relationships  do  exist,  their  meaning  is  slightly  different  than  the 
label  normally  implies.  The  majority  of  Karen’s  loyalties  are  perhaps  more  accurately  classified 
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as  habits  than  as  commitments.  Karen’s  desire  for  structure  and  routines  manifests  itself  in  a 
preference  for  the  constancy  that  strong  brand  relationships  can  provide.  These  routines  are  a 
way  for  her  to  manage  risks  and  control  an  unnecessary  source  of  uncertainty  in  her  complicated 
life. 


A lot  of  these  things  are  just  here  because  I never  tried  anything  else  and  I Just 
use  that  brand  out  of  habit. 

I find  that  if  you  like  something,  then  you  stick  to  it.  That’s  how  I am.  If  I find 
something  in  a restaurant  that  I liked,  I might  go  back  and  get  that  over  and  over 
again,  instead  of  trying  something  else  that  might  sound  good.  Why  order 
something  else  that  may  end  up  not  being  as  good  as  the  one  I know  I liked  from 
before?  And  that  is  just  how  my  life  seems  to  be. 

Interestingly,  Karen  reports  many  sporadic,  relatively  short-lived  episodes  of  brand  loyal 
relations.  The  episodes  end  abruptly  with  the  onset  of  boredom  and  satiation,  only  to  be  replaced 
by  another  loyalty  that  is  embraced  for  a time  and  is,  again,  subsequently  discarded.  In  this  way, 
Karen  rotates  in  a pattern  of  serial  monogamy  (Sherry  1987)  between  products  within  a given  use 
occasion  (e.g.,  the  Lender’s  bagel  stage  is  replaced  by  the  Eggo  waffle  stage,  which  is  followed 
by  the  Kix  or  Cheerios  phase,  and  again  the  Lender’s  bagel  stage,  and  so  on).  A character  of 
resurgence  characterizes  the  brand  usage  phases  referred  to  above;  while  variety  is  sought,  the 
same  brands  are  filtered  in  and  out  over  time. 

A parallel  between  Karen’s  current  life  situation  and  her  tendency  to  discard  brands  can 
be  made;  both  are  attempts  to  seek  new  stimulation,  to  "start  over."  However,  in  the  face  of  this 
apparent  disruption,  the  cycling  of  brand  "sets"  allows  Karen  to  maintain  some  sense  of  connec- 
tion to  the  past  and  continuity  into  the  future.  Embedded  within  the  familiar,  the  multi-brand 
loyalties  Karen  has  developed  add  some  sense  of  stability,  calm,  and  predictability  to  her  life. 

Despite  her  general  propensity  for  shallow  brand  involvements,  a few  isolated  cases  that 
could  accurately  be  classified  as  committed,  close  relationships  were  identified  in  Karen’s  brand 
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history.  As  with  Jean,  each  case  of  strong  brand  loyalty  could  be  traced  to  a tie  with  centrally- 
held  identity  concerns.  In  this  case,  Karen’s  transition-related  life  task  of  self-definition  and  ego- 
enhancement  provides  the  glue  holding  her  brand  relationships  together.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  each  of  these  relationships,  brand  usage  has  been  intricately  structured  by  ritual  processes. 
These  processes  serve  as  continual  support  and  reaffirmation  of  the  personal  meaning  of  the 
brand,  strengthening  the  role  it  plays  in  daily  life. 

One  of  the  few  areas  of  life  satisfaction  that  Karen  currently  enjoys  concerns  her 
presentation  of  self  in  relation  to  others  her  age.  While  others  around  her  experience  the  sense 
of  bodily  decline  and  aging  that  accompanies  approach  of  the  40-year  mark,  Karen  has  managed 
to  maintain  a youthful  appearance.  She  adheres  closely  to  a regular  exercise  routine  ("running 
three  miles  every  day  at  5:30,"  "doing  the  hill  or  steps  every  day  at  lunch")  and  highly  scripted 
personal  care  regimen  and  strongly  believes  that  these  activities  have  slowed  the  effects  of  aging. 
Karen  isolates  certain  make-up  and  skin  care  products  as  being  centrally  responsible  for  her 
youthful  look.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  various  Mary  Kay  products  she  uses  in  her  daily 
rituals.  Karen’s  beliefs  about  the  performance  of  Mary  Kay  products  have  deepened  into  feelings 
of  dependency  to  the  extent  that  occasional  slips  in  brand  performance  or  delivery  are  tolerated, 
and  otherwise  inflexible  and  stretched  schedules  are  willfully  modified  so  as  to  prevent  the 
unimaginable  experience  of  product  withdrawal. 

I think  Mary  Kay  is  responsible  for  how  my  skin  looks  now.  I do,  I really  do. 

I mean,  I do  see  it,  I mean,  I did  Just  go  to  my  reunion,  you  know,  and  I 
swear,...  you  know,  everybody  there  is  the  same  age  and  I did  feel  younger  than 
almost  every  woman  in  that  place.  I really  did!  I really  did.  I mean,  I was  just 
looking  at,  looking  at  everybody  and  how  they  changed.  . . . 

My  feelings  for  Mary  Kay  have  increased  too.  Over  time,  I think  maybe  I have 
come  to  appreciate  the  product  more.  I think  of  it  as  "better."  I feel  that  I just 
really,  like  I have  really  come  to  depend  on  it  more.  And,  I,  uh,  just  as  I have 
aged,  like,  I depended  on  it  more  and  need  it  more. 
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The  Mary  Kay,  ...  you  run  out  of  items  at  different  times  and  you  replace  them; 
you  just  go  through  this  representative  and  stuff.  Now  I make  sure  that  I know 
a representative,  and  I build  into  my  schedule  the  time  it  takes  for  them  to  order 
what  you  want  and  get  it  to  you  and  all.  I even  buy  two  sometimes  so  that  I don’t 
run  out.  I’ll  even  make  a special  trip  to  the  representative’s  house  if  I have  to  to 
get  what  I need. 


Karen  expresses  similar  feelings  for  Dove  soap,  another  product  that  occupies  a central 
place  in  her  daily  skin  care  ritual.  At  a certain  level,  Karen’s  loyalties  can  be  seen  as  an 
opportunity  for  her  to  stand  up  for  herself  and  the  things  that  she  believes  in.  In  maintaining 
loyalty  to  brands  that  others  in  the  household  reject,  Karen  finds  a rare  opportunity  to  exert  her 
independence  against  the  whim  of  another,  a final  step  in  her  inner-self  development. 


Well,  I started  using  Dove  when  I married  Jim.  That  was  his  brand.  I probably 
used  Dial  before  that  because  that  was  what  my  mother  used.  But,  I started  using 
that  and  I liked  it.  Now  I wouldn’t  use  the  Dial  anymore.  I wouldn’t  use 
anything  else,  that  is  just  really  good  for  my  skin.  I just  buy  the  Dial  for  the 
kids,  because  they  can’t  tell  the  difference.  But  I can.  I use  it  everyday  morning 
and  night  when  I do  my  make-up  stuff,  and  I can  definitely  tell  the  difference. 
It’s  more  expensive,  but  it  is  worth  it. 


Karen  also  professes  strong  feelings  of  loyalty  for  the  fluid-replacement  beverage 
Gatorade.  Randomly  introduced  to  the  brand  as  a result  of  her  son’s  sickness,  consumption  of 
Gatorade  is  now  an  integral  part  of  Karen’s  early-morning  exercise  ritual;  after  running  for  an 
hour  or  so,  Karen  comes  home  at  5:30  a.m.  and  enjoys  a glass  of  Gatorade.  Symbolizing  accom- 
plishment and  self-adequacy,  and  marking  a celebration  of  her  independence  and  "time  alone," 
Gatorade  is  another  product  that  makes  Karen  feel  good  about  herself.  In  response  to  this  ego- 
enhancement,  the  brand  is  rewarded  with  strong  feelings  of  loyalty  and  commitment.  Unlike  the 
beliefs  of  parity  that  characterize  Karen’s  general  brand  attitudes,  thoughts  of  Gatorade 
replacement  or  substitution  would  never  be  entertained. 


Gatorade  definitely  started  with  the  kids.  1 know  I used  to  hate  that  stuff  And 
then  the  kids  would  get  sick  and  the  doctor  would  say,  ’Give  them  this  and  this 
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and  this,  and  Gatorade.’  I really  adopted  a taste  for  it.  Now  I drink  Gatorade  all 
the  time.  I have  it  every  morning  after  I come  in  from  my  run.  I always  have 
a glass  of  it  in  my  hand  when  I am  cleaning  the  house.  That’s  me...  I am  very 
loyal  to  Gatorade.  I would  say  that  I am  very  loyal  to  that.  I know  they  have 
other  brands  of  that  now,  but  I have  never  even  picked  up  a bottle  of  them. 
Never  even  tried  them.  Because  I like  Gatorade  a lot.  I really  do. 


A final  example  of  felt  loyalty  and  commitment  is  found  in  Karen’s  close  relationship 
with  Coke  Classic.  Unlike  the  more  privately-consumed  products  mentioned  above,  Karen 
mentions  Coke  Classic  as  a brand  that  others  readily  associate  with  her.  Karen’s  loyalty  to  Coke 
is  tied  to  the  statements  of  bodily  image  and  fitness  that  the  brand  conveys  to  others;  Karen 
remains  loyal  to  the  brand  because  to  switch  from  it  would  be  an  admission  that  her  self-concept 
were  in  need  of  repair. 


I think  that  I am  one  of  the  last  people  that  still  drinks  Coke.  Everyone  knows 
that.  If  they  were  to  see  me  with  a Diet  Coke,  they  would  be...  surprised. 
Because  I sort  of  make  a statement  when  I don’t  drink  Diet  that  I don’t  do  what 
everybody  else  does,  that  I don’t  really  care  about  the  extra  calories  that  much. 
When  I get  a weight  problem,  then  I’ll  switch.  But  I hope  that  never  happens. 


The  Case  of  Vicki 

We  move  now  to  Vicki,  a 23  year-old  due  to  complete  her  masters  studies  at  a major 
southern  university  within  the  next  six  months.  Having  left  the  shelter  of  her  family  not  too  long 
2go,  Vicki  is  experiencing  the  transition  from  dependent  family  member  into  independent,  self- 
sustaining  adult  (Erikson  1959,  1968;  Marcia  1980).  Like  many  students  attending  college  only 
hours  from  home,  Vicki  remains  half  in  and  half  out  of  each  of  these  worlds,  maintaining  ties 
that  bind  her  to  each  world  simultaneously.  Her  parents  take  care  of  her  car  and  provide  her 
with  health  insurance;  she  works  part  time  to  provide  rent  and  spending  money.  She  enjoys 
spheres  of  autonomy  and  privacy  within  the  confines  of  her  own  apartment,  yet  relies  on  parental 
advice  when  making  important  decisions.  Vicki  evidences  a strong  desire  not  to  sever  her  ties 
to  home;  she  speaks  of  the  personal  service  connections  she  maintains  in  her  hometown,  the 
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friends  she  likes  to  visit  there,  and  even  admits  that  upon  graduation,  she  will  likely  return  home 
in  order  to  save  money  before  beginning  her  formal  career.  During  her  time  at  college,  however, 
Vicki  is  making  a concerted  effort  to  separate  from  her  family,  reduce  her  dependency  on  family 
support  and  authority,  and  develop  a new  home  base  of  her  own.  A conflict  between  dependence 
and  independence,  and  between  self  versus  family  results-a  theme  that  surfaces  later  in  the 
context  of  Vicki’s  brand  relationships. 

Vicki  s experience  is  not  unlike  that  of  other  college-aged  students  living  away  from 
home,  anticipating  entry  into  the  world  of  careers  and  families  (Marcia  1980;  Waterman  et  al. 
1974).  This  is  a phase  of  serious  self-concept  negotiation.  It  is  a time  for  exploring  available 
roles  and  identities,  and  for  making  provisional  commitments  to  some  of  them.  It  is  the  time  to 
choose  an  occupational  role  consistent  with  interests,  values,  and  the  evolving  sense  of  self.  It 
is  the  time  to  establish  new  friendships  that  capitalize  upon  emerging  interests,  and  to  filter 
through  those  of  yesterday  for  continued  significance.  It  is  the  time  to  consider  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  as  potential  mates  and  partners  for  future  phases  of  life.  The  overall  task  at  this 
developmental  phase  is  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  adult  world,  arrive  at  an  initial  definition 
of  the  self  as  adult,  and  fashion  a life  world  consistent  with  the  external  and  internal  dimensions 
of  that  definition. 

Consistent  with  her  life  stage,  Vicki  is  involved  in  an  active  search  for  relevant  and 
meaningful  concepts  that  can  be  applied  to  her  developing  sense  of  self  (Erikson  1959,  1968). 
Her  dominant  life  project  at  this  time  concerns  exploration  and  provisional  identity  construction 
and  testing.  A pivotal  meaning  structure  that  Vicki  is  applying  to  her  evolving  sense  of  self 
concerns  issues  of  femininity  and  sexuality.  At  some  level,  almost  all  of  her  current  goals  and 
life  projects  are  organized  around  the  activity  of  finding  and  attracting  a boyfriend,  and 
cultivating  a meaningful  relationship  toward  the  goal  of  marriage.  In  this  sense. 
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femininity/sexuality  can  be  considered  a secondary  theme  within  Vicki’s  overall  project  of 
exploration  and  provisional  identity  testing. 

Vicki’s  Brand  Relationships 

It  is  interesting  to  take  this  framework  of  change  and  apparent  confusion  and  lay  it  against 
Vicki’s  brand  relationship  portfolio.  Surprisingly,  of  the  three  women  interviewed  in  this  study, 
Vicki  was  the  most  involved  with  brands  in  general  and  the  most  loyal  to  specific  brands  in 
particular.  In  contrast  to  what  one  might  logically  conclude  from  a life  project  of  change  and 
exploration,  the  type  of  person  that  Vicki  is  and  the  particular  life  stage  in  which  she  finds  herself 
appear  to  be  highly  conducive  to  brand  relationship  initiation  and  close  relationship  formation. 

Vicki  exhibits  a natural  predisposition  toward  the  development  of  brand  relationships  and 
the  formation  of  intimate  loyalties.  Vicki’s  tendencies  toward  loyal  brand  relationships  are 
primarily  reflective  of  the  degree  and  depth  to  which  she  readily  links  brands  with  concepts  of 
self.  To  Vicki,  products  and  brands  represent  efficient  summary  statements  of  meaning.  And 
Vicki  is  an  active  consumer  of  these  symbols  and  signs,  eagerly  embracing  them  in  her  identity 
construction,  development,  and  communication  processes  ("God,"  she  confesses,  "I  am  every 
marketer  s dream!").  A child  weaned  on  television,  MTV,  and  mass  communication,  Vicki  has 
become  a master  of  advertising  slogans  and  images.  She  is  especially  adept  at  constructing  her 
identities  through  brands  and  believes  that  others  rely  on  this  communication  system  as  well. 
Vicki  relayed  several  instances  in  which  friends  willingly  and  spontaneously  use  brands  in 
describing  who  and  what  "Vicki"  is  all  about.  In  this  sense,  many  of  the  brands  to  which  Vicki 
professes  strong  loyalty  serve  as  actual  extensions  of  her  self. 


I went  through  a stage  once  where  I used  Ivory.  Ivory  soap.  Ivory  shampoo  and 
conditioner.  I was  the  biggest  Ivory  girl  that  could  have  possibly  been  walking! 
But,  it  was  just,  you  know,  something  that  I wanted  to,  something  that, 

something  about  that  that  I internalized  or  whatever I think  I was  like  in  ninth 

grade,  I was  like  14  or  15.  And,  but,  the  thing  is,  in  my  whole  life  people  have 
been  telling  me,  "You  look  like  an  Ivory  girl."  That  makes  you  feel  special!  I 
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kind  of  took  it  as  a compliment,  I mean,  ’cause  they  always  had  real  clean,  real 
pretty,  fresh-looking  people,  you  know,  not  beautiful,  but  very,  I wanna  say, 
wholesome,  pure,  whatever,  but  I mean,  to  me,  that  was  important.  Who 
wouldn’t  want  to  be  thought  of  as  queen-natural  and  wholesome?  I mean,  I have 
been  hearing  that.  I heard  that  for  years  from  all  different  people.  I still  do. 

Everyone  knows  what  brand  of  toothpaste  I use.  Just  in  discussing  it,  I mean, 
among  friends  or  whatever,  people  know  that  Vicki  uses  Crest.  That  is  just  a 
given. 

I asked  my  girlfriend  what  brands  she  would  associate  with  me,  you  know, 
’cause  we  are  doing  this  study?  And  she  said,  without  hesitation,  ’Oh,  Soft’n 
Dry,  definitely!’  Because  there  is  a Soft’n  Dry  story  that  we  shared  together,  and 
she  knows  that  I always  used  that.  My  sister  says  the  same  thing.  She  says 
Soft’n  Dry  smells  like  me.  That  my  closets  and  my  things  all  have  that  smell, 
the  ’Vicki  smell.’ 


Unlike  Jean,  whose  loyalties  tend  to  converge  upon  a seif  as  defined  within  the 
mother/wife  role,  Vicki  at  once  incorporates  a variety  of  brands  in  support  of  the  multiple 
dimensions  of  self  she  seeks  to  develop  and  maintain. 


Me,  I have  perfumes,  that  I have,  like,  different  labels  for  them  for  when  I want 
to  wear  them.  They  say  different  things  about  me.  You  know,  like,  I wear 
Opium,  it  is  my  nighttime  seductive  scent.  And,  my  friendly  day  scent  is 
Intimate  Musk.  And,  I love  Giorgio.  It  is  one  of  the  few  scents  that  I wear  and 
people  come  up  to  me  and  say,  ’You  smell  good!’  and  when  I tell  them  what  I 
am  wearing,  they  are  like,  ’It  doesn’t  smell  that  way  on  me!!  That  is  my  all 
around  ’get  noticed’  scent. 

Umm,  I think  I will  definitely  buy  the  Opium  again  when  I run  out  because  I do, 
I mean  I really  like  it,  and  I mean,  w'ell,  it’s  part  of  my  identity  now,  you  know? 
If  I go  out  at  night  and  I want  to  be  in  a certain  mood  or  way  or  whatever,  I will 
use  the  Opium.  No  question.  I can’t  see  changing  the  way  I think  about  myself 
when  it  comes  to  that. 


Many  of  the  brands  with  which  Vicki  develops  close  relationships  have  an  image  of 
sexuality  or  femininity  that  supports  her  secondary  theme  (e.g.,  perfumes,  make-up,  and  lingerie 
brands,  as  well  as  the  retailer  Victoria’s  Secret).  Vicki  also  referred  to  two  sub-topics  that 
organize  her  feminine/sexual  product  relationships;  Vicki  has  decided  that  floral  and  scent  themes 
will  reflect  her  desired  image  of  femininity  and  is  driven  to  initiate  relationships  with  brands  that 
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satisfy  these  motives.  Vicki  admits  that  she  is  often  more  loyal  to  the  sub-themes  than  to  the 
brands  that  are  chosen  to  reflect  those  themes,  introducing  a type  of  loyalty  that  may  be  referred 
to  as  theme  versus  brand  loyalty. 


I am  loyal  in  every  sense  of  the  word  to  Opium-scented  Opium  perfume.  Oh, 
I also  have  Opium-scented  candles,  too.  And  potpourri.  And  drawer  liners. 
Opium  scented  soap.  I am  remembering  all  this  stuff  now!  ...  I guess  you  could 
say  that  I am  loyal  to  the  smell. 

I am  in  a big  floral  kick  right  now.  Everything  is  flowers.  I mean,  floral  sheets, 
floral  comforter,  floral-scented  shampoo  and  conditioner.  You  name  it!  Hair 
spray.  Everything!  That  is  just  my,  that  is  what  motivates  me  now.  There  are  all 
these  new  shampoos  that  have  all  the  floral  extracts  and  stuff?  I am  eating  that 
stuff  up  sideways!  I don’t  know  if  it  is  this  "surge  in  femininity"  coming  out  or 
what.  If  you  want  to  take  this  floral  metaphor  further,  I mean,  at  this  point  in 
my  life,  I feel  very,  I mean,  trying,  I am  hoping  one  day  to  attract  maybe  a date 
or  a boyfriend,  and  I am  a lot  more  delicate  and  vulnerable  now.  And,  it’s  just 
this  big  flower  kick.  Plus,  flowers  also  smell  good.  . . . 


Reflecting  her  reliance  on  the  communicative  power  of  brands,  Vicki  admits  being 
disturbed  when  she  cannot  find  a brand  that  perfectly  reflects  her  sense  of  self,  and  will  engage 
in  a search  process  that  may  take  years  before  the  "right"  brand  is  identified.  Here,  the  theme 
of  exploration  and  testing  is  most  evident.  In  the  engaging  and  time-consuming  process  of 
searching  for  "the  perfect  brand,"  Vicki  will  experiment  with  several  brands  in  a series  of 
conditional  trial  relationships. 


In  high  school,  I had  friends  I think  that  wore  some  scent,  but  nobody  wore 
anything  that  I really  liked.  And  one  of  my  friends,  umm,  Mimi,  always,  like, 
came  to  school,  she  had  like  this  image  that  she  always  wanted  to  project,  you 
know,  and  she  always  used,  like,  the  same  perfumes,  over  and  over  again.  I 
mean  everyday,  she  just  smelled  the  same,  she  was  just  the  same,  she  did  the 
same.  And  it  was  just  consistent.  I mean,  you  could  count  on  her  for  that. 
And,  I dunno,  I knew  I didn’t  have  a smell,  I didn’t  have  anything!  After  a lot 
of  thinking  and  looking  around,  I decided  that  I wanted  to  wear  Musk.  That  just 
clicked.  For  Christmas,  we  had  gone  looking,  my  Mom  and  I.  I had  just  decided 
I wanted  this  Musk  scent.  So  we  went,  and  we  tried  on  so  many.  We  went  back 
so  many  times,  different  times  of  the  day,  different  days.  And  the  ones  that  were 
the  nicest  were  the  Intimate  Musk  by  Revlon  and  the  Jordache  Love  Musk,  and 
I remember  that  year  for  Christmas,  they  bought  me  a bottle  of  each.  And  so  1 


had  these  two  musks  to  go  back  and  forth  from.  And,  eventually.  Intimate  Musk 
became  the  absolute  favorite  and  I have  gotten  that  every  year  since. 
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Having  survived  a stringent  initial  screening,  provisional  brands  are  granted  temporary 
loyalty  status  during  their  trial  period.  They  are  then  evaluated  for  promotion  into  brands  of 
commitment  after  ample  time  has  passed  in  which  they  prove  or  disprove  themselves. 


If  I just  buy  something  once,  I am  not  going  to  feel  loyalty  to  it,  unless  for  some 
reason  it  was  absolutely  stupendous.  I believe  these  things  have  to  prove  them- 
selves to  me. 


For  the  most  part,  Vicki’s  brand  relationships  endure,  buttressed  by  the  biased  beliefs, 
personalized  meanings,  and  consumption  rituals  that  she  develops  to  protect  them.  Deepening 
further  still  the  felt-experience  of  her  strong  brand  relationships  is  Vicki’s  centrally-held  personal 
belief  in  faithfulness:  i.e.,  to  be  true  to  herself  and  to  remain  committed  to  the  beliefs  she  openly 
professes. 


I guess  it  is  like,  maybe  I should  not  bring  this  up,  but  it  is  kind  of  like  religion. 
Shoot,  I will  go  to  any  kind  of  service,  but  it  is  not  going  to  make  me  change  my 
beliefs  in  any  way.  I don’t  want  to  say  that  I am  closed-minded,  but  I do  stick 
to  what  I believe  in.  And  that  pretty  much  is  something  that  always  guides  me. 
It  is  like  sticking  up  for  what  you  believe  in.  In  high  school,  like,  when  we  had 
to  put  a quote  under  my  picture?  I don’t  know  if  I can  remember  the  exact 
words  but,  it  was  like,  "in  high  school,  1 have  learned  to  stand  up  for  what  I 
believe  in  and  to  not  let  the  opinions  of  others  influence  my  own."  And,  I 
always  stick  to  that. 

If  I believe  in  something,  then  I stick  with  it!  To  me,  I am  very,  I mean,  I don’t 
know  if  loyal  is  the  word,  but  I do  stick  to  my  guns.  I am  not  looking  at  this 
solely  in  terms  of  consistency,  it  is  more  like  kind  of  having  a backbone.  If  you 
don’t  have  things  that  you  believe  in,  then  you  are  going  to  be  wishy-washy,  you 
know? 


By  being  faithful  to  her  brands,  Vicki’s  high  standards  are  not  compromised,  and  her 
sense  of  self  is  not  violated.  In  Vicki’s  value  system,  commitment  to  consistent  purchase  is  an 
obligation  of  the  person  who  receives  consistently-delivered  quality.  An  often-used  description 
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of  the  two-sided  nature  of  her  loyal  brand  relations  as  being  "tried  and  true"  reflects  this  quality: 
if  you  try  a brand  and  it  is  true  to  you  in  consistently  delivering  quality,  you  must  in  turn 
reciprocate  by  being  true  to  it  through  consistent  purchase."  At  this  level,  Vicki’s  loyalty  to  the 
brand  can  in  fact  be  interpreted  as  loyalty  to  the  self. 


I guess,  I mean,  in  a way  I guess  that  maybe  it  is  not  necessarily  being  loyal  to 
the  product  that  is  at  issue,  but  being  loyal  to  myself  by  consistently  buying  it. 
I don  t know  if  that’s  possible.  I mean,  I am  definitely  a variety-seeker  when  it 
comes  to  certain  things  but,  I mean,  on  the  whole,  I am  pretty  consistent  with  my 
rituals  and  stuff  like  that.  You  know,  you  keep  certain  products  in  there  or 
whatever.  You  are  true  to  what  you  believe  in. 

I’m  a little  biased.  If  I think  something  is  best  for  me,  then  it  should  be  best  for 
everybody  else.  If  you  use  a product,  you  should  believe  in  it. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rampant  switching  behaviors  that  coexist  among  Vicki’s 
loyalties.  Consistent  with  her  current  exploration  theme,  Vicki  likes  to  "keep  her  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  market."  She  stays  abreast  of  new  introductions  and  extensions 
by  reading  published  product  information  and  by  making  extensive  use  of  product  trial 
experiments.  Her  extensive  trial  size  collection  of  personal  care  products,  perfumes,  shampoos, 
conditioners,  and  scents  attests  to  these  interests.  In  the  final  analysis,  Vicki  proclaims  a desire 
for  "stability  within  her  variety."  She  swears  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  brands  she  holds  most 
central.  But,  even  with  these  brands,  Vicki  can  be  caught  "brushing  around"  sometimes.  No 
harm  is  noted  if  the  ingoing  intent  is  trial  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  gathering  or  exposure. 

I keep  up  with  all  the  new  stuff,  and  I will  always  try  it.  But  there  are  the  tried 
and  true  things  that  I will  always  keep...  even  if  1 use  another  one  every  once  in 
a while. 


Within  this  context  of  devotion  and  commitment,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how  readily 
Vicki  can  terminate  a long-standing  and  committed  brand  relationship.  Almost  as  easily  as  Vicki 
embraces  brands  with  her  loyalties,  she  is  seen  to  let  them  fall.  Looking  across  the  pattern  of 
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her  relationships  over  time,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  Vicki’s  loyalties  are  of  a 

transient  nature,  reflecting  more  a character  of  infatuation  than  true  commitment.  This  is  in  part 

a function  of  her  volatile  sense  of  self;  as  she  experiments  with  life  and  her  definition  of  self 

evolves,  so  does  her  brand  relationship  portfolio  change  in  response. 

At  this  stage  in  my  life,  there  is  a definite  floral  identification  there,  and  I don’t 
know  what  that  is  going  to  fall  into  next.  It  is  kind  of  like  an  evolving  identity. 

And,  whatever  form  my  identity  takes,  then  I incorporate  these  products  until  I 
change  again. 


Much  of  the  change  in  Vicki’s  relationship  portfolio  is  a result  of  increased  consumer 
learning  and  experience  with  the  shopper  role.  As  she  acquires  personal  experience  as  a 
consumer,  she  slowly  sheds  the  brand  relationships  automatically  inherited  from  her  mother,  and 
becomes  less  willing  to  blindly  accept  her  product  recommendations.  Throughout  this  period, 
loyalties  are  shifted  and  redefined  as  the  person  becomes  an  independent  thinker  with  her  own 
views  about  product  superiority  and  uniqueness. 


This  is  the  first  box  of  tea  bags  that  I have  ever  bought  on  my  own.  That  was  a 
dilemma!  I bought  Tetley.  Those  were  the  kind  that  my  mother  had  sent  me 
originally  that  I had  just  finished.  That  was  a little  bit  of  info  that  I had.  Next 
time  maybe  I will  buy  something  else,  you  know,  branch  out  on  my  own  here. 

I use  Lysol,  no,  change  that.  I don’t  use  Lysol  Tub  and  Tile  cleaner  anymore. 
I bought  Dow  scrubbing  bubbles  and  that  works.  The  Lysol  Tub  and  Tile  was 
the  one  Mom  always  used  in  the  house.  I asked  my  Mom  if  she  ever  used  the 
Dow  one,  and  she  said  she  tried  it  a long  time  ago  and  wasn’t  satisfied  with  it. 
But  the  Dow  is  ’new  and  improved’  and  I think  it  works  fine.  She’s  Just  not  up 
on  it. 


In  the  end,  it  can  be  said  that  Vicki  remains  loyal  to  being  loyal.  Her  brand  relationships 


proceed  in  a serially-monogamous  fashion  as  she  successively  replaces  old  loyalties  with  the  new. 


Oh,  did  I tell  you  I got  a new  perfume?  Oh,  the  Opium?  Well,  I am  getting 
kind  of  sick  of  that,  so  I found  . . . 
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Summary  of  Idiogranhic  Analyses 

The  case  stories  illustrate  the  many  and  varied  connections  that  can  be  drawn  between 
a person’s  personality  portfolio  and  his/her  array  of  brand  interactions.  The  data  illustrate  how 
the  projects  and  themes  people  use  to  define  themselves  are  often  played  out  in  the  cultivation 
and  maintenance  of  specific  brand  relationships.  The  life  history  approach  provided  unambiguous 
evidence  of  the  highly  contextual  and  interconnected  character  of  a person’s  brand  relationships, 
demonstrating  how  each  brand  relationship  (or,  lack  thereof)  can  help  in  the  exploration, 
establishment,  or  on-going  support  of  key  identity  concerns.  Interconnections  within  the  brand 
relationship  portfolio  were  also  revealed  through  characteristic  styles  people  adopted  in  interacting 
with  brands-styles  that  oftentimes  mirrored  the  general  orientations  they  employed  in  interacting 
with  others.  These  insights  are  most  striking  when  contrasts  and  comparisons  are  made  across 
persons  for  whom  different  identity  issues  are  operative,  such  as  with  the  women  interviewed  in 
the  present  study. 

Jean,  for  example,  receives  a great  deal  of  her  motivation  from  her  desire  to  please 
others,  primarily,  the  members  of  her  family  and  "extended  family."  Jean  believes  that  others’ 
evaluations  of  her  are  primarily  a function  of  her  performance  in  the  important  roles  of  mother 
and  wife.  As  a consequence,  she  tends  to  develop  close  relationships  with  products  experience 
has  taught  her  are  the  best.  This  label  guarantees  favorable  performance  in  highly  valued 
traditional  roles.  Strong  beliefs  in  heritage  and  tradition  further  support  a tendency  toward 
forming  and  maintaining  relationships  with  classic  (oftentimes  ethnic)  brands.  By  connecting  at 
these  levels,  Jean’s  brands  are  rewarded  with  commitment  levels  that  survive  twenty  years  of 
trials  or  more.  This  style  of  accumulating  a portfolio  of  strongly-held,  dedicated,  and  committed 
relationships  is  mirrored  in  the  interpersonal  spheres  of  Jean’s  life  as  well. 

Young  Vicki  also  lets  others  define  her,  but  believes  that  others’  evaluations  are  primarily 
a function  of  the  kinds  and  types  of  products  that  she  displays  and  uses,  rather  than  the 
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performance  she  renders  in  valued  roles.  Perhaps  reflective  of  postmodern  society  in  general, 
Vicki  is  strongly  motivated  by  a belief  in  the  power  of  imagery.  Vicki  picks  and  chooses  from 
the  palette  of  product  offerings  in  constructing  an  image  that  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  self  she 
envisions  in  her  mind:  at  this  time,  a self  reflective  of  her  current  theme  of  femininity  and 
sexuality.  Products  and  brands  that  help  Vicki  to  achieve  and  communicate  her  desired  self  are 
rewarded  with  relationships  rich  in  fidelity,  attachment,  and  commitment.  Vicki’s  overall 
personality  is  in  fact  conducive  to  relationship  formation  and  development.  Vicki  relishes 
relationships  at  all  levels,  and  supports  the  idea  of  commitment  through  her  credo  in  remaining 
true  to  one’s  self  and  one’s  beliefs.  However,  Vicki’s  coincidental  flux  in  identity  and  self- 
concept  challenges  her  loyalties  as  readily  as  they  are  formed.  Despite  her  predisposition  toward 
attachment,  when  the  image  of  the  brand  is  weakened  somehow  by  its  inability  to  connect  with 
an  evolving  self  image,  Vicki  moves  on  to  a better  equipped  communicator,  reconstructing 
another  self  from  available  bits  and  pieces  in  typical  postmodern  fashion.  Vicki’s  current  life 
cycle  stage  also  presents  a double-edged  scenario  for  the  cultivation  of  enduring  brand 
relationships,  while  her  first  home-away-from-home  offers  many  relationship  initiation 
opportunities,  inexperience  with  the  consumer  role  places  newly-formed  relationships  on  tentative 
and  unstable  grounds. 

Karen  offers  an  interesting  case  in  the  sense  that  recent  life  events  have  forced  her  to 
reevaluate  her  definition  of  self.  At  one  time  like  Jean,  Karen  let  others’  evaluations  of  her 
performance  as  wife  and  mother  influence  her  self-assessment.  At  that  time,  Karen  would  adopt 
any  product  asked  for,  even  if  she  wasn’t  whole-heartedly  supportive  of  it.  Now,  she  is  ques- 
tioning this  other-oriented  self-definition,  and  is  looking  internally  to  see  who  she  is.  Karen’s 
questions  of  self-(re)discovery  are  particularly  salient  as  she  contemplates  transition  into  her 
fortieth  year.  These  identity  issues  are  directly  reflected  in  Karen’s  profe.ssed  loyalties  to 
products  that  make  her  feel  good  about  herself  (i.e.,  Gatorade,  Mary  Kay,  Dove  soap,  Coke 
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Classic).  Relationships  with  this  small  set  of  brands  are  so  strong  as  to  be  classified  as  potential 
dependencies.  Without  deep  ties  to  her  youthful  sense  of  self,  Karen’s  brand  relationships  fall 
victim  to  the  circumstances  of  her  current  life  situation,  where  time  constraints,  money  concerns, 
and  simplification  heuristics  dominate. 

It  is  possible  that  the  different  themes  and  brand  relationship  styles  revealed  in  the  above 
stories  are  in  part  a function  of  the  socialization  processes  specific  to  a given  generational  cohort. 
Jean  was  born  at  a time  when  women  derived  their  personal  worth  in  large  part  from  their  roles 
as  mothers  and  wives.  It  was  a time  when  mastery  of  the  consumer  task  said  a lot  about  one’s 
ability  to  perform  these  important  roles.  Jean’s  socialization  into  a traditionally-gendered  identity 
led  her  to  develop  a portfolio  of  strong,  persistent  loyalties  to  brands  that  could  guarantee 
successful  role  performance.  Vicki,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  free  from  these  traditional 
expectations.  She  is  the  product  of  a postmodern  society  that  encourages  the  construction  of  a 
highly-individuated  identity  through  creative,  eclectic  borrowing  of  the  identity  fragments 
available  in  consumer  culture  (Ogilvy  1990).  Vicki’s  brand  history  is  comprised  of  on-going 
sequences  of  highly  committed,  yet  short-lived  relationships,  a pattern  that  is  perhaps  a direct 
reflection  of  her  eclectic  postmodern  condition.  Karen  is  a women  caught  between  these  two 
worlds:  a woman  who  has  distanced  herself  from  the  traditional  role-oriented  self  definition,  but 
not  yet  fully  embraced  the  new-found  possibilities  available  to  modern  women.  The  highly 
erratic  and  sometimes  cyclical  pattern  that  characterizes  much  of  Karen’s  brand  relationship 
portfolio  is  perhaps  reflective  of  this  transitional  condition:  the  erratic  reflects  her  current  state 
of  indecision,  the  cyclical  represents  periodic  (and  perhaps  welcomed)  returns  to  the  familiar. 

The  contrasting  patterns  of  brand  relationship  formation/maintenance  evident  in  Jean’s 
and  Vicki’s  stories  are  reflective  of  evolving  socialization  processes  that  changed  the  definition 
of  a woman  s central  identity  and,  as  a result,  the  role  of  brand  relationships  within  that  identity. 
The  socialization  processes  governing  the  two  women  also  differentially  emphasized  the  notions 
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of  stability  versus  change.  In  Jean’s  time,  women  were  encouraged  to  form  and  maintain  a 
network  of  committed  relationships,  to  develop  roots.  Vicki  and  the  women  of  her  era  have  been 
trained  for  growth,  change,  and  continual  development;  they  are  encouraged  to  develop  wings. 
These  processes,  too,  are  reflected  at  the  brand  portfolio  level  where  brand  relationships  endure 
or  evolve  in  response  to  the  trials  of  personal  development. 

Across-Person  Analysis  of  Brand  Relationship  Phenomena 

In  this  section,  we  interpret  the  life  story  information  in  a different  light:  this  time 
searching  for  concepts  from  interpersonal  relationship  theory  that  are  reflected  in  the  everyday 
interchanges  between  persons  and  their  brands.  As  a first  step,  the  question  of  whether,  and  in 
what  sense,  a relationship  can  be  said  to  exist  between  a person  and  a brand  is  addressed.  With 
this  as  background,  developmental  dynamics  governing  brand-person  interactions  are  scrutinized. 
Where  possible,  typologies  and  frameworks  are  used  to  summarize  insights  on  the  nature  and 
process  of  brand -person  relationships. 

Do  Person-Brand  Relationships  Exist? 

The  case  study  data  presented  above  support  the  contention  that  people  can  and  do 
develop  relationships  with  the  brands  they  use.  The  brand  stories  as  told  illustrate  how  the 
connections  people  form  with  their  brands  can  extend  far  beyond  the  functional  and  deeper  than 
that  which  simple  preference  implies.  They  demonstrate  how  the  bonds  joining  consumers  and 
their  products  are  often  imbued  with  a meaning  that  goes  beyond  the  objective.  These  are  the 
qualities  of  a relationship. 

On  a purely  surface  level,  informants’  usage  of  relationship  terms  and  analogies  signalled 
the  presence  of  brand-person  relationships.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  consumers  to  incorporate 
relationship  constructs  into  their  brand  story  descriptions:  "I  really  love  my  Saturn;"  "I’m 
committed  100%  to  Opium;"  "I  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about  Crest,  intimately."  Nor 
was  it  unusual  for  them  to  draw  interpersonal  relationship  analogies  when  characterizing  their 
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brand  associations:  Jell-0  is  like  an  old  friend  to  me;"  "My  Acura  is  my  soul  mate."  By  more 
closely  analyzing  the  data  for  the  classes  of  relationships  implied  in  informant’s  stories,  a 
typology  of  brand  relationship  forms  was  constructed  (See  Table  4.1).  As  this  typology  reveals, 
people  s relationships  with  brands  are  many  and  varied,  often  taking  forms  that  are  analogous  to 
those  joining  two  persons. 


Table  4. 1 

A Typology  of  Person-Brand  Relationship  Forms 


Instrumental  Provisions 

Socio-Emotional  Provisions 

Affective  Bond 

Substantive 

Bond 

Affective  Bond 

Substantive 

Imposed. 

Extrinsicallv- 

Motivated 

Relationship 

Spurned  and 

rejected 

love; 

Work  buddies 

Arranged 

marriage; 

Social 

sanctions; 

Blind  dates; 

Rebound 

relationships 

Multi- 

generational 

kin; 

Enslavements 

Voluntary. 

Intrinsically- 

Motivated 

Relationship 

One  night  stands; 
Flings; 

Love  affairs 

Marriage  of 
convenience; 
Fair-weather 
friends 

Enemyships; 

Aversions; 

Best  friends; 

Resurgent 

childhood 

friendships; 

Life-long 

partners 

Headline 

affairs 

Evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  relationship  proposition  was  uncovered  at  a much  deeper 
level,  as  the  analyses  above  suggest.  In  the  cases  of  all  three  women  interviewed,  the  author  was 
able  to  identify  some  brands  that  contributed  to  the  enactment  of  centrally-held  identity  issues  or 
the  resolution  of  salient  identity  concerns.  These  brands  held  profound  meanings  for  the  people 
using  them.  In  the  interpersonal  relationships  literature  (c.f.,  Hinde  1979),  it  is  this  ability  to 
create  and  add  meaning  to  a person’s  life  that  lies  at  the  very  core  of  the  relationship  notion. 
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People  are  not  just  buying  products  because  they  like  them  or  because  they  work;  they  are  having 
relationships  with  them  so  as  to  benefit  from  the  meanings  they  add  into  their  lives. 

Through  analysis,  the  reflection  of  several  interpersonal  relationship  constructs  in  the 
brand  relationship  domain  was  also  revealed,  further  supporting  the  validity  of  thinking  about 
consumer-product  phenomena  in  relationship  terms.  In  many  respects,  the  women  approached 
their  brand  relationships  with  the  same  overall  styles  adopted  in  relating  with  other  people.  In 
managing  brand  (and  person)  relationship  portfolios,  Jeanie,  for  example,  displayed  a discerning 
style,  Vicki  an  acquisitive  style,  and  Karen  an  independent  style  of  interacting  (c.f.,  Matthews 
1986).  The  women  also  seemed  to  vary  in  their  overall  relationship  drives,  with  Vicki  highest 
and  Karen  lowest  on  this  personality  trait.  Again,  the  general  motivation  to  establish  and 
maintain  interpersonal  relationships  was  reflected  in  activities  at  the  brand  level  (c.f.,  McAdams 
1988),  with  Vicki’s  complex  web  of  brand  relationships  mirroring  her  high  drive,  and  Karen’s 
restricted  portfolio  reflecting  her  low  overall  motivation  level. 

Life  cycle  patterns  of  brand  relationship  activity  analogous  to  observed  interpersonal 
patterns  (c.f.,  Stueve  and  Gerson  1977)  were  also  suggested  in  the  data.  .As  with  interpersonal 
behaviors,  brand  initiation  activities  were  greatest  in  Vicki’s  story  of  adolescence/early  adulthood. 
A period  in  which  the  brand  relationship  pool  constricted  in  response  to  convenience-driven 
associations  followed  in  Karen’s  mid-life  course.  This  cycle  of  relative  inactivity  was  then 
replaced  by  period  of  resurgence  and  distillation  in  the  life  stage  of  late  adulthood,  as  revealed 
through  Jean’s  stories. 

A final  way  in  which  the  basic  relationship  proposition  was  supported  in  the  data  concerns 
the  applicability  of  developmental  phenomena  to  the  evolution  of  brand-person  interchanges. 
Collectively,  the  brand  stories  suggest  that  consumer-brand  interactions  develop  along  a 
relationship  life  cycle  curve  that  is  driven  by  many  of  the  same  mechanisms  and  processes 
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governing  the  evolution  of  interpersonal  interchanges.  The  dynamics  regulating  the  evolution  of 
brand-person  interactions  are  detailed  in  the  relationship  development  section  below. 

In  summary,  both  surface-level  and  deep  cues  as  to  the  existence  of  brand-person 
relationships  have  been  revealed  in  the  data.  Moreover,  the  ease  with  which  parallels  can  be 
drawn  between  the  interpersonal  and  brand  domains  has  been  demonstrated.  Collectively,  these 
findings  provide  comfort  in  the  legitimacy  of  the  brand-relationship  phenomenon.  The  data  make 
it  clear  that  not  all  brand  associations  should  be  classified  as  "relationships,"  however. 
Consumer-brand  associations  not  consciously  accessible  to  the  informant  did  not  seem  to  qualify 
as  meaningful  relationships:  nor  did  one-sided  relationships  initiated  by  manufacturers  but 
unacknowledged  by  consumers.  Legitimate  consumer-brand  relationships  satisfied  the  following 
definition,  which  identifies  three  primary  relationship  conditions:  source  or  motivation  of  the 
interdependence,  relationship  provisions  or  rewards,  and  a bond  uniting  relationship  parties: 

The  brand  person  relationship  is  a voluntary  or  imposed  interdependence  between 
a person  and  a brand  characterized  by  a unique  history  of  interactions  and  an 
anticipation  of  future  occurrences,  that  is  intended  to  facilitate  socio-emotional 
or  instrumental  goals  of  the  participants,  and  that  involves  some  type  of 
consolidating  bond. 

The  case  data  suggest  that  certain  product  categories  are  more  likely  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  brand  relationships  than  others.  Risk  emerged  as  an  important  factor  defining 
relationship-relevant  categories.  Product  categories  involving  greater  degrees  of  uncertainty, 
monetary  investment,  barriers  to  exit,  visibility,  or  the  user’s  sense  of  self  increased  the  level  of 
perceived  risk  and,  accordingly,  the  probability  that  a relationship  was  formed  with  the  brand. 
Categories  such  as  these  seemed  to  provided  fertile  relationship  ground  because  of  the 
vulnerabilities  they  exposed.  Whenever  the  consumer  could  evaluate  product  performance 
upfront,  or  when  product  failures  could  exact  serious  material  or  socio-personal  consequences. 
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there  existed  a strong  felt  need  for  the  comfort  and  reassurance  that  a reliable,  long-term 
relationship  with  the  brand  could  provide. 

The  interactive  nature  of  mechanical/technological  product  categories  also  increased  the 
likelihood  of  consumer-brand  relationship  formation.  The  (wo)man-machine  interface  creates  a 
human-like,  two-way  interaction  setting  that  is  highly  compatible  with  a relationship  mindset. 
Products  that  enjoyed  frequent,  daily,  or  otherwise  regular  interaction  were  also  fitting  of  a 
relationship  perspective.  Such  products  encouraged  the  establishment  of  habits  and  routines  that 
embed  the  brand  in  the  consumer’s  behavioral  regimen,  a pattern  conducive  to  relationship 
formation  and  maintenance.  In  this  regard,  products  that  possess  a lengthy  interaction  horizon 
seemed  especially  promising  for  relationship  formation.  The  car  and  computer  examples 
referenced  earlier,  for  example,  commit  the  person  to  a given  product  for  an  extended  time,  in 
a sense  creating  a defacto  relationship  between  the  customer  and  the  brand. 

How  Do  Brand-Person  Relationshins  Develop? 

In  this  section,  the  temporal  aspects  of  consumer-brand  relationships  revealed  in 
informant  s stories  are  discussed.  To  help  organize  and  interpret  this  information,  a 

developmental  model  has  been  applied  to  the  data.  The  model  contains  three  general  phases: 
relationship  initiation,  relationship  consolidation  and  maintenance,  and  relationship  deteri- 
oration/dissolution. 

Relationship  initiation  phase.  The  central  issue  in  the  initiation  stage  concerns  the  terms 
under  which  two  parties  are  brought  into  initial  contact  with  each  other.  Three  basic  varieties 
of  brand  relationship  initiation  were  suggested  in  the  present  investigation:  deliberate,  chance, 
and  environmentally-sanctioned.  Conscious  deliberations  resulting  from  a series  of  reinforced 
trials-the  model  assumed  in  most  traditional  research  on  brand  choice  and  brand  loyalty— were 
revealed  in  several  brand  stories.  As  with  interpersonal  phenomena,  these  considered 
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relationships  were  often  debated  on  the  basis  of  similarity  or  complementarity  in  brand  and 
person  images. 

Typically  ignored  in  the  literature  but  also  suggested  in  the  data,  however,  were  brand 
relationships  resulting  from  chance  meetings  and  introductions  (c.f.,  Bandura  1982).  Karen’s 
long-term  loyalty  to  Mary  Kay,  for  example,  was  precipitated  by  attendance  at  a Mary  Kay 
Make-Over  Party  she  happened  upon  when  picking  up  her  younger  child  at  a friend’s  house. 
Vicki  s current  loyalty  to  Aromatics  Mint  and  Rosemary  Hair  Conditioner  was  established  when 
her  girlfriend  gave  her  a half-finished  bottle  that  she  didn’t  like.  And,  Jean  is  now  hooked  on 
DeMoulas  Italian  dressing  because  someone  left  it  accidentally  at  the  bar  where  she  works. 
Chance  encounters  often  benefit  from  a character  of  electricity:  an  emotional,  largely  irrational 
attraction  to  the  brand  (e.g.,  "I  saw  that  Paul  Mitchell’s  made  a floral-based  shampoo  when  I was 
getting  my  haircut  last  time  and  I simply  had  to  have  that").  These  attractions  often  benefitted 
from  a belief  that  the  encounter  was  destined  to  happen  (e.g.,  "I  went  into  the  dealership  looking 
for  a Mustang  and  for  some  I walked  by  the  used  car  lot  and  there  it  was.  I knew  that  Mach  V 
was  there  for  me").  It  was  not  uncommon  for  relationships  initiated  on  this  basis  to  endure  at 
high  levels  of  intensity  over  time. 

The  data  also  offer  several  cases  in  which  a chance  reintroduction  to  a brands  from  one’s 
past  resulted  in  strong  relationship  affiliations.  Once-failed  relationships  often  flourished  with 
a change  in  context  and  circumstance.  Karen’s  current  devotion  to  Gatorade,  a brand  she  rejected 
in  her  own  childhood,  would  likely  not  exist  save  for  a doctor’s  recommendation  to  acquire  the 
beverage  for  an  ailing  child  of  her  own.  Likewise,  Jean’s  gift  of  Estee  Lauder  perfume  would 
have  likely  been  discarded  in  light  of  a previous  unsatisfactory  trial  experience  were  it  not  for 
the  memories  the  brand  evoked  of  her  recently  deceased  mother.  Chance  reintroductions  to 
brands  that  were  once  favorably-received  yet  since  forgotten  were  reported  as  well.  Such 
reintroductions  often  occurred  when  children  were  born  and  brands  from  one’s  own  childhood 
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were  brought  back  into  the  home.  They  also  appeared  after  the  stress  of  moving  away  from 
home,  an  apparent  attempt  to  include  a sense  of  familiarity  in  an  otherwise  novel  environment. 
Resurfacing  old  favorites  in  this  way  often  rekindled  feelings  for  the  brand  that  had  long  been 
dormant,  resulting  in  strong  relationships  such  as  those  between  Karen  and  her  Tootsie  Pops  or 
Raisin  Bran  cereal. 

Three  varieties  of  environmentally-sanctioned  relationships  were  also  revealed  in  the  data. 
Imposed  kinship  associations  frequently  guided  brand  relationship  formation  activities.  Brand 
introductions  made  by  the  mother  and  father  in  early  childhood  periods  were  particularly 
noteworthy  in  informants’  brand  stories  (c.f.,  Moore-Shay  and  Lutz  1988).  A remarkable  parallel 
between  the  initial  purchase  habits  of  women  starting  their  own  households  and  those  in  the 
homes  they  have  just  left  behind  was  also  observed.  Moreover,  relationships  were  often  forced 
upon  individuals  when  households  were  merged  and  the  preferences  of  new  family  members 
imposed.  Karen  s current  loyalties  to  Dove  Soap  and  Lender’s  bagels  , for  example,  evolved 
from  encounters  arranged  by  her  husband.  Second,  brand  relationships  were  often  socially- 
imposed,  through  gift-giving  events  or  informal  announcements  labelling  the  person  with  a 
particular  image.  This  initiation  form  is  reflected  Vicki’s  long-standing  relationship  with  Ivory, 
which  supports  others’  pronouncements  of  her  as  the  "perfect  Ivory  Girl."  Karen’s  use  of  Coca- 
Cola  as  testament  of  an  enduring  youthful  figure  is  guided  by  a similar  mechanism.  Lastly, 
default  relationships  precipitated  by  the  structure  of  the  marketplace  were  also  suggested  in  the 
data.  Upon  moving  from  the  Northeast  to  the  South,  for  example,  Vicki  was  forced  to  recon- 
struct her  relationships  with  baked  bean  and  ice  cream  brands  in  light  of  regional  brand 
availabilities  (c.f.,  Andreasen  1984).  Defacto  relationships  resulting  from  the  avoidance  of  brand 
alternatives  in  a small,  restricted  market  were  uncovered  as  variants  of  structurally-imposed 
relationships  as  well  (e.g.,  Karen  and  Comet,  Karen  and  Success  Rice). 
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Relationship  consolidation  and  maintenance.  The  consolidation/maintenance  phase  is 
perhaps  the  most  critical  and  pivotal  stage  in  the  relationship  development  cycle.  In 
understanding  maintenance,  one  obtains  insight  into  the  processes  by  which  growth  is  encouraged 
and  dissolution  prevented.  Ironically,  research  on  the  processes  and  mechanisms  promoting 
brand  relationship  stability  and  endurance  has  been  extremely  limited.  What,  exactly,  encourages 
an  ideal  relationship  curve:  i.e.,  one  in  which  the  brand  relationship  is  sustained  indefinitely  at 
high  levels  of  intensity?  Insights  from  the  exploratory  study,  informed  by  the  previously  reported 
literature  on  interpersonal  relationships,  suggest  cognitive,  affective,  and  behavioral  elements 
through  which  brand  relationships  are  strengthened  and  solidified. 

Analysis  of  the  brand  stories  demonstrates  how  multi-layered,  elaborate  knowledge 
structures  can  develop  around  a brand,  with  deeper  and  richer  layers  of  meaning  reflecting 
stronger,  more  durable  relationship  ties.  The  varieties  of  information  stored  in  the  brand  schema 
are  depicted  in  Figure  4.1  below. 

At  the  core,  all  strong  brand  relationships  were  rooted  in  beliefs  about  product 
performance.  In  a sense,  beliefs  about  the  reliability,  dependability,  and  faithfulness  of  the  brand 
granted  the  consumer  license  to  pursue  further  relationship  development.  For  many  loyal  buyers, 
beliefs  in  the  utilitarian  functioning  of  the  brand  were  bolstered  by  product  performance  myths 
that  evolved  over  the  course  of  experience.  These  "delusionary  beliefs"  mark  the  brand  as 
superior  and  irreplaceable,  rendering  it  extremely  resistant  to  competitive  attack. 

Vicki:  I knew  from  past  experience  that  Crest  was  most  effective  for,  you  know, 
the  enzymes  in  my  mouth...  I mean,  being  the  tooth  freak  that  I am,  I know  that 
everybody  s saliva  is  different  and  the  way  that  it  combats  cavities  is  different. 

Jeanie:  Pastene  whole  tomatoes  in  the  can  are  the  best.  They  use  the  good 
tomatoes.  The  ones  that  are  perfect  and  nice  and  ripe.  The  other  brands  use  the 
reject  ones,  the  ones  that  can’t  pass  inspection. 
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Figure  4.1 

Levels  of  Meaning  in  the  Brand  Relationship  .Schema 
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Karen:  I really  think  that  Mary  Kay  is  responsible  for  the  way  my  skin  is  today. 

I really  do.  I really  do  not  think  that  my  skin  would  be  this...  so  young  today  if 

I had  used  any  other  brand...  it’s  the  ingredients,  I think. 

As  suggested  in  Vicki’s  brand  stories,  a brand’s  meaning  was  also  embellished  through 
advertising,  particularly  the  use  of  slogans  and  brand  characters  or  personalities  [e.g.,  "Cereal? 
I use  Tony  the  Tiger....  Cleansers  and  stuff  like  that?  Umm,  the  Dow  Scrubbing  Bubbles  clean 
my  tub."].  These  devices  give  consumers  a "tag"  to  attach  to  the  brand,  an  alternative  label  to 
use  in  conversing  and  thinking  about  the  brand.  Referenced  in  this  way,  the  label  acts  as  a 
nickname  that  demonstrates  close  friendship  between  the  person  and  the  brand,  deepening  feelings 
of  intimacy  and  attachment.  Feelings  of  intimate  knowledge  regarding  the  brand  were  also 
enriched  through  public  relation  activities  in  which  details  about  brand  history  and  management 
decisions  were  revealed.  The  sharing  of  intimate  knowledge  about  a brand  culminates  in  deeper 
relationship  ties. 

More  elaborate  brand  schemas  also  existed  in  the  form  of  connections  established  between 
the  brand  and  the  user’s  sense  of  self.  While  reflections  of  identity  themes  and  projects  have 
been  discussed  extensively,  the  phenomenon  of  a personal  brand  memory  comprised  of 
noteworthy  brand-related  experiences  also  deserves  mention.  Oftentimes  the  brand  acquired  a 
personal  history  through  gift-giving  episodes  or  strong  affiliations  with  loved  ones  (e.g.,  "that 
perfume  will  always  make  me  think  of  him").  The  brand  was  also  frequently  remembered  as  a 
prop  in  a salient  past  event,  such  as  with  Vicki’s  Soft’n  Dry  class  speech  story  illustrated  below. 
These  memories  fuse  the  brand  with  happy  past  experiences  and  respected  others,  embellishing 
the  brand  schema  beyond  the  utilitarian  core. 

I remember  a Soft  n Dry  incident.  When  1 saw  my  best  friend  from  high  school, 

I remembered  the  night  before  my  speech  for  the  Junior  High  vice-president 
position.  I had  slept  over  her  house  the  night  before  and  left  my  Soft’n  Dry 
there.  Did  I freak!  She  brought  it  to  school  for  me  the  next  day,  in  a brown 


paper  bag.  I had  to  have  it.  I thought  I would  die  without  it.  I was  like  a living 
commercial:  nervous  is  why  you  need  Soft’n  Dry. 
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Informant’s  stories  suggest  that  relationship  stability  is  related  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
meaning  of  the  brand  is  elaborated  beyond  its  stable  core,  linking  consumption  of  the  brand  to 
important  events,  activities,  people,  or  identity  themes.  The  net  effect  of  the  enhanced  meaning 
system  is  to  personalize  the  brand--a  process  that  heightens  judgments  of  product  uniqueness  and 
reduces  the  temptation  to  try  competitive  brands.  In  elaborating  the  brand  schema,  feelings  of 
familiarity  and  intimacy  are  also  enhanced,  further  deepening  the  relationship  bond. 

Enduring  relationships  also  benefitted  from  a rich  affective  grounding  reminiscent  of 
concepts  of  passionate  love  in  the  interpersonal  domain.  The  affect  supporting  relationship 
endurance  was  much  greater  than  that  implied  in  notions  of  simple  preference  or  liking.  Those 
in  stable  relationships  felt  that  "something  was  missing"  when  they  hadn’t  used  their  brands  for 
awhile.  They  tended  to  characterize  their  brands  as  irreplaceable  and  unique,  and  anticipated  a 
great  sense  of  loss  if  the  brand  was  removed  from  the  market.  They  felt  that  their  brands  were 
truly  meant  for  them  and  hinted  at  feelings  of  dependency  and  addictive,  selfish  attachment. 
These  strong  affective  ties  protected  the  relationship  from  transgressions  and  intrusions,  again 
encouraging  stability  and  endurance  over  time. 

Vicki:  Is  loyalty  the  same  as  a deep  love  for  something?  I dunno.  I don’t  want 
to  bring  in  the  "L"  word  into  things,  but  I guess  I really  love  a lot  of  the  brands 
that  I use.  Opium,  Intimate  Musk,  Crest,  Soft’n  Dry.  I can’t  imagine  not 
having  them.  I love  them,  I really  do. 

Karen:  Oh,  I Just  love  Mary  Kay!  It’s  Just  the  perfect  brand  of  make-up  for  me. 

It  really  is.  When  I think  about  not  having  it  anymore...  well,  that  Just  makes 
me  nervous.  Which  is  why  I will  go  out  and  buy  several  tubes  of  a lipstick  if 
I like  it.  Just  to  have.  Just  in  case. 


Karen:  The  Dove  soap,  that  is  Just  for  me.  The  boys  have  their  own  that  they 
can  use;  I buy  that  for  me. 
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Jean:  That  there,  that  is  my  shampoo.  No  one  else  in  the  house  touches  that.  1 
paid  a lot  for  it.  It  is  mine.  I’ll  let  anybody  borrow  anything  usually,  but  that 
there,  that  is  mine. 


On  the  behavioral  side,  consumption  rituals  (Rook  1985)  emerged  as  a central  process 
through  which  brand  relationships  were  maintained.  Behavioral  interdependencies  formed 
through  routinized,  frequent,  strong,  or  diverse  interactions  with  the  brand  served  to  solidify 
relationship  ties,  encouraging  endurance,  stability,  and  tolerance.  In  several  cases,  behavioral 
interdependence  developed  to  a point  of  near  addiction  in  which  no  substitutes  were  entertained 
or  tolerated.  Strong  levels  of  dependency  often  sustained  relationship  ties  despite  affective 
involvements,  intimacy  levels,  or  identity  ties. 

High  levels  of  commitment  (the  intention  to  behave  in  a manner  supportive  of  relationship 
longevity)  also  characterized  successful  brand  relationships.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  informants 
to  openly  profess  commitment  to  a brand  (e.g.,  "I  am  very  loyal  to  that  brand;  I would  not  use 
any  other").  These  stated  pledges  encouraged  relationship  stability  by  reinforcing  maintenance- 
enhancing behaviors  and  implicating  the  self  in  relationship  outcomes.  Investment-related 
commitment  was  also  revealed.  In  these  cases,  intention  to  continue  the  relationship  resulted 
from  the  barriers  to  exit  imposed  through  financial  or  personal  (e.g.,  time  and  ego)  investments. 
Often  these  investments  were  regarded  as  sunken  costs,  irretrievable  if  the  relationship  were 
terminated.  Examples  of  this  form  of  commitment  concern  Vicki’s  use  of  Word  Perfect  software 
and  Jeanie’s  Toyota  Corolla. 


Vicki:  I use  Word  Perfect.  Version  5.1,  I think.  I use  it  to  write  all  of  my 
papers  and  homework  assignments.  I can’t  imagine  living  without  it  really.  Can 
you  imagine  going  through  grad  school  without  WordPerfect!  A nightmare! 
Anyway,  I love  it.  I don’t  think  I will  ever  switch  to  any  other  package.  I mean, 
it  took  me  all  these  years  to  learn  how  to  use  it,  you  know?  I know  all  the 
function  keys  now:  shift-F7  to  print,  control  F8  to  change  fonts,  all  that.  I don’t 
know  it  all  but  I know  a lot.  Now  that  I know,  I wouldn’t  want  to  start  all  over 
again  with  something  else,  you  know?  No  way.  I think  that’s  crazy. 
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Jeanie;  I love  my  Toyota  Corolla.  It’s  a 1983,  so  it’s  old.  But  I love  it.  Henry 
is  always  on  me  to  buy  a new  car  ’cause  mine  is  rusting  out  and  getting  old,  but 
I don’t  want  to.  I just  keep  fixing  this  one.  I Just  had  the  head  gasket  replaced, 
and  that  was  $800.  I bought  all  new  tires  this  year,  and  that  was  $400.  I have  a 
new  muffler,  $400.  A new  bumper.  And  new  air-conditioning,  I forget  how 
much  that  is.  And  it  still  looks  pretty  good  for  an  old  car.  I am  always  cleaning 
it  and  I take  really  good  care  of  it.  I’ve  got  so  much  into  that  car.  I’d  hate  to 
give  it  away  for  nothing. 

Relationship  breakdown.  A focus  on  brands  in  the  informant’s  current  repertoire  resulted 
in  more  information  on  relationship  initiation  and  maintenance  than  on  dynamics  involved  in 
breakdown.  A few  retrospective  protocols,  however,  provide  some  information  on  failed  brand 
relationships.  Two  alternative  models  of  dissolution  were  reflected  in  the  data:  one  in  which 
brand  relationships  fell  apart  when  not  actively  maintained  (the  entropy  model);  another  in  which 
the  relationships  were  actively  taken  apart  as  a result  of  various  stress  factors  (the  stress  model). 
The  entropy  model  appeared  particularly  applicable  for  relationships  with  consumer  packaged 
goods.  These  relationships  were  typically  characterized  by  such  low  levels  of  involvement  and 
saliency  that  their  inattention  resulted  in  a painless  fading  away. 

The  second  breakdown  model,  in  contrast,  places  the  relationship  at  a decision  point  in 
response  to  a specific  stress  factor.  Three  basic  stress  factors  were  identified  in  the  data;  perso- 
nal, relational,  and  environmental.  A typology  of  possible  relationship  stressors  was  derived  by 
supplementing  the  case  history  data  with  concepts  available  in  the  interpersonal  relationships 
literature  (See  Table  4.2).  Sometimes,  the  stressors  precipitated  dissolution;  sometimes  their 
forces  were  confronted  through  conflict  management  strategies.  Much  variability  in  attributions 
of  blame  for  the  stressor  was  noted,  a factor  surely  affecting  the  response  path  adopted.  Often, 
relationship  stressors  were  ignored,  their  negative  effects  accumulating  toward  a threshold  of 
tolerance.  When  cause  for  dissolution  was  accepted,  failed  relationships  varied  in  whether  their 
paths  to  disengagement  were  prolonged  or  immediate,  and  whether  a second  chance  was  granted 


the  brand  before  termination. 
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The  dynamics  through  which  personally-induced  stressors  exert  effects  upon  the 
relationship  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  case  stories  above.  Environmental  and 
managerially-imposed  stressors  are  particularly  interesting,  often  forcing  abrupt  terminations  in 
the  relationship  that  lead  to  feelings  of  helplessness  on  the  part  of  consumers.  Transgressions 
offer  another  interesting  area  for  study,  raising  the  question  of  tolerance  thresholds  for  repeated 
violations,  and  the  use  of  accommodation  mechanisms  as  coping  strategies. 


Table  4.2 

A Typology  of  Relationship  Stressors  and  Disturbances 


Environmental: 

Situationally-imposed  stressors',  disturbance  invoked  by  change  in  situation  that 
renders  relationship  continuance  impossible  or  highly  unlikely  (e.g.,  move  to 
different  geographic  area  in  which  favorite  ice  cream  brand  is  not  available). 

Intrusion  of  attractive  alternatives',  disturbance  precipitated  by  interference  of 
attractive  or  superior  alternative  (e.g.,  introduction  of  long-awaited  tartar  control 
product  benefit,  but  under  competing  brand  name  only). 

Personal: 

Personally-induced  stressors:  dhorder  motivated  by  change  in  personality,  roles, 
needs,  or  values  that  renders  consumer-product  "fit"  unacceptable  (e.g.,  switch 
to  Acura  Legend  Coupe  from  Mazda  323  with  transition  from  college  to  high- 
paying  Wall  Street  job). 

Managerially-imposed  stressors:  disorder  resulting  from  managerial  decision  to 
terminate  or  alter  the  relationship  (e.g.,  removal  of  product  from  the  shelves, 
enactment  of  shorter  product  life  cycles,  repositioning  that  dramatically  alters 
brand  partner  image). 

Relational: 

Transgressions:  breaches  of  trust,  failure  to  keep  a promise,  trespassing  of 
unwritten  relationship  rules,  or  perceptions  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
relationship  partner  (e.g.,  inconsistent  quality  delivery,  failure  to  support 
guarantee,  non-responsiveness  to  customer  complaints). 


Traiectories  of  relationship  development.  In  closing  the  discussion  of  developmental 
dynamics,  alternative  paths  of  relationship  growth  are  proposed  (See  Figure  4.2).  These  paths 


Panel  1 Panel  2 Panel  3 

Biological  Life  Cycle  Growth  - Decline  - Plateau  Passing  Fling 

(e.g.,  Karen  and  Dial)  (e.g.,  Vicki  and  Opium)  (e.g..  Vicki  and  Love  Musk) 
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Figure  4.2 

Trajectories  of  Brand  Relationship  Development 
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are  reproduced  from  informant’s  own  descriptions  of  the  developmental  course  of  their 
relationships.  Using  a technique  employed  in  the  interpersonal  field  (Baxter  1984),  each 
informant  drew  developmental  trajectories  for  five  to  ten  brands,  with  time  as  the  X-axis  and 
closeness  as  the  Y-axis.  Informants  were  encouraged  to  reproduce  the  ups  and  downs 
experienced  over  the  course  of  their  brand  involvements,  and  to  identify  specific  environmental 
or  personal  factors  causing  shifts  in  their  developmental  curves.  These  retrospective  snapshots 
were  employed  as  a convenient  way  to  obtain  insight  into  developmental  phenomena  that  would 
otherwise  require  longitudinal  design  for  their  illumination.  Limitations  of  memory  and  potential 
inaccuracies  in  reporting  are  recognized. 

The  developmental  trajectories  provided  in  Figure  4.2  refute  many  of  the  assumptions 
implied  in  basic  stage  model.  Only  some  of  the  brand  relationship  paths  recounted  by  informants 
culminate  at  the  pinnacle  of  closeness;  most  stabilize  at  lower  levels  of  intimacy,  and  some 
fluctuate  continuously,  never  achieving  a closeness  goal  per  se  (compare  panels  2,  4,  and  6). 
Other  trajectories  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  five-stage  development  model:  in  panels  2,  4,  5, 
and  6 no  dissolution  phase  is  included;  panel  3 claims  no  maintenance  stage.  And  some  dispute 
the  biological  metaphor  itself,  reflecting  instead  cyclical  patterns  of  resurgence  (panels  4 and  5). 

The  options  provided  in  the  figure  are  not  collectively  exhaustive.  While  preliminary 
case  data  supports  the  validity  of  these  patterns  on  a qualitative  (as  opposed  to  mathematical) 
basis,  other,  as  yet  undiscovered,  paths  surely  exist.  Moreover,  additional  trajectories  can  be 
derived  if  characteristics  beyond  closeness  (e.g.,  interdependence,  commitment)  are  charted.  In 
this  sense,  the  paths  in  Figure  4.2  are  meant  to  challenge  assumptions,  strike  interest,  and  suggest 
ideas  for  future  research  exploration. 

Conclusions 

Through  conceptual  development  of  the  brand  as  relationship  partner  (Chapter  2),  license 
to  pursue  the  potential  of  the  relationship  metaphor  in  describing  consumer-brand  phenomena  was 
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obtained.  This  chapter  reported  results  of  an  exploratory  qualitative  research  study  designed  to 
investigate  this  opportunity.  The  goals  of  the  research  were  two-fold:  (1)  to  probe  the 
applicability  of  the  interpersonal  relationships  metaphor  to  the  brand  domain,  and  (2)  to  identify 
concepts  and  ideas  from  relationship  theory  that  offer  relevance  and  promise  for  the  future  study 
of  brand-related  phenomena.  Great  potential  in  applying  the  metaphor  was  demonstrated,  and 
brand  relationship  forms,  styles,  and  developmental  processes  were  identified. 

The  maintenance  phase  was  highlighted  as  a pivotal  stage  in  the  relationship  development 
cycle.  Through  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  governing  this  stage,  the  manager  is  provided 
with  information  on  the  processes  through  which  brand  relationships  can  be  strengthened  and  the 
forces  of  decline  thwarted.  Such  knowledge  can  greatly  aid  the  realization  of  customer  retention 
and  brand  building  goals.  It  is  proposed  that  the  relationship-enhancing  mechanisms  summarized 
above  can  be  incorporated  into  a multi-dimensional  construct  of  brand  relationship  quality  (BRQ), 
the  systematic  study  of  which  demands  research  attention.  The  BRQ  construct  is  articulated  more 
clearly  in  the  chapter  to  follow.  The  validation  of  a system  that  links  BRQ  with  desired 
managerial  outcomes  forms  the  remaining  dissertation  agenda. 


CHAPTER  5 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A SCALE  TO  MEASURE  BRAND  RELATIONSHIP  QUALITY 

Why  Conduct  Research  on  Brand  Relationship  Quality? 

Relationship  maintenance  (stability)  is  the  outcome  inteq^ersonal  researchers  want  most 
to  control  and  predict  (Lewis  and  Spanier  1979;  Thomson  and  Colella  1992).  In  the  quest  for 
customer  retention  and  brand  loyalty,  the  brand  manager  shares  this  ultimate  goal  of  affecting 
relationship  stability.  Through  qualitatiye  research,  the  author  uncovered  several  factors 
promoting  maintenance  and  proposed  a multi-faceted  con?,iraa-brand  relationship  quality  (BRQ)- 
to  organize  and  integrate  these  mechanisms.  Development  of  a measure  of  BRQ,  and  an 
articulation  of  the  dynamics  that  drive  its  nomological  system,  are  the  first  steps  in  a research 
agenda  that  can  truly  inform  the  brand-building  effort. 

A relationship  quality  measure  can  serve  several  specific  functions  in  the  brand 
management  context.  As  implied  above,  relationship  quality  can  operate  as  the  cornerstone  in 
a strategic  management  framework.  Incorporated  in  market  structure  studies,  measurement  of 
quality  allows  appraisal  of  a brand’s  competitive  standing.  By  tracking  relationship  quality  over 
time,  the  manager  can  seriously  consider  whether  his/her  marketing  actions  are  improving  or 
deteriorating  customer  relationships.  Diagnosis  of  the  antecedents  or  sub-components  of 
relationship  quality  allows  the  manager  to  pinpoint  which  aspects  of  the  relationship  are 
weakening  such  that  targeted  remedies  can  be  designed.  Such  strategies  may  reclaim  lapsed  and 
infrequent  users  who  still  maintain  a basis  on  which  the  relationship  can  be  rebuilt.  The  quality 
measure  also  provides  a framework  for  enhancing  existing  customer  relationships  and  effectively 
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battling  the  forces  of  relationship  decline,  encouraging  a prevention  versus  repair  orientation 
toward  the  goal  of  customer  retention. 

The  proposed  research  on  brand  relationship  quality  also  proceeds  from  a pragmatic 
concern:  managerial  acceptance  of  the  entire  relationship  framework  is  contingent  upon  "proof 
of  its  contribution  value  and  diagnostic  capability.  Managers  need  a measure  whereby  the  worth 
or  value  of  a given  consumer-brand  relationship  can  be  assessed.  A measure  such  as  this  allows 
demonstration  of  the  payoff  to  be  gained  from  the  cultivation  of  consumer-brand  relationships. 
The  practical  value  of  the  brand  relationship  quality  notion  is  recognized  in  this  regard.  Until 
a customer-based  indicator  of  relationship  quality  has  been  convincingly  operationalized,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  researchers  to  explore  how  relationships  are  successfully  developed  over 
time,  or  how  their  value  is  increased  or  decreased  by  selected  marketing  actions.  Developing  a 
measure  of  relationship  quality  which  is  relevant,  theoretically  grounded,  and  valid  is  thus  a 
necessary  first  step  in  the  brand  relationship  research  agenda. 

Study  of  the  relationship  quality  concept  also  offers  potential  in  organizing  a wide-ranging 
literature,  an  important  step  for  introductory  research  in  this  area.  While  claims  that  quality 
includes  in  its  nomological  network  "the  entire  range  of  variables  of  special  interest  in  the 
relationship  field  (Spanier  and  Lewis  1980,  p.826)  may  be  overstated,  the  construct  does 
arguably  encompass  many  of  the  concerns  that  are  said  to  promote  pro-relationship  motivation. 
The  relationship  quality  network  extends  beyond  affect  and  behavioral  consistency  to  include,  for 
example,  notions  of  commitment,  intimacy,  attachment,  and  behavioral  interdependence.  Quality, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  notion  in  the  relationship  domain,  captures  the  richness  of 
the  fabric  from  which  person-brand  relationships  are  woven. 

Judging  from  past  research  on  interpersonal  relationships,  the  relationship  quality 
construct  can  serve  as  a meaningful  starting  point  for  the  articulation  of  brand  relationship  theory. 
Concepts  reflective  of  the  quality  of  the  relationship,  variously  labeled  as  relationship  satisfaction. 
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success,  happiness,  and  adjustment,  represent  the  most  frequently  studied  dependent  variables  in 
the  relationship  literature  (Fincham  and  Bradbury  1987;  Johnson  et  al.  1986;  Glenn  1990;  Spanier 
1976).  Relationship  quality  has  been  shown  to  predict  other  important  dyadic  results  beyond 
stability;  including,  for  example,  emotional  responses  to  breakup  (Simpson  1987)  and  betrayal 
(Berscheid  1983),  accommodation  tendencies  (Rusbult  et  al.  1991),  attributions  of  blame  (Grigg 
et  al.  1989),  and  devaluation  of  or  non-attention  to  alternatives  (Johnson  and  Rusbult  1989). 
Though  the  importance  of  outcomes  such  as  these  in  the  context  of  brand  management  is  easily 
imagined,  their  empirical  investigation  has  been  virtually  ignored. 

In  this  chapter,  the  author  describes  development  of  a scale  to  measure  brand  relationship 
quality  (BRQ).  After  reviewing  the  domain  of  the  construct,  item  generation  and  item 
purification  tasks  are  described.  Using  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  and  LISREL  (Joreskog  and 
Sorbom  1993)  as  analytic  tools,  evidence  regarding  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  BRQ  construct 
is  then  presented.  In  line  with  ingoing  theoretical  conceptions,  survey  results  indicate  a factor 
structure  consisting  of  seven  distinct  BRQ  facets  and  one  higher-order  general  factor  as  best 
representing  the  final  33-item  BRQ  scale. 

Domain  Specification 

Brand  relationship  quality  (BRQ)  is  best  thought  of  as  a customer-based  indicator  of  the 
strength  and  depth  of  the  person-brand  relationship.  It  reflects  the  intensity  and  viability  of  the 
enduring  association  between  a consumer  and  a brand.  In  a sense,  BRQ  captures  the  positive 
magnetic  force  that  keeps  the  person  and  brand  together  in  the  face  of  resistance  and  tension. 
High  brand  relationship  quality  implies  that  the  association  between  the  person  and  brand  is 
capable  of  developing  further,  and  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  it  will  prosper. 

The  brand  relationship  quality  construct  is  intended  as  a customer-based  measure  of  brand 
equity.  While  operational  definitions  of  equity  traditionally  focus  on  financial  valuation 
(Farquhar  1989)  or  articulation  of  brand  benefits  in  cognitive  structure  (c.f , Aaker  1991a),  a call 
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for  consumer-oriented  measures  has  been  raised  (Barwise  1993).  It  is  suggested  that  the  notion 
of  BRQ  provides  this  much-needed  indication  of  the  longer-term  customer  value  that  is  built 
through  accumulated  financial  investments  in  brand  advertising,  R&D,  and  marketing. 

Brand  relationship  quality  may  also  be  regarded  as  a refined  articulation  of  the  brand 
loyalty  notion.  The  multi-faceted  BRQ  construct  attempts  to  dimensionalize  the  attitudinal 
component  of  brand  loyalty  and  specify  the  sources  from  which  this  positive  affect  accrues.  In 
this  sense,  the  BRQ  measure  encompasses  and  extends  existing  concepts  of  brand  loyalty  toward 
the  goal  of  better  understanding  consumer-brand  dynamics.  The  BRQ  notion  can  be  similarly 
compared  with  traditional  measures  of  customer  satisfaction  or  brand  attitude.  Again,  customer 
satisfaction/attitude  is  implied  in  the  BRQ  notion  since  an  attempt  is  made  to  articulate  the  sources 
from  which  satisfaction  and  positive  affect  are  derived. 

Several  fundamental  principles  apply  to  the  brand  relationship  quality  construct  which  also 
serve  to  differentiate  it  from  existing  marketing  constructs: 

(1)  BRQ  is  a property  of  the  relationship  between  a person  and  a brand.  BRQ 
is  not  a characteristic  of  either  the  individual  or  the  brand  per  se,  but  rather 
reflects  an  aspect  of  the  intersection  or  joining  of  the  two  parties. 

(2)  BRQ  is  dynamic;  it  changes  as  a function  of  time  in  line  with  evolution  in 
relationship  partners  and  in  response  to  specific  behaviors  enacted  by  them  in  the 
context  of  the  relationship.  Static  measures  of  BRQ  identify  characteristics  of  the 
relationship  at  a given  point  in  time. 

(3)  BRQ  is  defined  as  perceived  by  the  individual  in  the  relationship;  it  is 
reflected  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  person  toward 
a particular  brand  and  is  not  an  objective  characteristic  of  the  brand  relationship 
(as  with  statistical  quality  control  measures  of  product  performance,  for 
example). 

Conceptualizations  of  Relationship  Quality 

As  mentioned  in  the  literature  review  chapter,  considerable  confusion  and  disagreement 
about  the  precise  nature  of  the  relationship  quality  construct  exists  (Glenn  1990).  Two  competing 
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models  can  be  identified:  one  in  which  quality  is  viewed  as  a global  evaluative  expression  of 
relationship  satisfaction,  and  one  in  which  quality  is  posited  as  a higher-order  construct 
organizing  identifiable  and  supportive  characteristics  of  the  relationship.  In  considering  these 
alternative  models,  it  is  useful  to  draw  a parallel  with  the  attitude  research  paradigm.  Here,  too, 
researchers  choose  between  general  evaluative  measures  of  attitude  (i.e.,  favorable  predisposition 
toward  the  brand)  and  tripartite  models  (i.e.,  affect,  cognition,  and  conation).  As  with  the 
different  attitude  models,  the  alternate  conceptualizations  of  quality  are  not  "competitors:"  they 
offer  the  researcher  different  utilities  for  given  research  situations  and  objectives.  The 
unidimensional  solution  generally  proves  more  useful  in  broad  nomological  investigations  or 
tracking  studies  wherein  a single,  purified  scale  is  more  easily  accommodated  in  research 
instruments.  A summary  evaluative  measure  is  also  well-suited  for  preliminary  research  since 
no  value  Judgments  regarding  necessary  and  sufficient  components  bias  the  measure.  It  can  be 
argued,  however,  that  the  global  evaluative  measure  does  little  to  capture  the  richness  implied 
by  the  construct  of  relationship  quality.  Only  a multi-component  representation  can  provide 
diagnostic  insight  by  permitting  assessment  of  and  attention  to  individual  relationship  facets.  It 
IS  this  ability  to  provide  facet-specific  insight  that  sharpens  relationship  evaluations  and 
assessments  of  intervention  programs. 

The  BRO  Constnict 

Extending  this  debate  into  the  realm  of  brand  management,  a multi-faceted  model 
specifying  the  sources  of  relationship  quality  seems  best  able  to  address  managerial  objectives. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  a BRQ  model  needs  to  get  beyond  the  quality  factors  identified 
m the  interpersonal  field  (e.g.,  cohesion,  satisfaction,  tension,  or  consensus  in  decision-making) 
as  these  factors  themselves  function  as  outcomes  or  consequences  of  high  relationship  quality. 
What  are  the  relationship  foundations  on  which  consensus  and  satisfaction  are  built?  What 
cognitive,  affective,  and  behavioral  ingredients  comprise  relationship  satisfaction  and  stability? 
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Building  on  the  learning  presented  in  Chapter  4,  a six-faceted  BRQ  model  is  articulated  (See 
Figure  5.1  below).  As  can  be  seen  in  the  Figure,  BRQ  is  considered  as  an  underlying  latent 
variable  that  influences  performance  on  six  interrelated  relationship  dimensions.  BRQ  is  itself 
a higher-order  construct,  accounting  for  intercorrelations  among  relationship  facets.  In  a sense, 
BRQ  can  be  considered  a "syndrome"  of  co-occurring  relationship  dimensions  (see  Basu  et  al. 
1988  for  a discussion  of  brand  loyalty  as  a syndrome). 

Several  assumptions  are  implied  in  describing  BRQ  as  a multi-faceted  latent  construct. 
First,  the  conceptualization  suggests  richness  in  the  underlying  quality  construct.  The  proposed 
structure  fully  specifies  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  consumer  and  his/her  brand. 
Six  distinctive  facets  of  BRQ  are  articulated  because  it  is  assumed  that  no  one  single  facet  is 
capable  of  capturing  the  robustness  of  the  quality  construct.  Nuances  of  meaning  in  the 
realization  of  quality  in  a brand-person  relationship  are  also  suggested  in  the  proposed 
conceptualization.  Because  the  multi-component  view  allows  quality  to  emanate  from  a variety 
of  different  sources,  the  possibility  that  certain  relationship  types  may  be  high  on  one  facet  but 
not  another  is  also  accommodated,  as  is  the  possibility  that  certain  facets  of  a given  relationship 
may  be  operative  at  different  points  in  time  or  for  different  types  of  people.  The  model  also 
suggests  that  the  relationships  among  the  six  facets  are  additive;  that  is,  if  a given  brand 
relationship  is  deficient  in  any  one  facet,  overall  relationship  quality  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  in 
a relationship  enjoying  high  scores  among  all  facets. 

The  individual  quality  components  are  now  developed.  Conceptual  refinements  have  been 
made  to  adapt  the  constructs  to  the  brand  realm,  as  suggested  in  the  qualitative  data.  For 
illustrative  purposes,  marketing  and  environmental  elements  intuitively  associated  with  each  facet 
are  suggested  in  the  course  of  discussion. 

Behavioral  interdependence.  Interdependence  concerns  the  degree  to  which  the  actions 
and  reactions  of  relationship  partners  are  intertwined  (Thibaut  and  Kelley  1959).  In  the  personal 
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Figure  5.1 

A Hierarchical  Model  of  Brand  Relationship  Quality 
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relationship  field,  interdependence  has  been  accepted  as  a behavioral  indicator  of  the  closeness 
level  attained  within  a relationship,  with  higher  levels  of  closeness  indicating  stronger  (more 
enduring)  relationships  (Kelley  et  al.  1983).  In  measuring  the  degree  of  interdependence  present 
in  a given  relationship,  three  properties  of  interaction  are  normally  assessed:  the  pattern  of 
interaction  between  parties,  the  strength  of  impact  of  each  occurrence,  and  the  scope  of  activities 
involved  (Berscheid  et  al.  1989).  These  behavioral  dimensions  can  be  directly  extended  to 
consumer-brand  interactions  to  describe  the  frequency  and  regularity  of  usage  patterns,  the 
meaning  or  personal  influence  of  each  usage  occasion,  and  consumer  involvement  with  multiple 
products  under  the  same  brand  umbrella,  or  the  same  product  in  multiple  usage  contexts.  In  the 
exploratory  interviews,  brand  relationships  with  these  characteristics  were  more  ingrained  in  the 
consumer  s course  of  daily  living,  and  consequently,  enjoyed  maintenance  advantages.  The 
exploratory  data  also  suggested  certain  product  characteristics  associated  with  greater  levels  of 
behavioral  interdependence:  length  of  use  horizon,  level  of  reciprocal  interaction  required 
between  the  person  and  the  brand  during  usage,  and  maintenance  requirements  of  the  brand. 
Intuitively,  it  would  appear  that  frequency  marketing  programs  promoting  regular  product 
interaction  cycles  heighten  behavioral  interdependency  levels. 

Attachment.  In  the  human  relationships  literature,  attachment  is  offered  as  a 
psychological  indicator  of  the  closeness  that  has  been  attained  in  a given  partnership.  Attachment 
directly  reflects  the  degree  to  which  the  partner  has  been  incorporated  into  one’s  concept  of  self 
(Aron  et  al.  1991).  Similarly,  the  attachment  construct  has  been  used  in  the  consumer  behavior 
literature  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  a possession  maintains  an  individual’s  self-concept  or 
expresses  his/her  core  value  system  (Ball  and  Tasaki  1992;  Belk  1988).  Ahuvia’s  (1994) 
conditional  theory  of  love  is  in  fact  centered  upon  the  degree  to  which  integration  of  the  object 
(brand)  and  the  self  is  desired  and  achieved.  The  life  history  data  presented  earlier  support  the 
positive  association  between  higher  levels  of  identity  attachment  and  relationship  strength  and 
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durability.  Existing  consumer  behavior  knowledge  suggests  that  product  visibility,  perceived 
risk,  and  satisfaction  of  socio-emotional  versus  functional  needs  will  likely  encourage  attachment 
as  will  marketing  programs  that  stress  image  concerns. 

Intimacy.  Intimacy  taps  yet  a different  aspect  of  the  psychological  closeness  that  can  exist 
between  relationship  partners.  An  intimate  interpersonal  relationship  is  one  in  which  deep 
understanding  exists  between  the  partners  (Davis  and  Latty-Mann  1987).  Intimacy  is  created 
through  unrestricted  information  disclosure  and  the  sharing  of  private  details  about  the  self 
(Altman  and  Taylor  1973;  Reis  and  Shaver  1988).  The  presence  of  intimacy  is  often  revealed 
through  evidence  of  a rich  relationship  culture,  a culture  that  includes  special  memories, 
nicknames,  and  rituals  that  uniquely  apply  to  the  relationship  (Bell  et  al.  1987;  Wood  1982). 
Several  intimate  consumer-brand  relationships  were  revealed  in  the  present  exploratory  study. 
These  were  relationships  in  which  the  person  clearly  possessed  penetrating  knowledge  of  the 
essence  and  history  of  the  brand,  an  elaborate  memory  of  brand-related  information  and 
experiences,  or  a deep  familiarity  with  the  brand  revealed  through  the  use  of  nicknames  or  the 
enactment  of  sacred  purchase  and  usage  rituals.  In  the  marketing  context,  intimacy  can  likely 
be  developed  through  honest  and  revealing  communications  and  public  relations  activities, 
addressable  marketing  programs  that  encourage  a one-on-one  understanding  between  parties,  and 
frequency  marketing  programs  that  solidify  ritualistic  interactions  (e.g.,  TheBook-a-Month  Club). 

Love  and  passion.  The  love/passion  component  captures  a third  aspect  of  psychological 
closeness,  it  refers  to  the  intensity  of  the  emotional  bonds  that  develop  between  relationship 
partners  (Fehr  and  Russell  1991;  Hatfield  and  Sprecher  1986).  Passionate  love  combines  feelings 
of  strong  favorable  evaluation  with  elements  of  fascination  and  exclusivity  (Davis  and  Latty-Mann 
1987;  Davis  and  Todd  1985;  Tennov  1979).  Passionate  love  reflects  a state  of  intense  longing 
for  union  with  another,  and  an  expressed  melancholy  and  incompleteness  when  partners  are 
separated  (Hatfield  and  Rapson  1987).  Within  Ahuvia’s  (1991)  conceptualization,  passion  is 
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experienced  when  the  desired  level  of  integration  with  the  object  is  higher  than  the  actual  level. 
Put  another  way,  passionate  love  is  fueled  by  distance,  not  integration.  Accordingly,  measures 
of  separation  anxiety  have  been  suggested  as  indicators  of  the  degree  of  passion  existing  between 
relationship  partners  (Berscheid  1983). 

While  the  fires  of  passion  do  not  burn  as  brightly  for  brands  as  they  do  for  people, 
evidence  of  fascination,  longing,  exclusivity,  and  separation  anxiety  were  certainly  observed  in 
selected  brand-person  relationships  in  the  qualitative  study.  In  particular,  relationships  that 
encouraged  psychological  or  physical  "addiction"  to  continued  usage  and  those  that  allowed  the 
product  to  be  personalized  or  customized  were  characterized  by  aspects  of  passionate  love.  It  is 
possible  that  certain  product  categories  enjoy  natural  advantages  on  these  dimensions:  products 
with  caffeine,  nicotine,  alcohol,  or  other  addictive  substances;  products  consumers  feel  they 
cannot  live  without,  either  due  to  cultural  factors  (such  as  Jean’s  reliance  on  her  car)  or  in  light 
of  salient  identity  concerns  (Karen’s  Mary  Kay);  and  those  with  great  degrees  of  freedom  in  the 
design  of  the  final  good  (e.g.,  Jean’s  spaghetti  sauce),  to  name  a few.  Ahuvia’s  (1991)  research 
also  suggests  that  products  rich  in  hedonic  potency  (e.g.,  baseball,  photography,  music)  generate 
passionate  attachments.  It  is  speculated  that  marketing  programs  and  communications  that 
establish  quality  advantages,  restrict  the  distribution  and  availability  of  the  product,  or  encourage 
the  formation  of  brand  usage  "cults"  contribute  to  the  development  of  passionate  attachments. 

Personal  commitment.  The  central  role  of  commitment  in  relationship  stability  has  long 
been  noted  (c.f,  Rusbult  1983).  At  a basic  level,  commitment  is  defined  as  behavioral  intention 
or  dedication  (Johnson  1973;  Stanley  and  Markman  1992)  plus  psychological  connection  (Lund 
1985;  Rusbult  1983).  Personal  commitment  refers  to  the  internal  forces  that  bind  a partner  to 
a relationship,  for  better  or  worse  (Johnson  and  Rusbult  1989;  Rusbult  et  al.  1991).  It  captures 
the  desire  to  maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  relationship  over  time,  and  to  invest  in  its 
betterment  (Rosenblatt  1977;  Stanley  and  Markman  1992).  It  reflects  a belief  of  faith  that  the 
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association  will  continue  over  time.  Oftentimes,  commitment  works  by  activating  feelings  of  guilt 
at  thoughts  of  infidelity,  betrayal,  or  trespass.  Commitment  may  be  formalized  through  stated 
pledges  and  publicized  intentions.  Or,  alternatively,  it  may  be  defined  by  investments  and  sunk 
costs  that  impose  exit  barriers  in  the  relationship. 

Commitment  is  not  a new  idea  to  consumer  researchers  studying  brand  loyalty  potential 
(c.f.,  Weitz  and  Wensley  1988).  Marketing  programs  often  impose  exit  barriers  and  sunk  cost 
investments  to  stimulate  personal  desires  to  continue  with  a given  brand  relationship  (Vicki’s 
relationship  with  Word  Perfect,  for  example).  While  most  consumer  researchers  focus  on  the 
behavioral  intention  aspects  of  commitment  in  their  operationalizations,  a fuller  range  of 
manifestations  were  uncovered  in  the  present  data.  A duality  of  dedication,  faith,  and  stated 
pledge  characterized  many  of  the  strong  brand  relationships  in  the  exploratory  study  as  did  an 
underlying  sentiment  of  guilt  in  violating  the  relationship  contract. 

Partner  quality.  In  the  marital  domain,  the  perceived  caliber  of  the  role  enactments 
performed  by  the  partner  has  been  linked  to  relationship  quality  and  satisfaction  (Burr  1973; 
Rollins  and  Galligan  1978).  The  notion  of  brand  partner  quality  is  suggested  as  a parallel 
indicator  of  the  person’s  evaluation  of  the  brand’s  performance  in  its  partnership  role.  This 
evaluation  is  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  the  brand  is  seen  to  possess  certain  personality 
traits  conducive  to  continued  relationship  success.  The  present  exploratory  research  suggests  that 
judgments  of  the  partner  s dependability,  reliability,  faithfulness,  and  predictability  operate  as 
central  components  of  brand  partner  quality.  Respect,  positive  regard  for  the  other, 
accountability,  and  compassion  are  also  identified  as  important  facets  of  perceived  partner  quality. 
The  research  suggests  that  the  ease  with  which  the  brand  can  be  animated  or  humanized  enhances 
partner  quality  Judgments  by  facilitating  the  formation  of  performance-related  inferences. 
Effective  complaint  management  programs  and  quality  delivery  systems  are  suggested  as 
marketing  factors  that  sustain  favorable  partner  quality  judgments. 
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With  theoretical  descriptions  of  the  BRQ  facets  now  in  hand,  the  scale  development  task 
moves  ahead  to  the  level  of  operationalization. 

Generation  and  Refinement  of  Items  to  Measure  BRQ 

The  first  step  in  operationalizing  the  BRQ  construct  entailed  the  generation  and 
refinement  of  a set  of  survey  items  to  capture  the  BRQ  domain.  Relying  on  the  literature  and 
field  research  that  informed  the  conceptual  developments  reported  above,  the  author  generated 
a total  of  163  items  for  measuring  the  six  BRQ  facets.  A two-judge  panel  of  academics  familiar 
with  the  relationships  literature  was  given  the  item  list  along  with  paragraph  descriptions  of  the 
BRQ  facets.  The  judges  were  told  to  critically  evaluate  the  items  based  upon  their 
appropriateness,  uniqueness,  and  ability  to  capture  different  shades  of  meaning  in  the  underlying 
constructs  (Churchill  1979).  Thirty  items  were  deleted  from  the  pool  based  upon  judges’  ratings 
of  their  suitability. 

A second  panel  of  three  judges  familiar  with  survey  research  issues  was  then  asked  to 
consider  the  items  for  ambiguity  and  complexity  in  question  wording.  As  a result  of  this 
exercise,  several  items  were  modified  and  24  additional  items  were  eliminated.  In  the  end,  108 
items  tapping  the  six  BRQ  facets  were  retained.  This  list  included  18  items  pertaining  to 
behavioral  interdependence,  18  tapping  love/passion,  19  for  attachment,  1 8 for  commitment,  17 
for  intimacy,  and  17  partner  quality. 

Data  Collection 

The  108-item  survey  was  administered  to  270  students  registered  in  an  Introductory 
Marketing  class  at  a major  southern  university.  Subjects  received  extra  course  credit  for  their 
participation.  The  survey  sessions  took  45  minutes  on  average. 

Surveys  were  administered  in  subject  groups  of  15-20.  An  introductory  set-up  exercise 
was  undertaken  prior  to  the  survey  administration  (See  APPENDIX  A).  In  the  exercise,  subjects 
were  instructed  to  think  of  the  brands  they  use  as  "people"  with  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions 
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of  their  own.  The  task  was  intended  to  get  subjects  in  a proper  frame  of  mind  so  that  they  could 
apply  interpersonal  relationship  constructs  easily  to  the  brand.  Further  instruction  encouraged 
subjects  to  play  along  with  the  game"  and  "not  get  hung  up  on"  the  wording  of  individual  survey 
questions.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  referring  to  the  consumer-brand  association  as  a relationship 
per  se,  and  the  relationship  term  itself  was  not  used. 

Each  student  provided  ratings  for  two  self-designated  brands:  one  "toward  which  they  felt 
the  closest,"  and  a second  described  simply  as  one  "they  are  not  as  close  to...  and  do  not  care 
as  much  about. " Order  of  the  question  designation  types  was  counterbalanced  across  respondents 
to  control  for  systematic  biases.  The  objective  of  the  two-brand  strategy  was  to  generate  a 
sample  of  relationships  varying  in  strength  levels  while  guaranteeing  a pool  of  very  strong  brand 
associations  for  focussed  study.  This  sub-sample  of  high  quality  relationships  provides  the 
analysts  with  a best  case  scenario"  in  which  to  observe  brand  relationship  phenomena.  Similar 
tactics  are  used  in  the  interpersonal  field  to  study  close  relationships  (Berscheid  et  al.  1989). 

Respondents  provided  two  generalized  evaluations  of  overall  relationship  quality  in 
addition  to  the  multi-item  BRQ  ratings.  The  evaluative  measures  were  collected  last  so  that 
respondents  were  not  sensitized  to  the  use  of  relationship  terminology  and  analogies  when 
completing  the  main  BRQ  battery.  In  the  first,  three  alternative  paragraph  descriptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  brand  relationship  were  provided  (Refer  to  Q.109  in  the  APPENDIX  A survey). 
Drawing  analogies  with  interpersonal  associations,  the  brand  relationship  was  alternately 
described  as  one  of  best  friends,  good  friends,  or  casual  acquaintances.  Respondents  rated  each 
description  on  a 5-point  scale  according  to  how  well  the  paragraph  described  their  existing  brand 
relationship.  The  second  measure  borrowed  another  tactic  used  in  the  interpersonal  domain  for 
assessing  overall  relationship  quality  and  satisfaction:  namely,  multi-item  semantic  differential 
ratings  (Refer  to  Q.llO  in  the  APPENDIX  A survey).  The  brand  relationship  was  profiled  on 
twenty-one  evaluative  attributes  (e.g.,  good  versus  bad,  shallow  versus  deep,  strong  versus  weak. 
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questionable  versus  certain).  A factor  analysis  of  the  21  semantic  differential  items  suggested  the 
existence  of  two  factors,  one  capturing  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  strength  of  the  relationship 
(e.g.,  deep,  strong,  solid,  certain),  the  other  reflecting  overall  relationship  satisfaction  (e.g.,  pros 
outweigh  the  cons,  satisfying  versus  not  satisfying,  rewarding  versus  unrewarding,  filled  with 
successes  versus  failures).  The  4-item  evaluation  indicator  had  an  alpha  reliability  coefficient  of 
.90;  alpha  for  the  reduced  6-item  satisfaction  scale  was  .93. 

In  addition  to  the  BRQ  battery  and  generalized  evaluative  measures,  respondents  also 
provided  overall  indications  of  usage  frequency,  future  purchase  intentions,  and  growth  potential. 
These  behavioral  variables  were  measured  using  multi-item  Likert  scales  (e.g.,  I use  the  brand 
just  about  every  day,  I think  I will  keep  using  this  brand  indefinitely,  1 would  describe  the 
relationship  as  growing  not  stagnant)  and  semantic  differentials  (e.g.,  stagnant  versus  growing, 
filled  with  potential  versus  limited).  Alpha  reliability  coefficients  were  as  follows:  .92  for  the 
3-item  usage  frequency  scale;  .80  for  the  3-item  future  intentions  scale;  and  .86  for  the  3-item 
growth  potential  scale. 

Analysis 

Validation  of  the  BRQ  measure  involved  three  separate  but  interrelated  tasks.  First,  the 
author  had  to  prove  that  the  BRQ  facets  could  be  operationalized  in  ways  that  were  reliable  and 
internally-valid.  A primary  objective  at  this  stage  was  to  achieve  unidimensionality  (convergent 
validity)  in  measures  of  the  individual  BRQ  facets  by  eliminating  items  that  did  not  adequately 
reflect  any  of  the  theoretical  components  of  the  construct.  Second,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
evidence  of  discriminant  validity  between  the  facets.  With  this  in  hand,  the  structure  of  the  BRQ 
construct  was  investigated:  specifically,  the  question  of  whether  individual  BRQ  facets  converged 
into  a higher-order,  general  BRQ  construct  was  addressed.  Several  theoretically-plausible  factor 
specifications  for  the  BRQ  structure  were  tested  against  the  proposed  hierarchical  structure  and 
the  most  appropriate  representation  for  the  retained  items  was  identified. 
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Evidence  of  Convergent  Validity  within  Facets 

Three  different  item  analysis  approaches  were  undertaken  to  assure  unidimensionality 
within  the  individual  facets.  First,  descriptive  statistics  were  analyzed  to  reveal  problems  with 
individual  scale  items  that  could  complicate  or  temper  subsequent  analyses.  Items  with  low 
variance  or  skewed  distributions  were  flagged  at  this  stage.  Exploratory  factor  analysis  results 
for  both  the  108-item  set  as  a whole  and  for  each  of  the  six  facets  independently  were  then 
reviewed.  Items  cross-loading  on  two  or  more  facets  were  called  into  question,  as  were  those 
with  low  item-total  correlations.  As  a final  step,  confirmatory  factor  analysis  results  for  each  of 
the  six  facets  taken  independently  were  considered  for  their  diagnostic  capabilities.  The 
magnitude  of  item  error  variances,  prevalence  of  large  modification  indices,  and  significance  of 
residual  covariation  flagged  items  for  potential  deletion  from  the  pool.  While  convention  suggests 
that  all  variables  be  considered  simultaneously  in  this  exercise  (Gerbing  and  Anderson  1988), 
practical  concerns  necessitated  the  facet-at-a-time  approach  taken  here'.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  conduct  of  the  analysis  in  stages  was  more  in  line  with  prior  theoretical 
conceptions  of  a multi-dimensional  BRQ  measure  comprised  of  distinctive  facets. 

Results  from  each  of  the  three  item  analysis  techniques  were  considered  collectively  in 
reaching  a final  decision  regarding  which  items  to  retain  and  which  to  delete.  As  a result  of  these 
exercises,  33  of  the  original  108  items  were  kept.  The  33  items  tap  a total  of  seven  BRQ  facets 
as  opposed  to  the  six  originally  hypothesized.  Confirmatory  factor  analysis  results  suggested  that 
the  attachment  facet  was  in  actuality  comprised  of  two  related  sub-components:  refitting  the  19- 
item  attachment  model  with  two  factors  instead  of  one  resulted  in  a considerable  improvement 
in  fit,  from  X^(,52  af)  = 677.22  to  X^(,5,  ^^  = 613.98.  The  attachment  sub-components  reflect  identity 


Fitting  LISREL  models  involving  108  variables  proved  intractable  due  to  the  loss  of 
respondents  from  listwise  deletion  of  cases  and  the  failure  to  obtain  convergent  solutions  with  a 
matrix  of  this  size. 
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bonds  forged  in  two  different  time  periods  of  the  person’s  life.  Self-concept  connection 
references  the  bonds  formed  between  the  brand  and  the  person’s  current  (real  or  ideal)  self 
concept  or  image;  nostalgic  connection  concerns  connections  forged  between  the  brand  and  an 
earlier  concept  of  self  that  have  been  stored  in  the  person’s  memory  (F.  Davis  1979;  Holbrook 
1993).  All  subsequent  models  of  BRQ  use  this  seven-facet  conceptualization. 

The  final  33-item  BRQ  scale  was  broken  down  by  facets  as  follows:  4 items  for 
behavioral  interdependence,  6 items  for  love/passion,  4 items  for  intimacy,  4 items  for  self- 
concept  connection,  5 items  for  nostalgic  connection,  5 items  for  personal  commitment,  and  5 
items  for  partner  quality.  Final  scale  items  are  reproduced  in  Table  5.1.  The  facet  measurement 
models  were  assessed  through  confirmatory  factor  analysis  using  maximum  likelihood  estimation 
(Joreskog  and  Sorbom  1988)  on  the  item  correlation  matrices. 

LISREL  results  support  convergent  validity  and  scale  unidimensionality  within  each  of 
the  relationship  facets  (See  Table  5.1).  Lambda  coefficients  were  significant  for  all  items,  and 
the  proportion  of  item  variance  due  to  the  underlying  construct  (Lambda^)  was  consistently  high. 
Across  all  facets,  significant  improvements  in  fit  were  observed  in  comparing  statistics  for 
models  with  and  without  the  problematic  items  highlighted  in  the  exercises  detailed  above  (See 
Table  5.2).  Moreover,  the  fit  of  all  reduced-item-set  models  is  quite  good,  with  GFI  statistics 
of  .95  and  higher.  In  the  final  models,  none  of  the  standardized  residuals  were  greater  than  3.0, 
and  only  4 out  of  96  (4.2%)  were  over  2.0  (the  largest  negative  and  positive  residuals  were 
+ 2.52  and  -3.0,  within  the  partner  quality  and  love/passion  facets,  respectively).  These  findings 
support  the  conclusion  that  within  facets,  each  of  the  items  is  measuring  the  same  underlying 
construct.  Reliability  and  internal  consistency  at  the  facet  level  were  also  supported,  using  both 
Cronbach’s  alpha  and  Joreskog’s  (1971)  formulas  (See  Table  5.1).  Reliability  at  the  individual 
item  level  was  also  demonstrated,  with  squared  multiple  correlations  serving  as  a lower  bound 
for  reliability  estimates. 
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Table  5.1 

Reliability  and  Convergent  Validity  of  the  BRO  Facets 


Behavioral  Interdependence: 

I feel  like  something’s  missing  when  I haven’t  used  the  brand  in 

Lx 

L,,2/SMC 

awhile. 

.82 

.67 

This  brand  plays  an  important  role  in  my  life. 

It  would  be  a shame  if  I had  to  start  over  from  scratch  with 

.77 

.60 

another  brand  from  this  category. 

Every  time  I use  this  brand,  I am  reminded  of  how  much  I like 

.73 

.53 

it. 

.71 

.52 

Coefficient  alpha  = .84;  Joreskog  reliability  = .91 
^ (2<u)  ~ 4.34  (p  = .l  14) 

Love/Passion: 

I would  seek  out  this  brand  if  I moved  to  a new  town  where  it 
wasn’t  readily  available. 

.87 

.76 

No  other  brand  can  quite  take  the  place  of  this  brand. 

I would  be  very  upset  if  couldn’t  find  or  get  in  touch  with  this 

.86 

.74 

brand  when  I wanted  it. 

.84 

.70 

I have  a powerful  attraction  toward  this  brand. 

.82 

.67 

I feel  that  this  brand  and  I were  "meant  for  each  other." 

.82 

.67 

I am  addicted  to  this  brand  in  some  ways 

.79 

.63 

Coefficient  alpha  = .93;  Joreskog  reliability  = .96 
= 17.33  (p  = .064) 

Intimacy: 

I know  a lot  about  this  brand. 

.80 

.63 

I know  a lot  about  the  company  that  makes  this  brand. 

.80 

.63 

I feel  as  though  I really  understand  this  brand. 

.77 

.60 

I know  things  about  this  brand  that  many  people  just  don’t  know. 

.69 

.52 

Coefficient  alpha  = .84;  Joreskog  reliability  = .91 
= 3.55  (p  = .170) 
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Table  5.1 —continued 


Personal  Commitment: 

Lx 

Lv"/SMC 

I feel  very  loyal  to  this  brand. 

.87 

.76 

I have  made  a pledge  of  sorts  to  stick  with  this  brand. 

.86 

.74 

I will  stay  with  this  brand  through  good  times  and  bad. 

.84 

.71 

This  brand  can  count  on  me  to  always  be  there. 

.80 

.63 

I am  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  brand. 

Coefficient  alpha  = .92;  Joreskog  reliability  = .96 
= 7.52  (p  = .185) 

.77 

.60 

Self-Concent  Connection: 

The  brand  and  I have  a lot  in  common. 

This  brand’s  image  and  my  self  image  are  similar  in  a lot  of 

.88 

.77 

ways. 

This  brand  says  a lot  about  the  kind  of  person  I am  or  want  to 

.86 

.73 

be. 

.84 

.70 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  who  I am. 

.80 

.63 

This  brand  is  a part  of  me. 

Coefficient  alpha  = .91;  Joreskog  reliability  = .97 
X"(2df)  = 0.47  (p  = .791) 

.79 

.63 

Nostalgic  Connection: 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  things  I’ve  done  or  places  I’ve  been. 

.84 

.71 

I have  at  least  one  fond  memory  that  involved  using  this  brand. 

.80 

.63 

This  brand  will  always  remind  me  of  particular  phase  of  my  life. 
This  brand  reminds  me  of  what  I was  like  at  a previous  stage  of 

.80 

.64 

my  life. 

.72 

.52 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  someone  important  in  my  life. 

Coefficient  alpha  = .86;  Joreskog  reliability  = .90 
X"  (5df)  = 9.59  (p  = .088) 

.64 

.28 

Partner  Ouality: 

I know  this  brand  really  appreciates  me. 

.91 

.82 

I know  this  brand  respects  me. 

.84 

.70 

This  brand  treats  me  like  a valuable  customer. 

.81 

.65 

This  brand  shows  a continuing  interest  in  me. 

.80 

.63 

This  brand  takes  care  of  me. 

.71 

.50 

Coefficient  alpha  = .91;  Joreskog  reliability  = 95 
= 6.40  (p  = .269) 
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Table  5.2 

Goodness-of-Fit  Statistics  for  Full  and  Reduced  Tfem 


BRO  Facet 

Full  Item  Set 
GFI 

Reduced  33-Item  Set 
X^ao  GFI 

Behavioral  Interdependence 

840.99(,35)  .626 

4.34(2)  .959 

p = .114 

Love/Passion 

481.34(,35)  .774 

17.33(0)  .952 

p = .054 

Intimacy 

600.80(1,^  .676 

3.55(2)  .967 

p = .170 

Self-Concept  Connection 

105.20(20)  .851 

0.047(2)  .996 

p = .791 

Nostalgic  Connection 

300.86(35)  .625 

9.59(5)  .958 

p = .088 

Personal  Commitment 

483.00(135)  .759 

7.52(5)  .968 

p = .185 

Partner  Quality 

438.75(,„)  .735 

6.40(5)  .969 

p = .269 

Evidence  of  Discriminant  Validity  across  Facets 

Evidence  of  discriminant  validity  for  each  of  the  seven  BRQ  facets  was  also  provided 
within  the  LISREL  framework.  The  procedure  (B.  Byrne  1989)  involves  X"  difference  tests 
between  a model  in  which  two  individual  facets  are  assumed  to  be  perfectly  correlated  (i.e.,  the 
two  facets  are  the  same)  and  a model  wherein  the  correlation  between  facets  is  different  from  1 .0 
(i.e.,  the  two  facets  are  distinct).  In  order  to  claim  that  each  of  the  facets  taps  something 
different  from  the  others,  the  comparative  tests  are  conducted  for  each  possible  facet  pair. 
Discriminant  validity  results  for  the  seven  BRQ  facets  are  provided  in  Table  5.3  below.  While 
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Table  5.3 

Evidence  of  Discriminant  Validity  Across  the  Facets 


Facets 

1.  Behavioral 

Inter- 
dependence 1.00 

2. 

Love/Passion 

3. 

Intimacy 

4. 

Self-Concept 

Connection 

5. 

Nostalgic 

Connection 

6. 

Personal 

Commitment 

7. 

Partner 

Quality 


2 2 4 

.88  .61  .71 

1.00  .61  .72 

1.00  .60 

1.00 


5 7 

•47  .85  .63 

.50  .90  .64 

.57  .62  .60 

•61  .69  .70 

1.00  .49  .48 

1.00  .68 


1.00 


Note: 

Pairwise  >C  tests  support  that  each  of  the  above  correlations  is  significantly  different  from 

1.0  providing  evidence  that  the  constructs  within  each  of  the  pairs  are  different  from 
each  other.  This  pattern  of  results  supports  discriminant  validity  across  all  facets  as  a 
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several  of  the  correlations  between  facets  are  significant,  all  difference  tests  support  the 
conclusion  that  each  of  the  BRQ  facets  is  uniquely  different  from  the  others.  High 
intercorrelations  between  distinctive  facets  provide  preliminary  evidence  that  the  facets  tap  a 
higher-order  BRQ  notion. 

Assessing  the  Structure  of  the  BRQ  Constnict 

With  operationalizations  of  the  BRQ  facets  in  hand  and  evidence  of  convergent  and 
discriminant  validity  established,  the  structure  of  the  BRQ  construct  is  assessed.  In  the  theoretical 
discussion  provided  earlier,  a second-order  hierarchical  model  of  BRQ  was  proposed.  This 
model  suggests  that  the  covariation  among  the  33  BRQ  items  reflects  first  a specific  component 
factor  corresponding  to  one  of  the  seven  BRQ  facets,  and  that  these  separate  but  related  facets 
are  manifestations  of  the  more  general,  higher-order,  latent  BRQ  construct.  This  factor  structure 
was  depicted  graphically  in  Figure  5.1  presented  earlier. 

In  testing  the  fit  of  the  proposed  model,  comparisons  were  made  with  several  plausible 
alternatives  to  the  second-order  model: 


(1)  Null  model.  This  model  specifies  no  structural  relationships  among  the  33 
indicators,  suggesting  that  each  item  taps  a unique  domain.  The  null  model 
provides  a baseline  against  which  structural  models  can  be  compared. 

(2)  General  BRQ  factor  model.  Though  the  BRQ  construct  is  conceptualized  as 
consisting  of  seven  distinct  facets,  the  covariation  among  the  33  items  may  be 
accounted  for  by  one  single  factor  (i.e.,  a general  BRQ  factor)  that  collapses 
across  the  individual  facets. 

(3)  Seven  factor  (measurement)  model.  Each  factor  represents  a particular  and 
distinct  facet  of  BRQ,  but  no  higher-order  BRQ  construct  is  identified. 

(4)  Saturated  model.  In  this  model,  all  of  the  BRQ  facets  are  allowed  to 
correlate  freely  with  each  other.  This  model  offers  the  "best  case  fit"  in  that  the 
unconstrained  correlations  among  facets  will  account  for  all  of  the  covariation 
present  in  the  data. 

(5)  Refined  second-order  hierarchical  models.  Exploratory  factor  analysis  of  the 
first-order  factors  suggests  that  the  seven  facets  may  tap  not  one  but  two  higher- 
order  BRQ  sub-factors:  the  first  is  more  emotional  and  affective  in  its  orientation 
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(including  love/passion,  intimacy,  and  the  two  attachment  facets);  the  latter  is 
more  behavioral  or  cognitive  (including  behavioral  interdependence,  commitment, 
and  partner  quality  evaluations).  Two  versions  of  this  structure  can  be  created 
by  varying  whether  the  second-order  BRQ  factors  are  allowed  to  correlate  or  not. 

LISREL  results  for  fitting  the  above  models  are  displayed  in  Table  5.4.  The  alternative 
models  are  evaluated  using  several  related  criteria:  the  chi-square  goodness-of-fit  statistic,  the 
ratio  of  over  the  degrees  of  freedom,  the  Bentler  comparative  fit  index  (CFI),  the  Tucker- 
Lewis  fit  index  (TLI),  and  the  Bentler-Bonett  index  (Bentler  and  Bonett  1980).  In  evaluating 
model  fit,  a 2:1  ratio  of  to  its  degrees  of  freedom  (Carmines  and  Mclver  1981)  and  values  of 
.90  or  better  on  the  fit  indices  are  suggested  as  evidence  of  exceptional  fit  (Bollen  1989).  As  a 
point  of  caution,  it  is  noted  that  the  X^  statistic  provides  a very  conservative  estimate  of  model 
fit  (Burt  1973).  All  models  are  compared  with  a null  model  in  which  absolutely  no  structure  in 
the  33  items  is  assumed  via  chi-square  difference  tests.  Nested  pairs  of  alternative  models  are 
also  compared  to  reveal  the  model  that  best  accounts  for  the  observed  data. 

All  structural  models  yielded  significant  improvements  in  fit  over  the  null  model, 
suggesting  that  there  is  some  underlying  structure  to  the  data.  The  first  comparative  model  did 
not  assume  distinctive  BRQ  facets:  one  general  BRQ  factor  collapsing  across  all  33  indicators  was 
proposed.  This  model  fit  the  data  better  than  the  null  model  [Delta  X^  (0)  = 5834.24,  p < .001], 
but  did  not  pass  desired  criteria  for  fit  as  reflected  in  the  summary  indices.  Models  which 
specified  seven  first-order  BRQ  facets  were  then  applied  to  the  data  in  an  attempt  to  better 
describe  observed  patterns  of  covariation.  The  fit  of  the  measurement  model  with  uncorrelated 
facets  was  poor;  weaker,  in  fact,  than  that  provided  in  the  general  factor  model  [X^  (495)  = 
2919.41,  CFI  — .68],  A comparative  test  of  the  uncorrelated  measurement  model  and  the 
saturated  model  supported  the  existence  of  significant  correlations  among  the  facets  [Delta  X^  (21) 
= 1741.59,  p<.001j. 


Table  5.4 

Fit  of  Alternative  Structural  Model.s 
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Model 

X!(df) 

/df 

CFI 

TLI 

BBI 

Null  Model 

8175.33(4,5) 

16.51 

0 

0 

0 

Congeneric  Model  (33 
items  tap  one  general  BRQ 
factor) 

2341.09(4,5) 

4.72 

.76 

.76 

.71 

Measurement  Model 
(seven  uncorrelated  first- 
order  factors) 

2919.41(4,5) 

5.89 

.68 

.68 

.64 

Saturated  Model  (seven 
correlated  first-order 
factors) 

1177.82(4,4) 

2.48 

.90 

.90 

.85 

Hierarchical  Single-Factor 
BRQ  Model  (seven 
uncorrelated  first-order 
factors  converging  into  one 
higher-order  factor) 

1378.55(4*^ 

2.82 

.89 

.88 

.83 

Hierarchical  Two-Factor 
Model  I (seven 
uncorrelated  facets 
converging  into  two 
uncorrelated  higher-order 
factors) 

2086.43(4ss) 

4.28 

.79 

.79 

.75 

Hierarchical  Two-Factor 
Model  II  (seven 
uncorrelated  facets;  two 
correlated  higher-order 
factors) 

1374.85(4gT) 

2.82 

.88 

.88  1 

.83 

— 

Note: 

All  models  significant  at  p ^ .05 
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A second-order  hierarchical  model  was  then  fit  to  the  data  to  see  if  a single  latent  factor 
could  account  for  the  observed  covariation  among  the  facets.  This  model  fit  the  data  quite  well 
fX^  (488)  = 1378.55,  CFI  = .89]:  loadings  for  the  first-order  factors  on  the  latent  BRQ  factor 
were  significantly  different  from  zero  in  all  cases,  and  all  standardized  loadings  were  greater  than 
.70  (See  Table  5.5).  The  fit  of  the  hierarchical  model  was  significantly  worse  than  that  for  the 
saturated  model  in  which  all  facets  were  allowed  to  covary  [Delta  (14)=  200.73,  p<.001j. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  saturated  model  capitalizes  upon  chance  variation  and  thus  provides 
a best  case  fit  of  the  data  [X^  (474)  = 1177.82,  CFI  = .91].  Moreover,  the  saturated  model 
is  atheoretical  and  does  little  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  BRQ  construct.  Given  the  marginal 
differences  in  fit  for  the  two  models  (.91  versus  .89  CFI  for  the  saturated  and  hierarchical 
models,  respectively),  a desire  for  explanatory  theoretical  power  suggests  selection  of  the 
hierarchical  model  over  the  saturated  model. 

Table  5.5 

Factor  Loadings  of  BRQ  Facets  on  Second-Order  BRQ  Factor 
Facet  Standardized  Loading 


Behavioral  Interdependence  1.00“ 

Love/Passion  .99>> 

Personal  Commitment  ,97'’ 

Self-Concept  Connection  .84*’ 

Intimacy  gp 

Partner  Quality  .78*’ 

Nostalgic  Connection  .73'’ 


Note: 

a:  Fixed  at  1.0  to  solve  scale  indeterminacy 

b:  result  significant  at  p ,<  .01 
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As  mentioned  above,  exploratory  factor  analysis  of  the  first-order  BRQ  facets  suggested 
the  possibility  of  two  BRQ  sub-factors,  one  emotional  and  one  behavioral/cognitive.  Two  such 
models  were  applied  to  the  data  in  search  of  improvements  in  fit  versus  the  single-factor 
hierarchical  model:  one  in  which  the  second-order  sub-factors  correlated  freely  and  one  in  which 
they  did  not.  Fit  of  these  models  clearly  supports  the  significance  of  correlation  between  the  sub- 
factors: fit  of  the  uncorrelated  factor  model  was  poor  [X^  (488)  ==  2086.43,  CFI  = .79], 
especially  when  compared  with  the  correlated  second-order  model  [Delta  (1)  = 711.58, 
p<.001].  Interestingly,  the  hierarchical  model  with  two  correlated  second-order  factors  fit  the 
data  as  well  as  the  single-factor  hierarchical  model  [Delta  X^  (1)  = 3.7,  non-significant  at  .05]. 
The  high  correlation  between  the  behavioral  and  emotional  BRQ  sub-factors  (r  = .81)  suggests  that 
it  may  be  more  useful  to  consider  both  second-order  factors  simultaneously,  as  in  the  single-factor 
hierarchical  model.  Given  goals  of  parsimony,  the  originally  proposed  model  with  one  higher- 
order  BRQ  factor  is  suggested  over  the  more  complex  model  with  emotional  and  behavioral  BRQ 
sub-factors. 

Additional  Evidence  of  Validity  of  the  BRQ  Construct 

Behavioral  and  attitudinal  measures  collected  in  the  survey  provided  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  other  validity  issues  surrounding  the  BRQ  notion.  Correlations  between  summated 
BRQ  scale  scores,  generalized  assessments  of  relationship  strength,  and  paragraph  ratings  of 
relationship  type  provided  evidence  of  concurrent  validity.  Correlations  between  alternate 
measures  of  relationship  strength  were  all  very  high  and  significant,  suggesting  that  the  BRQ 
scale  indeed  taps  aspects  related  to  overall  quality  of  the  relationship  (See  Table  5.6).  Total  BRQ 
scores  were  positively  related  to  generalized  evaluations  of  the  strength  of  the  relationship 
(r  = .77)  and  descriptiveness  ratings  of  the  relationship  as  a "best  friendship"  (r  = .82);  the  BRQ 
score  was  negatively  related  to  descriptions  of  the  relationship  as  a "casual  acquaintance"  (r=  - 
.70). 
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Table  5.6 

Evidence  of  Concurrent  Validity  in  Alternate  Measure.s  of  RRO 


Variables 

1 

2 

3 

1.  BRQ  Scale 

1.00 

2.  Overall  relationship 
evaluation 

.77 

1.00 

3.  Best  friend 
paragraph  description 

.82 

.74 

1.00 

4.  Casual  acquaintance 
paragraph  description 

-.70 

-.70 

-.73 

Note: 

All  correlations  significant  at  p < .01 

Facet  profiles  for  the  different  relationship  types  also  support  conclusions  of  concurrent 
validity.  As  expected,  brand  relationships  described  as  "best  friendships"  received  the  highest 
mean  scores  across  all  facets  while  relationships  described  as  "casual  acquaintances"  received  the 
lowest  facet  ratings;  "good  friends"  received  middle-range  scores  across  all  dimensions  (See 
Table  5.7).  Multivariate  tests  support  the  significance  of  these  patterns  across  ail  facets  and  for 
all  relationship  type  pairs^.  Interestingly,  the  facet  profiles  for  the  different  relationship  types 
are  slightly  different,  highlighting  the  importance  of  attending  to  facet-level  information.  For 
example,  best  friendships  are  characterized  largely  by  love/passion  and  commitment,  while  casual 


^ Multivariate  effect  of  relationship  type  across  all  facets  significant  [Wilks  lambda  = .22;  F = 
38.37,  p j<  .001].  Pairwise  group  comparisons  also  significant  across  all  facets:  best  friends  vs. 
good  friends  [Wilks  lambda  = .41;  F = 34.18,  p .001];  good  friends  vs.  casual 
acquaintances  [Wilks  lambda  = .54;  F = 16.78,  p .001];  and  best  friends  vs.  casual 
acquaintances  [Wilks  lambda  = .17;  F = 118.65,  p ^ .001], 
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relationships  rely  more  on  attachments  to  the  past  and  partner  quality  for  their  obtained  BRQ 
levels. 


Table  5.7 

BRQ  Facet  Profiles  CMean  Scores)  for  Different  Relationship  Types 


Relationship  Type^ 

BRO  Facet 

Best  Friends 

Good  Friends 

Casual  Acauaintance 

Behavioral 

Interdependence 

16.54 

11.78 

7.80 

Love/Passion 

25.82 

18.76 

11.44 

Intimacy 

14.37 

10.69 

8.79 

Self-Concept 

Connection 

15.32 

11.37 

7.82 

Nostalgic 

Connection 

18.31 

13.35 

11.17 

Personal  commitment 

20.62 

14.25 

9.28 

Partner  quality 

18.05 

14.24 

10.98 

Note: 

a:  As  measured  via  5-point  ratings  on  paragraph  descriptions 


While  not  the  objective  of  the  present  study,  preliminary  evidence  of  predictive  validity 
was  also  obtained  (See  Table  5.8).  Regression  results  indicate  that  total  BRQ  scores  account  for 
a substantial  proportion  of  the  variance  in  usage  frequency  (R^  = -27),  future  purchase  intentions 
(R^  = .55),  relationship  growth  potential  (R^  = .41),  and  brand  satisfaction  (R^  = .43).  While 
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the  summated  BRQ  scale  is  predictive  of  dependent  measures  of  interest,  the  data  stress  the 
importance  of  attending  to  the  individual  BRQ  facets  for  their  particular  capacities  and  diagnostic 
insights.  The  BRQ  facets  taken  as  a set  are  better  predictors  of  attitude  and  behavior  than  is  the 
summated  BRQ  scale,  suggesting  that  at  least  some  of  the  individual  BRQ  facets  offer  incremental 
or  unique  explanatory  power.  The  facet  set  also  outperforms  the  relationship  paragraph 
descriptors  and  ratings  of  overall  relationship  strength,  again  highlighting  the  value  of  facet- 
specific  information. 

Table  5.8 

Predictive  Power  of  Alternative  BRQ  Formulations 


R^  for  Predictors 

Dependent 

Variables 

BRO  Scale 

BRQ 
Facet  Set 

Paragraph 

Measures 

Overall 

Evaluation 

Usage  frequency 

R"  = .27 
F = 98.64 

R^  = .42 
F = 26.56 

R'  = .30 
F = 36.51 

R"  = .31 
F = 120.29 

Purchase 

intentions 

R"  = .55 
F = 331.89 

R'  = .74 
F = 105.95 

R'  = .59 
F = 122.77 

R^  = .57 
F = 358.07 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

R"  = .41 
F = 184.91 

R^  = .44 
F = 29.69 

R'  = .34 
F = 45.19 

R2  = .42 
F = 291.34 

Note: 

All  F-statistics  significant  at  p < .01 


Discussion  and  Conclusions 

Through  the  present  study,  a reliable  and  internally  valid  scale  to  measure  BRQ  was 
constructed.  The  scale  taps  seven  interrelated  dimensions  of  relationship  quality;  each  facet 
distinct  from  the  other,  yet  each  an  important  piece  of  the  whole.  The  practical  potential  of  the 
faceted  BRQ  scale  is  great.  By  articulating  the  full  picture  of  the  consumer’s  relationship  with 
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the  brand,  significant  diagnostic  insight  is  afforded  the  BRQ  user.  Rather  than  simply  providing 
a relative  indication  of  customer  satisfaction  or  loyalty,  the  BRQ  profile  identifies  the  sources  of 
that  satisfaction/loyalty.  Scrutiny  of  a brand’s  relationship  quality  profile  can  highlight  areas  of 
strength  and  weakness,  especially  if  those  ratings  are  obtained  for  competitors  in  addition  to  the 
host  brand.  These  points  of  difference  can  be  used  to  build  a consumer-based  sustainable 
competitive  advantage  in  the  marketplace.  The  BRQ  measure  also  provides  the  manager  with 
prescriptive  guidance.  Incorporated  in  brand  tracking  studies,  BRQ  ratings  can  be  used  to  chart 
the  progress  of  specific  marketing  programs.  Individual  facet  scores  can  help  isolate  pivotal 
program  elements;  shifts  in  profile  curves  can  alert  managers  to  problems  before  they  become 
intractable. 

As  with  all  research,  trade-offs  in  study  design  and  analysis  limit  the  conclusions  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  present  study.  Theoretical  and  methodological  issues  concerning  the  present 
study  are  discussed  below.  This  discussion  is  used  to  structure  the  construct  validation  exercise 
presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

Theoretical  Issues 

BRQ  has  been  offered  as  a tool  for  diagnosing  the  strength  of  a consumer’s  relationship 
with  a brand  by  articulating  the  sources  that  contribute  to  the  quality  of  that  relationship. 
Discrimination  between  BRQ  and  other  consumer  behavior  constructs  that  claim  similar  diagnostic 
power  must  be  investigated  further.  Is  BRQ  different  from  traditional  ratings  of  customer 
satisfaction,  for  example?  From  stated  intentions  regarding  brand  loyalty?  From  proclamations 
of  involvement  with  the  brand?  A thorough  investigation  of  the  web  of  relationships  connecting 
these  summary  constructs  would  prove  valuable  in  assessing  the  incremental  value  afforded  by 
the  BRQ  notion. 

A second  unanswered  question  concerns  the  validity  of  the  proposed  hierarchical  model. 
While  the  LISREL  results  support  the  existence  of  a latent  BRQ  construct,  LISREL  cannot  rule 
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out  the  possibility  that  the  higher-order  BRQ  construct  is  in  fact  a manifestation  of  shared  method 
variance  among  the  facets.  Obtaining  multiple  indicators  of  the  BRQ  facets  and  analyzing  them 
in  a multitrait-multimethod  matrix  could  shed  light  on  this  important  point.  Moreover,  the 
possibility  that  the  structure  of  brand  relationship  quality  varies  by  product  category  type  or  in 
line  with  systematic  category  differences  (e.g.,  emotive  versus  functional  categories)  should  also 
be  pondered. 

Despite  the  diagnostic  capabilities  claimed  for  the  multi-faceted  BRQ  measure,  the 
potential  utility  of  a summated,  unidimensional  BRQ  scale  remains.  Second-order  factor  analyses 
performed  herein  support  the  existence  of  a latent  BRQ  factor;  Joreskog  reliability  of  the  33-item 
scale  as  a whole  is  .96.  These  promising  results  suggest  that  a short-form  BRQ  scale  can  be 
identified  through  additional  purification  exercises.  This  measure  may  prove  more  manageable 
in  large  scale  tracking  studies  in  which  a read  on  overall  brand  status  is  desired  over  diagnostic 
insight  into  that  brand’s  performance. 

The  present  research  also  leaves  open  an  important  theoretical  question  regarding  the 
external  validity  of  a standardized  BRQ  scale.  The  present  conceptualization  offers  a recipe  for 
obtaining  high  brand  relationship  quality.  Some  would  suggest  that  the  definition  and  realization 
of  quality  differs  across  persons,  cultures,  and  contexts  such  that  a generalized  articulation  of  the 
construct  is  prohibited  (Pirsig  1974).  Although  this  point  is  largely  philosophical,  it  must 
nonetheless  be  pondered  for  its  implications  in  BRQ  measurement. 

Given  the  professional  background  and  proclivities  of  the  researcher  and  the  managerial 
problems  she  has  chosen  to  address,  the  BRQ  measure  has  been  designed  primarily  with 
consumer  packaged  goods  in  mind.  The  extendibility  of  the  BRQ  measure  to  additional  product 
and  service  contexts  or  international  arenas  is  another  question  whose  attention  may  broaden  the 
utility  of  the  framework  proposed  herein.  In  the  present  study,  BRQ  ratings  differed  significantly 
by  product  type,  with  packaged  goods  receiving  consistently  lower  scores  than  durables  and 
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"other  non-packaged  goods/durables"  (including  services)  across  all  facets.  Box’s  M statistic  was 
also  significant,  revealing  non-homogeneity  in  the  covariance  structures  of  the  different  product 
classes  [Box  s M = 118.82,  F = 2.01,  p .001].  This  result  confirms  that  future  tests  will 
need  to  account  for  product  class  effects  in  design  and  analysis. 

Methodological  Issues 

Several  aspects  of  the  current  method  limit  the  findings  obtained.  The  first  issue  concerns 
the  one-sample  methodology  used  to  guide  scale  refinement  decisions.  This  tactic  forced  the 
deletion  of  poorly  performing  items,  oftentimes  altering  the  conceptual  domain  of  the  construct. 
It  is  possible  that  problematic  items  could  be  refined  to  improve  reliability  and  validity.  It  is 
suggested  that  subsequent  studies  include  revisions  of  conceptually-rich  items  in  an  attempt  to 
further  improve  the  quality  of  the  BRQ  scale. 

Limitations  of  the  correlational  framework  also  deserve  mention.  The  results  concerning 
BRQ  predictive  capacity  are  especially  tentative:  issues  of  multicollinearity  between  the  BRQ 
facets  have  not  been  resolved,  nor  have  questions  of  discriminant  validity  between  the  different 
attitudinal  constructs  been  addressed.  The  regression  results  have  been  presented  in  the  spirit  of 
raising  interest  in  the  potential  of  the  construct  rather  than  providing  proof  of  its  validity  and 
performance.  For  these  issues  to  be  addressed,  a study  which  specifically  considers  BRQ 
performance  within  the  context  of  a system  of  related  constructs  must  be  undertaken,  and  tools 
to  isolate  differences  among  the  facets  applied. 

A final  methodological  issue  concerns  the  nomological  network  in  which  the  soundness 
of  the  BRQ  measure  should  be  tested.  BRQ  must  be  investigated  within  a complete  maintenance 
framework  for  its  dynamics  to  be  truly  understood.  A range  of  theoretically-related  response 
variables  should  be  included  to  better  assess  predictive  capacity.  Traditional  attitudinal  indicators 
should  also  be  incorporated  for  comparative  purposes.  The  validity  of  a fully-articulated  BRQ 
system  must  be  established. 
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Conclusions 

The  BRQ  scale  development  exercise  is  not  yet  complete.  While  strong  evidence  of  the 
reliability  and  internal  validity  of  the  BRQ  scale  has  been  provided,  the  results  are  limited  by  a 
single-stage,  single-sample  methodology.  Final  scale  items  can  be  purified  further,  and  pruned 
items  reconsidered.  Applicability  of  results  in  different  product  contexts  or  for  a broader  sample 
of  respondents  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Data  must  be  gathered  from  an  independent  sample 
of  adults  if  the  results  reported  in  this  chapter  are  to  be  truly  validated. 

The  development  of  a reliable  and  valid  scale  is  but  the  first  step  in  an  integrated  BRQ 
research  plan.  With  a reliable  scale  in  hand,  a thorough  investigation  of  BRQ  within  a complete 
system  of  antecedents  and  maintenance-related  outcomes  can  be  undertaken.  What  is  the  role  of 
BRQ,  for  example,  in  predicting  relationship  continuity,  tolerance  of  transgressions,  or  resistance 
to  the  temptation  of  alternatives?  Do  the  individual  BRQ  facets  play  different  roles  in 
encouraging  maintenance  outcomes?  While  preliminary  evidence  suggests  different  roles  for  the 
individual  facets,  the  exact  nature  of  these  dynamics  remains  unknown.  An  understanding  of 
BRQ  mechanics  vis-a-vis  those  of  more  traditional  attitudinal  constructs  is  also  needed.  How  do 
the  predictive  capacities  of  BRQ  and  brand  attitude  or  loyalty  compare,  for  example? 
Investigations  such  as  these  will  help  to  establish  validity  of  the  BRQ  system  as  a whole,  a task 
that  will  encourage  manager’s  adoption  of  the  relationship  framework  as  a whole. 

Extension  of  the  scale  development  exercise  and  an  investigation  of  BRQ  within  its 
nomological  network  form  the  objectives  of  the  construct  validation  study  reported  in  Chapter  6. 


CHAPTER  6 

BRAND  RELATIONSHIP  QUALITY  CONSTRUCT  VALIDATION 


Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  validate  the  brand  relationship  quality 
(BRQ)  construct.  The  first  step  in  reaching  this  goal  involves  development  and  validation  of  a 
refined  BRQ  scale.  The  second  step  concerns  the  important  question  of  predictive  validity:  can 
BRQ  predict  consumer  behaviors  of  interest,  and  can  it  perform  this  function  better  than  other 
available  explanatory  variables?  The  final  step  entails  an  investigation  of  the  factors 
systematically  affecting  overall  BRQ  levels  and  scores  within  individual  BRQ  facets. 
Collectively,  these  steps  allow  a test  of  the  BRQ  system  presented  in  Figure  1.1.'  Five  specific 
empirical  tasks  are  undertaken  toward  this  end: 


Further  refine  and  improve  the  BRQ  measure,  demonstrating 
convergent  and  discriminant  validity  within  and  across  the 
individual  facets,  and  confirming  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the 
construct. 

Assess  the  ability  of  BRQ  to  predict  consumer  behaviors  of 
interest  (e.g.,  repeat  purchase  intention,  frequency  and  share  of 
use)  as  well  as  cognitive  structure  advantages  (e.g.,  top-of-mind 
saliency  and  restricted  consideration  set  sizes). 

Assess  the  differential  predictive  utility  of  the  faceted  structure 
versus  that  of  a single  BRQ  index,  and  evaluate  this  predictive 
capacity  against  the  power  afforded  by  traditional  measures  of 
brand  attitude  and  satisfaction. 


‘ The  study,  as  originally  designed  and  executed,  included  a detailed  test  of  BRQ  as  a moderator 
of  consumer  reactions  to  marketing  problems  and  brand  transgressions.  This  test  is  not  reported 
here  as  the  data  were  irretrievably  lost  before  they  could  be  entered  into  the  computer.  The 
interested  reader  is  referred  to  APPENDIX  D for  a copy  of  the  survey,  and  APPENDIX  E for 
a complete  set  of  transgression  scenarios. 
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Assess  the  explanatory  power  of  the  individual  facets  through  an 
investigation  of  BRQ  profiles  for  individual  brands,  brand  types 
(e.g.,  leaders  versus  followers),  product  types  (e.g.,  packaged 
goods,  services,  and  durables),  and  known  consumer  groups 
(e.g.,  heavy  versus  light  users). 

Identify  person  moderators  systematically  affecting  relationship 
quality  scores  [e.g.,  interpersonal  relationship  drive  (McAdams 
1988)  and  relationship  style  (Matthews  1986)]. 


Study  Design 

An  over-arching  goal  of  the  construct  validation  study  is  to  examine  the  utility  of  the 
BRQ  measure  in  applied  research  contexts.  Accordingly,  in  contrast  to  the  scale  development 
study  reported  in  Chapter  5 in  which  subjects  were  allowed  to  choose  specific  brands  for  which 
they  would  provide  ratings,  subjects  in  this  study  were  forced  to  rate  brands  assigned  to  them  by 
the  researcher.  In  this  sense,  the  design  tests  the  BRQ  measure  in  a standardized  domain~an 
important  step  in  demonstrating  usefulness  of  the  BRQ  scale  in  research  contexts  in  which  several 
prespecified  brands  of  interest  are  rated  by  consumers  (e.g.,  national  tracking  studies,  attitude 
and  usage  surveys). 

A 3 (product  type)  x 2 (product  category)  X 2 (brands)  mixed  effects  design  organized 
the  present  investigation.  The  decision  to  investigate  BRQ  within  the  varied  contexts  allowed  by 
this  design  was  precipitated  by  results  from  the  previous  survey  suggesting  differences  in 
relationship  quality  dynamics  by  basic  product  type  (i.e.,  packaged  goods,  services,  and  semi- 
durables). To  allow  for  replication  of  product  type  effects,  two  categories  were  chosen  to 
represent  each  basic  product  type.  Tfiis  strategy  allows  for  a more  fine-grained  analysis  of  the 
product-related  dynamics  governing  BRQ  scores,  and  for  more  stable  estimates  of  product  type 
differences  when  product  class  data  are  pooled.  Both  product  type  and  product  category  were 
assigned  as  between-subjects  factors. 
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Each  respondent  rated  two  brands  within  his/her  assigned  category/type.  This  within- 
subjects  factor  served  two  goals.  First,  by  allowing  relative  estimates  of  usage  frequency  (e.g., 
share  of  past  ten  purchase  occasions  across  brands)  and  category-informed  reports  of  behavior 
(e.g.,  how  often  do  you  buy  brand  X,  brand  Y,  and  other  brands  in  the  category?),  the  within- 
subjects  brand  factor  encourages  more  accurate  measures  of  consumer  response-an  important 
benefit  in  light  of  predictive  validity  goals.  The  second  benefit  of  the  repeated  measures  brand 
factor  is  a practical  one.  The  two-brand  format  maximizes  chances  that  the  respondent  will  have 
a relationship  with  at  least  one  of  the  brands  rated,  thus  increasing  the  information  value  of  the 
data  collected.  The  probability  of  relationship  existence  was  further  maximized  by  selecting 
brand  pairs  that  collectively  command  a majority  share  in  the  category,  and  by  restricting  choices 
to  those  categories  in  which  multiple-brand  use  (as  opposed  to  exclusive  brand  use)  was  the  norm. 
Selection  of  Individual  Brands 

The  selection  of  specific  brands  to  include  in  the  study— perhaps  more  than  any  other 
factor-determined  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  data  collected.  In  the  context  of  this  study, 
an  effective"  brand  is  one  with  which  most  respondents  have  had  some  experience,  else 
overriding  problems  with  missing  data  or  highly  skewed  BRQ  distributions  ensue.  Long- 
standing, "classic"  brands  (Cleary  1981;  Cornfeld  and  Edwards  1983;  Group  PLC  1992)  seemed 
best  able  to  satisfy  these  requirements.  An  effective  brand  also  resides  within  a category  that 
enjoys  high  incidence  and  usage  rates,  as  it  is  with  categories  such  as  these  that  respondents  will 
likely  exhibit  brand  relationships  in  the  first  place.  It  is  capable  of  generating  a range  of 
relationship  quality  scores,  with  a following  of  supporters  and  foes  alike.  Moreover,  effective 
brands  do  not  qualify  as  "megabrands"  cutting  across  several  different  product  classes  (e.g.. 
Healthy  Choice  as  a sauce,  an  ice  cream,  and  a frozen  food  entree),  as  this  introduces 
complication  and  confusion  into  the  reporting  process  and  jeopardizes  predictive  validity  goals. 
Lastly,  since  generalizable  results  concerning  the  utility  of  the  BRQ  construct  were  sought. 
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effective  brands  are  relevant  to  the  general  population  at  large,  and  are  not  skewed  by 
demographic  or  psychographic  criteria. 

Sixty-three  brands  from  15  product  categories  which  satisfied  the  above  requirements 
were  submitted  to  a pretest  to  identify  the  final  brand  set  for  Study  2 (See  APPENDIX  B for  a 
copy  of  the  survey).  The  sample  consisted  of  100  student  subjects  recruited  from  the 
Introductory  Marketing  class  at  a major  southeastern  university.  Students  were  rewarded  with 
extra  class  credit  for  their  participation.  The  brand  screener  surveys  took  approximately  30 
minutes  to  complete. 

After  providing  general  category  usage  information,  respondents  rated  each  of  the  39 
candidates  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  their  felt  relationship  with  the  brand.  Two  different 
approaches  were  used  to  gauge  the  strength  of  the  consumer-brand  association.  The  first  was  a 
direct  assessment  of  relationship  strength  using  a 5-point  scale  where  l=very  weak  relationship 
and  5=very  strong  relationship.  Introducing  this  scale  was  a paragraph  proposing  the  idea  that 
many  people  have  relationships  with  brands  in  much  the  same  ways  they  have  relationships  with 
other  people.  It  was  suggested  that  some  brand  relationships  might  be  "strong  partnerships" 
while  others  merely  parallel  "casual  acquaintanceships."  Instructions  encouraged  subjects  to 
consider  the  range  of  relationships  they  have  with  the  brands  they  know  and  use,  and  to  rate  the 
39  brand  candidates  on  the  scales  that  followed.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  leave  a question 
blank  if  they  felt  that  they  had  no  relationship  with  a given  brand.  The  second  relationship 
strength  measure  assessed  the  degree  to  which  respondents  would  be  upset  if  a given  brand  were 
taken  off  the  market.  This  tactic  of  measuring  anticipated  "separation  anxiety"  to  gauge 
relationship  closeness  is  often  used  in  the  interpersonal  relationships  field  (Berscheid  et  al.  1989). 
Answers  to  the  two  scales  were  highly  correlated  (average  r=.83  for  the  two  questions  across 
all  brands),  suggesting  that  both  scales  yield  similar  information  on  relationship  depth  and 


incidence. 
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Results  from  this  study  were  tallied  to  identify  the  best  brand  performers  in  terms  of 
relationship  frequency,  range,  and  depth.  These  results  were  also  interpreted  in  light  of  available 
secondary  information  regarding  incidence  and  usage  rates  (Information  Resources,  Inc.  1993; 
Simmons  1992).  In  line  with  prespecified  design  requirements,  twelve  brands  were  chosen:  two 
pairs  within  packaged  goods,  services,  and  semi-durables,  respectively.  The  final  brand  set  is 
detailed  in  Table  6.1,  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Sample  and  Data  Collection  for  Constnict  Validation  Study 

In  order  to  permit  claims  for  the  general izability  of  findings  regarding  BRQ  while  at  the 
same  time  managing  the  workload  in  terms  of  time  and  costs,  a mixed  sample  of  students  and 
adults  was  arranged.  The  construct  validation  survey  was  completed  by  a total  of  201 
respondents:  92  juniors  and  seniors  registered  in  marketing  research  and  strategy  courses  at  a 
major  southeastern  university,  and  109  adults  (69  parents  of  those  students,  and  a supplemental 
convenience  sample  of  40  adults).  Students  and  their  parents  were  reimbursed  for  their  time 
through  extra  credits  awarded  to  the  student.  Adults  in  the  supplemental  sample  were  given  $3 
each  for  their  participation.  Student  questionnaires  were  administered  in  the  classroom;  adult 
surveys  were  sent  and  returned  through  the  mail.  Student  and  adult  (non-parent)  subjects  were 
allowed  to  select  a product  category  from  the  six  available  to  increase  the  perceived  relevance 
of  the  task  and  to  maximize  the  chances  that  the  respondent  would  have  a relationship  with  at 
least  one  of  the  chosen  brand  candidates.  Students  acted  as  surrogate  decision-makers  for  their 
parents,  selecting  categories  for  them  based  on  an  assessment  of  their  perceived  relevance  and 
usage.  Second  and  third  category  choices  were  substituted  as  the  study  progressed  and  cells  were 
filled,  with  users  of  specific  categories  recruited  on  an  as-needed  basis  toward  the  study’s  end.^ 


The  soap  and  jean  product  categories  were  most  difficult  to  till;  the  supplemental  sample  of 
adults  referred  to  above  was  comprised  mainly  of  specially-recruited  users  in  these  two 
categories. 
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On  average,  the  surveys  took  40  minutes  to  complete.  Respondents  first  answered 
general  questions  about  their  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  the  category,  then  went  on  to  complete 
BRQ  scales  and  detailed  diagnostics  for  each  of  the  brands  in  their  set.  Order  of  presentation  of 
the  brands  was  rotated  to  control  for  biasing  effects.  A copy  of  the  survey  is  included  in 

APPENDIX  C.  Information  about  the  different  classes  of  information  collected  is  given  below. 
The  BRQ  Battery 

Several  steps  were  undertaken  in  finalizing  the  item  pool  for  the  construct  validation 
study.  First,  the  BRQ  items  highlighted  in  the  scale  development  study  were  scrutinized  for 
redundancy,  consumer  "realism,"  clarity  of  communication,  and  reflection  of  the  core  meanings 
of  the  underlying  facets.  To  aid  in  this  task,  debriefing  interviews  were  conducted  among  five 
respondents  who  completed  the  original  106-item  BRQ  battery.  As  a second  step,  theoretical 
"gaps"  created  through  the  process  of  scale  development  were  addressed.  Where  possible,  items 
with  perceived  conceptual  value  that  had  been  deleted  in  the  reliability-focussed  screening  process 
were  reconsidered.  In  some  cases,  entirely  new  items  were  created  to  address  conceptual  issues 
that  were  overlooked  in  the  initial  phase.  As  a check  on  the  item  generation  exercise,  two 
graduate  students  were  familiarized  with  the  conceptual  definitions  of  the  facets,  and  asked  to  sort 
the  final  BRQ  items  into  their  respective  facets. 

In  the  end,  three  items  from  the  scale  development  study  were  deleted  (two  from  partner 
quality  and  one  from  passion),  fourteen  items  from  the  original  pool  were  resurfaced,  and  four 
new  items  were  added  (one  each  for  behavioral  interdependence,  self-concept  connection, 
intimacy,  partner  quality),  yielding  a 47-item  BRQ  battery.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Table  6.2 
(again,  at  the  back  of  this  chapter),  in  which  the  47  BRQ  items  included  in  the  construct 
validation  study  are  arranged  within  their  respective  facets  and  identified  in  terms  of  status  and 


origin. 
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Dependent  Variables 

Care  was  taken  to  include  two  types  of  consumer  response  outcomes:  (1)  those  of 
traditional  interest  in  marketing  and  consumer  research,  and  (2)  those  with  theoretically-justified 
connections  to  relationship  maintenance  in  general,  or  to  relationship  quality  and/or  its  facets, 
specifically.  In  total,  nine  consumer  response  variables  were  selected  for  purposes  of  predictive 
validation:  seven  of  a behavioral  nature  and  two  relating  to  cognitive  structure  defenses. 

Frequency  of  use,  an  indicator  of  relationship  depth,  was  measured  for  each  brand  using 
a 9-point  scale  from  1 = never  to  9 = once  a day  or  more.  Share  of  uses  was  assessed  via  an 
allocation  of  the  past  10  uses/purchases  across  available  brands;  share  proportion  served  as  a 
measure  of  loyalty  propensity  and  the  strength  of  the  relationship  bond.  Repeat  purchase 
intention  directly  assessed  the  durability  and  stability  of  the  relationship.  Repeat  intention  was 
measured  at  three  different  points  in  time  (i.e.,  next  purchase,  one  year  hence,  and  five  years  into 
the  future),  each  temporal  assessment  given  on  a 5-point  likelihood  scale.  The  Joreskog 
reliability  coefficient  for  the  three-item  repeat  intention  scale  was  .98;  confirmatory  factor 
analytic  results  for  this  predictor  can  be  found  in  Table  6.3.  Relationship  duration,  another 
variable  often  used  in  interpersonal  research  as  a surrogate  indicator  of  relationship  stability,  was 
also  measured,  using  an  open-ended  format  in  which  the  number  of  years  and  months  spent  as 
a user  of  the  brand  was  recorded. 

As  suggested  in  the  literature  review  and  exploratory  study,  high  quality  relationships 
should  also  encourage  supportive  responses  among  relationship  partners,  even  if  those  responses 
involve  a degree  of  financial,  social,  or  psychological  risk.  For  present  purposes,  supportive 
customer  responses  were  assessed  in  four  different  domains,  each  measured  on  a 5-point 
agreement  scale:  willingness  to  try  new  extensions  introduced  under  the  parent  brand  name, 
willingness  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  brand  in  an  advertising  setting,  willingness  to  pay  a 
significantly  higher  price  for  the  brand  than  that  commanded  at  present,  and  willingness  to 
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recommend  the  brand  to  a friend.  The  Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  for  the  four-item  scale  was 
.79,  providing  evidence  of  convergent  validity  across  the  four  customer  support  domains  (See 
Table  6.3). 

The  remaining  customer  response  variables  arose  from  a consideration  of  the  roles 
attractive  alternatives  can  play  in  affecting  relationship  outcomes  (c.f.,  Rusbult  1983;  Thibaut  and 
Kelley  1959).  First,  resistance  to  competitive  threats  in  two  important  domains  was  assessed, 
with  respondents  indicating  their  likelihood  of  withstanding  (1)  unmatched  competitive  product 
offerings  and  (2)  attractive  promotional  deals.  A single-item  5-point  likelihood  scale  was 
identified  for  each  of  these  responses.  Insulation  from  competitive  activities  was  also  measured, 
building  upon  the  idea  that  in  strong  relationships,  attractive  alternatives  are  often  removed  from 
active  consideration  (i.e.,  they  are  not  salient  or  accessible  in  memory)  as  a means  of  perceptual 
defense.  To  measure  these  cognitive  structure  defenses,  two  free  elicitation  questions  tapping 
brand  awareness  and  consideration  sets  were  coded  for  top-of-mind  saliency  (i.e.,  elicitation 
position)  and  consideration  set  size  (with  a smaller  set  size  reflecting  greater  cognitive  insulation 
from  the  competition),  respectively. 

Competing  Explanatory  Variables 

In  order  to  better  gauge  the  predictive  power  of  the  BRQ  construct,  comparisons  versus 
alternative  explanatory  variables  were  sought.  In  light  of  their  frequency  of  application  in  theory 
and  practice,  brand  attitude  and  satisfaction  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  Both  constructs  were 
measured  via  7-point  semantic  differential  scales,  with  three  and  five  items  tapping  each, 
respectively.  The  Joreskog  reliability  coefficients  for  the  scales  were  .90  for  brand  attitude  and 
.88  for  satisfaction.  LISREL  analyses  also  confirmed  discriminant  validity  across  the  two 
attitudinal  indicators  (X^  difference  test  for  two-factor  versus  one-factor  model  with  1 d.f.  = 

23.78,  p :<  .001).  [See  Table  6.3  for  confirmatory  factor  analysis  results  of  the  attitude  and 
satisfaction  constructs]. 
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Personal  and  Category  Moderators 

To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  governing  the  BRQ  construct,  several 
classification  variables  were  included  in  the  survey.  Operating  on  the  hypothesis  that  personality 
factors  systematically  influencing  interpersonal  relationships  may  affect  an  individual’s  brand 
relationships  as  well,  the  author  included  several  character  orientations  from  the  human 
relationships  literature.  Independent,  discerning,  and  acquisitive  relationship  styles  (Matthews 
1986)  were  assessed  via  author-generated  5-point  agreement  scales.  The  Joreskog  reliability 
coefficient  for  the  three-item  acquisitive  style  scale  was  .73:  independent  and  discerning  styles 
were  both  assessed  via  two-item  measures,  with  correlations  (relatively  weak  but  significant  at 
p j<  .001)  between  items  within  the  styles  of  .35  and  .54,  respectively.  Modified  multi-item 
scales  measuring  relationship  drive  (McAdams  1988)  and  general  interpersonal  orientation  (Swap 
and  Rubin  1983)  were  also  included  in  the  survey.  Joreskog  reliability  coefficients  for  these 
scales  were  .81  and  .53,  respectively.  Relationship  value  centrality  (Kahle  1983;  Beatty  et  al. 
1985)  was  also  measured,  using  a ranking  exercise  of  eight  valued  end-states  which  included 
"warm  relationships  with  others."  Lastly,  information  on  gender,  education,  and  age  was 
obtained.  [See  Table  6.3  for  complete  confirmatory  factor  analysis  results  of  the  relationship 
personality  scales]. 

Several  questions  designed  to  classify  brands  and  product  categories  into  meaningful  sub- 
groups for  purposes  of  internal  analysis  were  also  included  in  the  questionnaire.  Respondents 
judged  each  of  their  brands  in  terms  of  "personal  pioneer"  status,  that  is,  whether  the  brand  was 
the  first  used  in  their  household  when  growing  up  (Fournier  \992),  favorite  brand  rank,  and 
position  as  usual  brand.  They  also  completed  an  8-item  category  involvement  battery  using  7- 
point  semantic  differential  scales  adapted  from  the  Zaichkowsky  (1985)  inventory;  the  Joreskog 
reliability  coefficient  for  the  final  5-item  involvement  scale  was  .87.  [See  Table  6.3  for 
confirmatory  factor  analysis  results  for  the  involvement  scale.] 
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Secondary  data  were  also  consulted  for  coding  purposes.  Individual  brands  were 
classified  as  leaders  or  followers  by  means  of  their  incidence  of  purchase/use  and/or  overall  share 
of  category  volume  anformation  Resources,  Inc.  1993;  Simmons  1992).  Individual  brand 
memberships  in  these  categories  are  as  follows:  Coke,  Dove,  McDonald’s,  VISA,  Levi’s,  and 
Reebok  as  share  leaders;  Pepsi,  Ivory,  Burger  King,  AMEX,  Guess?,  and  Nike  as  followers. 
Brands  were  also  identified  as  members  of  the  World’s  Top  10  and  Top  50  brand  groups  (Cleary 
1981,  Cornfeld  and  Edwards  1983;  Group  PLC  1992),  a designation  of  overall  brand  strength 
based  on  professional  assessment  of  the  brand’s  leadership  capabilities,  stability,  international 
scope,  and  marketing  support  through  the  years.  Brands  achieving  top-10  status  include  Coke, 
McDonald’s,  and  AMEX;  top-50  brands  include  Pepsi,  Levi’s,  and  VISA,  in  addition  to  the  top- 
10  brands. 

Analysis 

Analysis  of  the  survey  data  was  conducted  in  three  general  stages.  In  the  first,  the  BRQ 
scale  was  refined  and  finalized  using  a combination  of  descriptive  statistics  and  LISREL  VIII 
(Joreskog  and  Sorbom  1993  analyses.  As  before,  attention  was  paid  to  the  identification  of  items 
violating  necessary  statistical  assumptions,  or  inadequately  reflecting  proposed  facets  of  the 
construct.  A modified  seven-faceted  model  of  BRQ  emerged  from  this  exercise.  Once  again, 
the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  model  was  supported.  In  addition,  evidence  of  convergent  and 
discriminant  validity  among  the  BRQ  facets  was  obtained.  In  the  second  stage,  BRQ  was 
correlated  with  selected  consumer  response  variables  to  assess  predictive  validity.  Individual 
facet  profiles  versus  a composite  BRQ  index  were  advocated  as  a result  of  this  exercise. 
Indications  of  the  power  of  the  BRQ  model  were  also  provided  in  a series  of  hierarchical 
regression  analyses  in  which  BRQ  outperformed  traditional  measures  of  attitude  and  satisfaction. 
In  the  last  stage,  dynamics  governing  the  BRQ  construct  were  scrutinized.  BRQ  levels  varied 
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largely  as  expected  for  different  product  and  consumer  groups.  Analyses  supporting  these  general 
findings  are  now  presented. 

Finalizing  the  BRO  Mndel 

Data  were  pooled  across  brands  for  purposes  of  modeling  the  covariance  structure  of  the 
BRQ  items.  The  402  brand-by-person  set  of  observations  provided  greater  stability  of  results  and 
granted  the  ability  to  generalize  beyond  individual  brand  representatives.  A non-significant  Box’s 
M test  of  the  homogeneity  of  between-group  covariance  structures  supported  the  pooling  decision 
P^"(2id.f.)  = 23.33,  p = .3257). 

Prgliminary  screening.  As  a first  step  in  scale  development,  descriptive  statistics  on  the 
BRQ  items  were  examined  for  evidence  of  violated  assumptions  and  the  presence  of  conditions 
that  would  adversely  affect  the  conduct  of  LISREL  analyses  (Bollen  1989).  Though  no 
significant  multivariate  outliers  were  identified,  several  of  the  BRQ  items  were  significantly 
(negatively)  skewed.  Affected  variables  were  transformed  through  square  root  or  logarithmic 
conversions,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  severity  of  the  skewness.  Scores  on  all  variables  were 
then  standardized  to  allow  comparisons  across  items. 

Severe  multicollinearity,  a situation  causing  problems  with  parameter  identification  in 
LISREL  exercises,  was  also  uncovered.  To  reduce  the  BRQ  item  set  and,  hence,  the 
multicollinearity  problem,  indicators  with  little  variability  across  respondents,  extremely  high 
squared-multiple  correlations  within  facets  (indicating  redundancy),  or  problems  with  skewness 
that  remained  uncorrectable  after  transformation  were  deleted.  Five  items  were  removed  from 

the  pool  at  this  stage.  [See  Table  6.4  for  a summary  of  descriptive  statistics  for  the  individual 
BRQ  items.] 

Refining  the  BRQ  model.  Standardized  scores  on  the  remaining  42  BRQ  indicators  were 
submitted  to  confirmatory  factor  analyses,  both  to  determine  the  appropriate  factor  representations 
for  the  items  as  well  as  to  prune  questions  that  were  poor  (i.e.,  error-laden)  indicators  of  the 
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underlying  constructs.  As  before,  this  process  was  conducted  separately  for  each  BRQ  facet.^ 
Thirty-nine  items  survived  the  facet-by-facet  pruning  process.  Four  items  from  the  first  scale 
development  phase  were  among  those  deleted:  "The  brand  reminds  me  of  someone  in  my  life" 
(nostalgic  connection),  "I  have  a powerful  attraction  toward  this  brand"  (passion),  "I  know  things 
about  this  brand  that  many  people  do  not  know"  (intimacy),  and  "It  would  be  a shame  if  I had 
to  start  all  over  from  scratch  with  another  brand  from  this  same  category"  (behavioral 
interdependence). 

While  strong  convergent  validity  was  exhibited  within  facets,  the  behavioral 
interdependence  and  love/passion  components  could  not  be  discriminated  at  this  stage.  The 
difference  test  between  the  two  and  one-factor  models  was  non-significant,  suggesting  that  the 
behavioral  interdependence  and  passion  facets  were  measuring  the  same  underlying  construct  (X^^, 
d.f.)  = 1.23,  p=.2500).  Though  retrospective,  one  potential  explanation  for  the  lack  of 
discriminant  validity  between  the  behavioral  interdependence  and  love/passion  facets  derives  from 
the  scale  development  process  itself.  Driven  by  a search  for  high  reliability  coefficients  and, 
concomitantly,  high  intercorrelations  and  redundancies  among  items,  the  scale  refinement  process 
tends  to  eviscerate  the  complex  meanings  underlying  multifaceted  constructs.  Love/passion  is 
clearly  such  a construct:  literally  hundreds  of  definitions  tapping  a wide  range  of  dimensions  have 
been  provided  in  the  literature  (see  Ahuvia  1994  for  a review).  Looking  back  upon  the 
composition  of  the  love/passion  scale  at  the  initial  construct  development  stage  as  compared  to 
the  flavor  of  the  scale  after  several  phases  of  item  pruning,  one  is  struck  by  the  skew  toward 
addictive,  obsessive  elements  of  passion— the  simple  and  purely  emotional  aspects  of  love, 

^ Analysis  in  stages  was  necessitated  by  the  practical  difficulty  of  fitting  a LISREL  model  with 
42  variables  and  their  respective  error  terms.  Preliminary  attempts  to  fit  measurement  models 
simultaneously  to  all  variables  led  to  intractable  problems,  the  most  serious  of  which  involved 
the  inability  to  obtain  convergent  solutions  in  most  cases.  The  stage-by-stage  approach  permitted 
meaningful  analysis  of  convergent  solutions,  and  successful  identification  of  troublesome  items 
and  potential  sources  of  model  misspecifications  (Kohli  et  al.  1993). 
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adoration,  and  admiration  had  been  lost  in  the  process.  The  remaining  elements,  devoid  of  pure 
affect,  have  a conceptual  tone  that  echoes  the  essence  of  the  behavioral  interdependence  notion, 
i.e.,  the  embeddedness  of  the  brand  within  the  conduct  of  the  consumer’s  life  world.  In  a sense, 
the  behavioral  interdependence  subscale  was  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  brand  is  integrated 
and  fixed  within  the  daily  patterns  of  the  consumer’s  life,  and  the  passion  subscale  was  describing 
the  feelings  of  fascination,  longing,  and  addiction  that  are  coincident  with  achieving  and 
sustaining  this  status  and  role. 

In  light  of  these  observations,  the  residual  love/passion  and  interdependence  scales  were 
combined  into  a construct  of  passionate  attachment,  so  named  to  better  capture  the  conceptual 
meaning  created  through  the  merger.  So  as  not  to  lose  an  important  dimension  of  overall 
relationship  quality,  a love  facet  was  resurrected  using  a subset  of  three  previously  discarded 
items  that  seemed  to  capture  the  purely  emotive  feelings  associated  with  love  and  devotion. 
Conceptual  definitions  of  the  refined  constructs  are  as  follows: 


Passionate  attachment:  Concerns  the  degree  to  which  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  relationship  partners  are  intertwined.  It  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the  brand 
is  ingrained  in  the  consumer’s  course  of  daily  living:  both  behaviorally  (through 
the  frequency,  scope,  or  strength  of  actual  activities)  and  cognitively,  as  with 
thoughts  of  preoccupation,  longing,  or  fascination.  Accordingly,  the  degree  of 
passionate  attachment  characterizing  a consumer-brand  relationship  is  revealed 
through  the  pattern  of  interactions  enjoining  the  consumer  and  the  brand,  as  well 
as  the  separation  anxiety  experienced  in  the  event  of  restricted  or  thwarted  brand- 
person  interactions. 

Love:  Reflects  the  affective,  emotional  feelings  expressed  toward  the  brand  as 
relationship  partner.  Love  implies  an  affinity  toward  the  brand,  adoration  of  the 
brand  vis-a-vis  other  alternatives,  and  the  experience  of  positive  sentiments.  As 
such,  love  is  both  an  emotion  and  an  attitude. 


A side-by-side  comparison  of  the  original  and  revised  BRQ  models  is  presented 
graphically  in  Figure  6. 1 below.  Again,  confirmatory  factor  analysis  via  LISREL  VIII  was 
conducted  to  prune  items  that  were  poor,  error-laden  indicators  of  the  newly-created  constructs. 
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Figure  6.1 

Original  and  Revised  BRO  Models 
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In  the  end,  a 39-item  BRQ  battery  measuring  seven  interrelated  quality  facets  was  identified. 
This  battery  includes  twelve  items  that  were  not  in  the  Phase  I scale.  In  Table  6.5,  the  new  items 
in  the  final  scale  are  highlighted  with  an  asterisk. 

Convergent  and  discriminant  validity.  Validity  of  the  refined  seven-faceted  BRQ  model 
was  clearly  established.  Each  of  the  individual  BRQ  facets  exhibited  strong  internal  consistency: 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficients  for  the  facets  ranged  from  .85  to  a high  of  .96.  Convergent 
validity  of  each  of  the  facets,  as  assessed  within  the  LISREL  framework,  was  also  indicated. 
Specifically,  lambda  coefficients  for  all  items  within  their  respective  facets  were  significant,  and 
goodness-of-fit  statistics  for  each  of  the  facet  models  were  strong  (.90  and  higher).  Facet-by- 
facet statistical  profiles  supporting  these  conclusions  regarding  reliability  and  convergent  validity 
are  detailed  in  Table  6.5  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

Discriminant  validity  among  the  seven  facets  was  also  demonstrated,  with  one-at-a-time 
^^(1  d.f.)  difference  tests  supporting  the  uniqueness  of  each  of  the  individual  facets  at  p ^ .001. 
This  finding  is  encouraging  in  light  of  the  high  intercorrelations  observed  among  the  facets.  [See 
Table  6.6  for  Pearson  correlations  among  the  facets,  and  Table  6.7  for  attenuated  correlations 
(i.e.,  controlling  for  measurement  error)  among  the  facets.]  To  summarize,  although  the  facets 
are  highly  interrelated,  they  each  tap  a unique  aspect  of  the  consumer-brand  relationship. 

Factor  structure  of  the  BRQ  model.  LISREL  model-fitting  was  undertaken  to  investigate 
the  factor  structure  of  the  refined  BRQ  model.  Specifically,  the  exercise  sought  confirmation  that 
the  strong  intercorrelations  observed  among  the  individual  relationship  facets  could  again  be 
explained  by  the  latent,  second-order  BRQ  construct  proposed  in  the  model.  While  the 
statistic  for  the  hierarchical  model  was  significant  [X^(,53,  = 2007.26],  other  statistics  indicated 
goodness-of-fit.  The  GFI,  TLI,  and  CFI  indices  were  .76,  .88,  and  .90,  respectively;  lambda 
coefficients  for  all  facets  on  the  latent  BRQ  factor  were  strong  and  significant  (.78  and  above). 
Interestingly,  both  the  saturated  seven-factor  model  (i.e.,  one  in  which  all  facets  are  allowed  to 
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correlate)  and  the  hierarchical  second-order  BRQ  model  fit  the  data  equally  well  = 

2006.26,  GFI  = .77,  TLI  = .89,  CFI  = .90  for  the  saturated  model].  As  argued  before  in 
choosing  among  these  competing  models,  considerations  of  theoretical  explanatory  power  and 
statistical  parsimony  strongly  suggest  adoption  of  the  hierarchical  model  over  the  seven-faceted 
model.  This  confirms  that  the  intercorrelations  among  the  BRQ  facets  are  meaningfully  explained 
through  the  second-order  relationship  quality  notion,  as  depicted  in  Figure  6.1  above. 
Predictive  Capacity  of  the  BRQ  Measure. 

As  a second  step  in  the  construct  validation  procedure,  the  predictive  value  of  BRQ  was 
assessed.  Three  important  questions  were  addressed:  Do  BRQ  scores  predict  managerially- 
relevant  consumer  outcomes?  Which  operationalization  of  BRQ  is  more  powerful:  that  which 
articulates  multifaceted  scores  or  the  simple  summary  BRQ  index?  How  does  the  BRQ  measure 
compare  with  other  available  explanatory  measures?  After  a note  on  multicollinearity  in  the  data, 
regression  analyses  designed  to  address  these  important  issues  are  discussed. 

Addressing  multicollinearity  in  the  data.  The  hierarchical  structure  of  the  BRQ  construct, 
which  theoretically  justifies  strong  intercorrelations  (i.e.,  multicollinearity)  among  seven 
individual  BRQ  facets,  poses  a natural  problem  in  the  regression  framework.  While  not  affecting 
the  ability  to  gauge  predictive  capabilities  of  the  independent  variables  as  a set,  multicollinearity 
does  cause  instability  in  parameter  estimates  and  signs,  affecting  the  researcher’s  ability  to 
evaluate  the  roles  of  individual  regression  parameters.  In  the  face  of  multicollinearity,  a given 
variable  may  be  rendered  non-significant  not  because  it  is  unrelated  to  changes  in  the  dependent 
variable,  but  because  its  effects  move  in  close  conjunction  with  other  independent  variables  in  the 
model.  In  light  of  the  theoretical  significance  of  each  of  the  posited  BRQ  facets,  the  inability  to 
draw  conclusions  on  a facet-by-facet  basis  seriously  inhibits  understanding  of  BRQ  power  and 
dynamics. 
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Both  item-level  and  facet-level  information  were  examined  to  diagnose  the  severity  of 
multicollinearity  in  the  present  data  (Belsley  et  al.  1980;  Mason  and  Perreault  1991).  Scrutiny 
of  inter-item  correlations,  squared-multiple  correlations  among  items  within  facets,  and,  within 
the  regression  framework,  tolerance  levels  for  individual  BRQ  facets,  associated  variance-inflation 
factors  (VIFs),  condition  indices,  and  standard  errors  confirmed  the  presence  of  a moderate  level 
of  multicollinearity  among  the  BRQ  facets  (See  Table  6.8).  Regression  diagnostics  revealed  that 
the  multicollinearity  problem  was  concentrated  in  a strong  association  between  the  personal 
commitment  and  passionate  attachment  factors  (VIF  factor  = 10.73  for  the  passionate  attachment 
factor  and  9.12  for  personal  commitment;  correlation  between  the  two  facets  is  .93). 

A tactic  commonly  adopted  in  coping  with  multicollinearity  is  to  use  principle  components 
analysis  procedures  to  transform  the  correlated  independent  variables  into  a new,  uncorrelated 
set  of  variables  that  can  be  accurately  estimated  through  regression  analysis  (Goldstein  and  Dillon 
1984).  While  providing  stability  in  parameter  estimation,  this  approach  has  the  downside  of 
introducing  interpretation  problems  stemming  from  the  use  of  mathematically-derived  linear 
composites  devoid  of  true  conceptual  meaning.  A second  approach  frequently  employed  in 
addressing  multicollinearity  is  to  discard  the  offending  variable(s)— again  solving  problems  with 
parameter  estimation,  but  leaving  behind  a conceptually  misspecified  model. 

In  addressing  the  present  problem,  a compromise  between  these  two  methods  was 
adopted.  A principle  components  analysis  of  the  seven  BRQ  facets  guided  the  decision  (See 
Table  6.9).  This  analysis  highlighted  a set  of  six  uncorrelated  factors,  the  first  reflecting  a 
merger  of  the  commitment  and  passionate  attachment  factors  (as  suggested  in  the  collinearity 
diagnostics  reviewed  above),  the  other  five  reflecting  the  remaining  BRQ  facets.  While  proven 
to  be  theoretically  distinct  in  discriminant  validation  exercises,  the  high  intercorrelation  between 
the  commitment  and  passionate  attachment  facets  (r  = .93)  demonstrates  an  underlying 
conceptual  similarity  in  the  ideas:  passionate  attachment  gauges  the  extent  to  which  the  person 
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and  the  brand  are  currently  bonded,  both  behaviorally  and  emotionally,  while  the  commitment 
dimension  indicates  a dedicated  intention  to  extend  this  bond  indefinitely  into  the  future. 
Accordingly,  rather  than  drop  either  the  commitment  or  passionate  attachment  facet  and  lose  their 
conceptual  contributions,  these  two  facets  were  merged  for  regression  analysis  purposes.  Raw 
scores  on  the  six  facets  were  used  in  all  regression  analyses,  avoiding  the  complexities  of 
interpretation  caused  by  the  use  of  factor  scores  as  independent  variables. 

Predicting  customer  response  outcomes  with  BRO.  Regression  results  providing  insight 
into  the  predictive  capacity  of  the  BRQ  construct  are  detailed  in  Table  6. 10.  Overall,  tlie  reduced 
six-facet  predictor  set  explains  a significant  proportion  of  variance  in  each  of  the  nine  consumer 
response  outcomes  investigated.  Explanatory  power  of  the  BRQ  facets  varies  dramatically  by 
outcome,  however,  with  R^  values  ranging  from  a low  of  .06  to  a high  of  .66. 


The  BRQ  facets  explain  the  greatest  proportion  of  variance  in  ■ 
response  outcomes  (R^  = .66).  Looking  within  the  components  of  the 
category,  BRQ  facets  explain  58%  of  the  variance  in  consumers’  willingness 


via  recommendations  to  friends,  and  44%  of  the  variance  in  their  willingness 

of  the  brand  in  advertising.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  variance  associated  wit 

higher  prices  for  the  brand  is  also  explained  by  the  BRQ  facet  set,  and  2 

associated  with  trial  of  unfamiliar  brand  extensions  is  captured.  Tliese  findings  demonstrate  that 

the  development  of  brand  relationship  quality  prepares  the  consumer  to  take  on  the  burden  of 

increased  financial,  personal,  or  social  risks  with  the  brand— a positive  indication  of  tht 

consumer’s  motivation  to  maintain  his/her  relationship  with  the  brand. 

The  facet  predictors  also  explain  a majority  proportion  of  the  variance  in  maintenance- 
related  indicators  of  relationship  depth,  stability,  and  strength.  Almost  two-thirds  (60%)  of  the 
variance  in  repeat  purchase  intention,  a frequently-used  measure  of  customer  loyalty/relationship 
stability,  is  accounted  for  by  BRQ  facet  scores.  In  a similar  vein,  BRQ  facet  scores  serve  as  a 
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strong  predictor  of  share  of  uses  (R^  — .4113),  another  loyalty  indicator.  Almost  one-half  (48%) 
of  the  variance  in  usage  frequency  levels  (an  indicator  of  relationship  depth)  is  explained  by  the 
BRQ  facets.  Interestingly,  the  BRQ  facets  explain  only  12%  of  the  variance  in  relationship 
duration,  an  often-used  behavioral  proxy  for  relationship  stability.  These  findings  lend  support 
to  the  contention  that  BRQ  levels  can  provide  insight  into  the  sources  from  which  consumer  brand 
loyalty  emanates.  They  also  highlight  the  differences  between  loyalty  and  behavioral  history,  and 
the  differential  capacities  of  the  BRQ  facets  in  predicting  each. 

The  BRQ  facets  also  prove  useful  in  explaining  customer  resistance  to  competitive 
actions.  Over  one-quarter  of  the  variance  (27%)  in  the  ability  to  withstand  the  temptations  of 
unmatched  new  product  offerings  can  be  explained  by  the  customer’s  BRQ  profile.  The  facet 
predictor  set  explains  significantly  less  variance  in  the  ability  to  resist  attractive  competitive  price 
deals  (R^  = .07).  Similarly,  BRQ  levels  play  a marginal  role  in  affecting  cognitive  defense 
mechanisms  [top-of-mind  saliency  (R^  = .07)  and  consideration  set  size  restriction  (R^  = .06)]. 
It  is  possible  that  these  latter  results  may  reflect  the  low  involvement,  contextually-driven  nature 
of  the  response  variables  themselves.  Alternately,  inaccuracy  of  measurement  may  be  more  at 
fault  than  lack  of  predictive  capacity,  an  issue  that  will  be  discussed  in  the  concluding  sections 
of  this  chapter. 

Differential  roles  of  the  individual  BRQ  facets.  The  regression  results  reported  above 
reflect  the  collective  predictive  power  of  the  faceted  BRQ  model.  While  apparently  robust  in 
predicting  customer  responses  of  interest,  high  intercorrelations  among  the  facets  certainly  raise 
questions  regarding  the  diagnostic  and  predictive  capabilities  of  the  individual  facets  themselves. 
For  the  facets  to  be  truly  useful,  they  must  engage  themselves  in  different  ways  or  occupy 
different  roles  in  explaining  and  predicting  the  different  response  outcomes.  Findings  which 
specifically  address  this  question  are  now  reviewed. 
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The  relative  roles  of  the  different  facets  in  predicting  customer  response  outcomes  are 
summarized  in  Table  6.11;  detailed  results  supporting  this  summary  can  be  reviewed  in  Table 
6.12.  Given  that  the  BRQ  facets  are  theoretically-related,  the  reader  is  encouraged  to  examine 
the  total  relationship  of  the  individual  facets  with  each  dependent  variable,  the  unique  relationship 
of  that  facet  with  the  dependent  variable,  and  the  total  relationship  of  the  entire  set  of  independent 
variables  with  each  other  when  making  interpretations.  Close  scrutiny  of  the  regression  results 
provides  support  for  the  value  of  incorporating  the  individual  BRQ  facets  into  our  measures  of 
brand  relationship  quality. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  regression  summary,  some  of  the  BRQ  facets  are  more  powerful 
than  others  in  a general  sense,  strengthening  predictive  abilities  across  a majority  of  the  outcome 
categories.  The  passionate  attachment/commitment  factor  is  in  fact  a significant  predictor  of  all 
customer  responses  save  one:  consideration  set  size.  Love  also  plays  a very  strong  role,  uniquely 
contributing  to  the  variance  explained  in  five  of  the  nine  responses  categories.  While  remaining 
facets  play  a more  restricted  role,  each  makes  a unique  contribution  to  the  explanation  of  at  least 
one  response  outcome.  Moreover,  while  the  proportion  of  variance  in  the  different  response 
outcomes  that  is  uniquely  explained  by  the  individual  facets  (sr^  is  generally  small  and 
overwhelmed  by  variance  shared  between  the  facets,  several  significant  parameter  estimates  are 
nonetheless  identified,  again  supporting  the  incremental  usefulness  of  all  facet  dimensions  across 
the  dependent  variable  set. 

Perhaps  most  important  to  note  is  that  different  facets  come  into  play  in  explaining  the 
various  response  outcomes.  Repeat  purchase  intention,  for  example,  is  positively  swayed  by 
attachment/commitment,  love,  and  partner  quality  (arranged  in  order  of  significance  of  influence). 
Loyalty,  as  measured  via  share  of  uses,  is  also  positively  affected  by  passionate 
attachment/commitment  and  love,  though  nostalgic  attachment  to  the  past  plays  a role  in 
promoting  exclusive  use  of  the  brand  and  partner  quality  does  not.  Raw  frequency  of  use  is 
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encouraged  by  a simple  combination  of  passionate  attachment/commitment  and  love.  This  pattern 
of  findings  reflects  traditional  two-pronged  models  of  brand  loyalty  in  which  attitudinal 
commitment  and  affect  components  are  articulated  (Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978).  However,  the 
BRQ  model  also  forces  recognition  of  partner  quality,  which  adds  elements  of  perceived  trust, 
reliability  and  dependability,  as  a facilitator  of  repeat  behavior.  Moreover,  it  highlights  the 
importance  of  developing  strong  ties  with  the  consumer’s  personal  history  (either  through 
childhood  experience,  associations  with  favored  others,  or  excitation  of  positive  memories)  as  a 
way  to  encourage  exclusive  usage  of  one  brand  versus  another  through  perceived  differentiation 
of  the  offerings. 

The  dynamics  governing  supportive  customer  responses  are  different  from  those 
encouraging  repeat  purchase  and  brand  loyalty.  Willingness  to  expose  oneself  to  financial,  social, 
or  personal  vulnerabilities  on  behalf  of  the  brand  is  encouraged  by  a belief  in  the  character  of  the 
brand  (partner  quality),  an  overwhelming  passionate  addiction  to  that  brand  (passionate 
attachment/commitment),  and  strong  feelings  of  positive  affect  (love).  Interestingly,  aside  from 
the  passionate  attachment/commitment  factor,  these  dynamics  are  not  constant  across  the  different 
dimensions  of  supportive  response  (See  Table  6.13).  For,  example,  partner  quality  plays  a 
central  role  in  encouraging  personal  and  social  risk.  Simply  put,  it  is  easier  to  place  one’s 
personal  reputation  at  risk  on  behalf  of  a partner  that  has  proven  dependable  and  reliable  than  it 
is  for  one  that  is  less  trustworthy.  Interestingly,  opinions  of  partner  quality  did  not  dissuade  the 
financial  risks  associated  with  trial  of  new  brand  extensions.  Rather,  strong  feelings  of  affect  and 
connections  with  one  s past  served  to  encourage  the  trial  of  brand  and  line  extensions.  It  appears 
that  nostalgic  feelings  are  easily  transferred  to  new  brand  offerings  where  they  serve  to  reduce 
risk  and  stimulate  purchase  (e.g.,  "I  loved  Jell-0  pudding  as  a kid,  so  I guess  I’ll  like  frozen  Jell- 
O Pudding  Pops"). 
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The  facets  also  play  different  roles  in  protecting  the  customer  from  the  threats  of 
competitors.  The  insulating  protection  of  restricted  consideration  set  sizes  is  encouraged  by 
perceived  partner  quality  and  the  establishment  of  a strong  self-concept  connection.  The  self- 
concept  factor  serves  as  proof  to  the  consumer  that  other  brand  substitutes  would  prove 
insufficient,  while  the  partner  quality  dimension  promotes  comfort  in  the  veracity  of  this  decision. 
Top-of-mind  saliency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  governed  exclusively  by  a passionate  attachment  and 
commitment  to  the  brand,  a condition  that  virtually  guarantees  accessibility  of  the  chosen  brand 
alternative.  This  same  passionate  attachment  comes  into  play  when  resisting  competitive  price 
deals.  As  in  marriage,  when  confronted  with  an  especially  attractive  offer,  it  is  a stated 
commitment  to  resist  temptation  that  often  keeps  one  from  accepting.  In  contrast,  resistance  of 
the  temptations  inherent  in  new  competitive  offerings  is  promoted  through  nostalgic  connections 
with  the  past  as  well  as  passionate  attachments  in  the  present,  the  former  serving  perhaps  as 
justification  as  to  why  one  should  hold-out  and  give  the  current  brand  a chance. 

The  role  of  the  self-concept  connection  factor  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.  The 
regression  analysis  suggests  that  the  establishment  of  a strong  connection  between  a brand’s  image 
and  the  person’s  own  self  image  detracts  from  both  repeat  purchase  intention  and  relationship 
duration,  and  encourages  restriction  in  the  size  of  the  consideration  set.  While  this  pattern  of 
findings  seems  to  conflict  with  established  thinking  on  the  role  of  self-concept  in  consumer 
behavior,  the  result  is  more  a reflection  of  multicollinearity  in  the  data  than  a substantive  finding 
per  se.  While  multicollinearity  diagnostics  did  not  highlight  a particular  problem  with  the  self- 
concept  facet,  bivariate  correlations  between  self-concept  and  all  relationship  stability  indicators 
are  indeed  positive  and  significant,  the  reversal  of  signs  in  the  regression  framework  providing 
evidence  of  instability  in  parameter  estimation.  Close  examination  of  the  correlation  matrix 
presented  in  Table  6.6  reveals  that  self-concept  is  very  strongly  associated  with  passionate 
attachment,  that  is,  as  the  brand  becomes  more  closely  identified  with  a desired  or  actual  image 
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of  the  self,  the  consumer  is  likely  to  exhibit  addictive  behaviors  toward  it,  integrating  the  brand 
firmly  into  patterns  of  daily  living.  While  this  association  is  understandable,  future  work  must 
take  care  to  more  finely  discriminate  these  related  constructs  from  each  other. 

The  role  of  intimacy  is  also  noteworthy.  Intimacy  plays  a significant  role  in  encouraging 
only  one  customer  response  outcome:  relationship  duration.  Love  is  also  positively  associated 
with  relationship  longevity,  suggesting  that  the  dynamics  governing  relationship  duration  are 
reflected  in  the  notion  that  "familiarity  breeds  content." 

In  summary,  the  data  suggest  that  the  BRQ  facets  engage  themselves  in  different  ways 
when  governing  relationship  maintenance  behaviors.  While  some  facets  provide  a consistent  and 
strong  influence  across  response  domains,  others  exert  their  effects  more  selectively,  often 
combining  into  syndromes  of  related  relationship  conditions.  Identification  of  different  predictive 
and  explanatory  roles  for  the  individual  facets  provides  theoretical  justification  for  the  multi- 
faceted BRQ  model. 

I3R0  index  versus  multi-faceted  conceptualization.  Another  way  to  address  the  question 
concerning  the  incremental  value  of  the  BRQ  facets  is  to  compare  performance  of  a general  BRQ 
index  with  a model  in  which  brand  relationship  quality  is  specified  in  terms  of  its  component 
processes.  If  we  use  a more  economical  index  of  overall  brand  relationship  quality,  do  we  lose 
predictive  power?  Is  this  loss  of  predictive  power  significant  enough  to  Justify  incorporation  of 
the  more  complex  measure  in  our  studies? 

To  answer  this  important  theoretical  question,  regression  analysis  results  using  a 
composite  BRQ  summary  index  were  compared  to  those  in  which  the  six-faceted  formulation  was 
employed  (See  Table  6.14).  On  average,  across  all  nine  customer  response  categories,  the  facet 
predictor  set  explains  an  additional  6%  of  variance  in  outcomes.  Importantly,  raw  gains  in  R^ 
approach  (or  slightly  exceed)  10%  for  supportive  responses,  repeat  purchase  intentions,  loyalty 
propensity/share-of-uses,  and  resistance  to  new  competitive  offerings— significant  improvements 
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on  R values  based  in  the  .30  -.50  range.  It  appears  that  the  incremental  predictive  capabilities 
afforded  by  the  BRQ  facets,  combined  with  the  enhanced  diagnostic  powers  referenced  above, 
justify  the  use  of  the  more  complex  facet  set  in  BRQ  research. 

BRQ  predictive  power  versus  traditional  measures.  In  gauging  the  value  of  the  BRQ 
measure,  it  is  also  useful  to  draw  comparisons  with  other,  more  familiar  explanatory  constructs 
from  the  consumer  behavior  realm.  How,  for  example,  does  the  proposed  construct  compare 
with  the  traditional  measures  in  terms  of  raw  explanatory  power?  What,  if  anything,  does  the 
proposed  measure  add  to  our  ability  to  explain  and  predict  behaviors  of  interest  over  that  which 
is  already  provided  in  available  measures?  In  answering  questions  such  as  these,  one  can 
determine  what,  if  anything,  the  BRQ  facets  add  to  our  understanding  of  consumer  behavior 
beyond  that  which  is  already  provided  in  existing  measures. 

As  previously  mentioned,  brand  attitude  and  satisfaction  were  selected  for  this 
benchmarking.  Though  significantly  correlated,  difference  tests  for  brand  attitude  and 
satisfaction  paired  with  each  of  the  BRQ  facets  confirmed  discriminant  validity  of  the  constructs 
(See  Table  6.15).  A strict  comparison  of  the  overall  predictive  power  of  competing  models 
supports  superiority  of  the  BRQ  facets  over  both  brand  attitude  and  satisfaction  models  (See 
Tables  6.16  and  6.17).  On  average,  across  all  nine  response  categories,  R^  values  for  the  BRQ 
facet  models  are  12%  higher  than  those  obtained  with  brand  attitude  as  a predictor.  Increased 
explanatory  power  for  certain  behavioral  outcomes  is  especially  noteworthy:  change  in  R^  for 
repeat  purchase  intention  is  .23;  for  share  of  uses,  .18;  for  usage  frequency,  .17;  and  for 
supportive  customer  responses,  .16.  Similarly,  the  BRQ  facets  outstrip  measures  of  satisfaction 
in  terms  of  raw  predictive  power,  with  R^  values  for  the  BRQ  facet  models  8%  higher  on  average 
than  those  using  satisfaction  as  a predictor. 

To  directly  measure  the  incremental  value  of  the  BRQ  facets  vis-a-vis  each  of  the 
traditional  evaluative  constructs,  hierarchical  regression  analyses  were  conducted.  This  procedure 
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examines  what  a given  variable  or  block  of  variables  adds  to  predictive  capacity  at  its  pre- 
determined point  of  entry,  thus  permitting  an  explicit  test  of  the  incremental  value  of  BRQ  over 
traditional  measures.  The  hierarchical  regressions  were  run  against  all  nine  consumer  response 
outcomes.  In  assessing  the  value  of  the  BRQ  facets  versus  each  of  the  traditional  measures,  two 
hierarchical  regressions  were  simultaneously  compared:  one  demonstrating  the  added  value  of  the 
BRQ  facets  over  and  above  that  afforded  by  the  traditional  explanatory  variable,  the  other 
assessing  the  added  value  of  the  traditional  variables  after  the  BRQ  facets  had  been  entered  into 
the  model.  These  two  snapshots  complement  each  other,  yielding  a complete  and  contextualized 
picture  of  the  dynamics  governing  selected  customer  responses.  A summary  of  these  analyses 
is  provided  in  Tables  6.18  and  6.19  for  brand  attitude  and  Tables  6.20  and  6.21  for  satisfaction. 

Readily  apparent  from  the  summary  tables  is  the  fact  that  the  BRQ  facets  significantly 
improve  the  ability  to  predict  each  of  the  nine  response  outcomes  over  and  above  that  which  is 
granted  from  measures  of  brand  attitude  and  satisfaction.  Improvements  in  R^  due  to  the  addition 
of  the  BRQ  facets  to  models  of  attitude  or  satisfaction  were  significant  in  17  of  the  18  situations 
tested.  In  contrast,  brand  attitude  and  satisfaction  were  less  likely  to  bring  added  value  to 
prediction  once  information  from  the  BRQ  facets  was  considered.  Improvements  in  R^  were 
significant  in  only  6 of  the  18  possible  scenarios,  and  significance  levels  of  meaningful 
improvements  were  lower  than  those  observed  when  BRQ  facets  were  added  to  traditional 
models.  This  pattern  of  findings  suggests  that  the  BRQ  facets  not  only  capture  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  traditional  measures  of  satisfaction  and  attitude,  but  also  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  constructs  to  explain  consumer  responses  in  ways  that  traditional  measures  do  not. 
BRQ  Construct  Dynamics 

In  this  final  results  section,  the  dynamics  governing  the  BRQ  construct  are  scrutinized. 
First,  the  author  considers  whether  the  BRQ  facets  behave  in  ways  theory  would  suggest, 
revealing  logical  differences  across  predefined  category  and  user  groups.  Second,  meaningful 
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groups  are  compared  in  terms  of  their  facet  profiles  to  identify  category  and  brand  variables 
systematically  affecting  BRQ  levels.  Lastly,  the  question  of  whether  BRQ  levels  vary  with 
personality  characteristics  is  addressed.  Collectively,  these  analyses  provide  evidence  of 
concurrent  and  ecological  validity,  granting  confidence  in  the  performance  of  the  BRQ  scale 
across  many  domains  and  situations. 

Exploring  BRQ  performance.  In  order  to  lend  credence  to  the  BRQ  construct,  BRQ 
scores  were  compared  for  groups  among  which  BRQ  levels  were  expected  to  vary  (See  Table 
6.22).  Through  t-tests,  individual  BRQ  facet  and  overall  index  scores  for  brand  users  versus  non- 
users, heavy  versus  moderate/light  users,  and  brand  loyal  versus  non-loyal  users'  were 
compared.  In  all  cases  and  across  all  facets,  BRQ  levels  varied  as  expected:  users  evidenced 
significantly  higher  BRQ  levels  than  non-users,  heavy  users  reported  higher  ratings  than 
moderate/light  users,  and  brand  loyal  buyers  described  relationships  with  their  brands  that  were 
stronger  than  those  of  non-loyal  buyers. 

BRQ  levels  also  varied  in  terms  of  category  involvement  levels,  though  differences  were 
not  observed  across  all  facets  (See  Table  6.22).  Specifically,  scores  on  personal  commitment, 
passionate  attachment,  and  love  did  not  differ  for  those  with  high  versus  moderate/low  category 
involvement,  an  interesting  observation  in  diagnosing  the  sources  and  results  of  category 
involvement.  Another  interesting  observation  concerns  BRQ  profile  differences  between  groups 
defined  in  terms  of  relationship  longevity.  Those  with  long-standing  brand  associations  (defined 
as  20  years  or  more)  exhibited  relationships  that  were  stronger  in  terms  of  intimacy  and  love 
alone:  differences  across  all  remaining  facets  were  non-significant.  Thus,  while  familiarity 


Brand  loyal  status  was  operationalized  in  four  different  ways:  through  self-reported  most  often 
brand  status,  most-often  brand  status  derived  from  majority  (>80%)  share  of  category 
purchases/uses,  exclusive  use  status  (100%  of  purchases/uses  dedicated  to  the  brand),  and 

committed  future  purchase  intention  (5  on  a 5-point  scale  across  three  measures  of  purchase 
interest). 
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appears  to  breed  content,"  it  does  not  guarantee  the  marketer  any  other  systematic  advantages 
in  relationship  quality. 

As  further  testament  to  the  veracity  of  BRQ  profiles,  discriminant  analyses  classifying 
respondents  into  different  user  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  BRQ  profiles  were  conducted  (See 
Table  6.23).  Given  knowledge  of  a person’s  scores  on  the  BRQ  facets,  respondents  were 
classified  correctly  as  users  and  non-users  (hit  rates  89%  and  93%,  respectively),  heavy  versus 
light  users  (84%  and  79%  hit  rates,  respectively),  and  loyal  and  non-loyal  users  (77%  correct 
classification  for  most  often  user  groups;  81%  correct  classification  for  repeat-intender  groups). 
The  success  of  discriminant  analysis  models  formulated  on  the  basis  of  BRQ  facet  profiles  further 
supports  the  credibility  of  the  BRQ  model. 

Brand  and  category  effects.  If  the  theory  proposed  herein  is  correct,  certain  types  or 
classes  of  brands  should  also  evidence  higher  BRQ  levels  than  others.  Given  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  customer  relationships  over  time,  brands  with  world-class  status  (Cleary  1981; 
Group  PLC  1992)  should,  for  example,  evince  higher  BRQ  scores.  Similarly,  share  leaders  with 
a greater  and  stronger  following  of  loyal  users  should  enjoy  systematically  higher  BRQ  levels 
within  the  population.  Even  "personal"  pioneers-brands  that  define  the  consumer’s  initial 
experiences  in  the  category  (Fournier  1993)—  should  benefit  from  stronger  and  richer 
relationships,  as  reflected  in  higher  BRQ  scores. 

T-tests  comparing  BRQ  profiles  of  groups  defined  on  the  above  dimensions  provide 
support  for  these  in-going  hypotheses  (See  Table  6.24).  Top- 10  brands  consistently  outperformed 
their  counterparts  across  all  relationship  facets.  Interestingly,  relationship  advantages  faded  in 
moving  from  top-10  to  top-50  status,  with  benefits  observed  only  in  terms  of  partner  quality  and 
intimacy  for  top-50  brands  versus  others.  Quality  scores  for  share  leaders  outpaced  those  of 
followers  on  all  dimensions  save  that  of  self-concept  connection,  which  perhaps  operates  on  a 
personal  dynamic  that  is  independent  of  inherent  leadership  characteristics.  Lastly,  personal 
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pioneers  received  consistently  higher  BRQ  scores  than  brands  that  did  not  claim  first-experience 
status.  Brand  leadership-whether  defined  in  terms  of  share,  professional  assessment  of  marketing 
plan  effectiveness  over  time,  or  role  in  perceptual  definition  of  the  category— is  associated  with 
the  development  of  stronger,  more  multi-faceted  brand  relationships. 

BRQ  profiles  across  individual  brands  demonstrate  wide-ranging  variability  (See  Figures 
6.2  through  6.7).  Coke,  Levi’s,  and  Nike  claim  the  highest  BRQ  scores  of  all  brands,  scoring 
especially  high  on  the  self-concept  connection  dimension.  Relationship  quality  scores  for  Guess?, 
Pepsi,  and  Reebok  are  markedly  lower  than  other  brands  measured  on  virtually  all  relationship 
dimensions.  Relationship  quality  profiles  also  serve  to  distinguish  brand  pairs  within  given 
product  categories.  BRQ  profiles  for  McDonald’s  versus  Burger  King,  for  example,  are  best 
distinguished  by  significant  differences  in  passionate  attachment,  nostalgic  connection,  and 
intimacy.  AMEX  and  VISA  can  be  contrasted  in  terms  of  the  former  brand’s  superior 
performance  on  self-concept  connection  and  intimacy.  Ivory,  a brand  with  over  100  years  of 
marketplace  presence,  well  outperforms  Dove  in  terms  of  nostalgic  connection  and  intimacy.  The 
ability  of  the  BRQ  measure  to  capture  differences  across  brands  highlights  the  diagnostic  value 
to  be  gained  from  including  BRQ  measures  in  category  benchmark  surveys  and  tracking  studies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  brand  pairs  evince  bigger  gaps  in  ratings  than  others. 
This  effect  is  an  apparent  reflection  of  overall  category  dynamics.  Both  Ivory  and  Dove,  for 
example,  (and,  to  a lesser  extent,  McDonald’s  and  Burger  King)  are  players  in  crowded  markets 
whose  shares  are  in  close  competition.  Their  profiles,  accordingly,  are  very  closely  aligned. 
This  pattern  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  that  exhibited  for  Levi’s  versus  Guess?  or  for  Coke  versus 
Pepsi-brand  pairs  in  which  a clear  leader  can  be  identified,  and,  accordingly,  for  which  marked 
gaps  in  BRQ  profiles  across  all  dimensions  are  observed. 

Profile  differences  across  brands  can  be  tied  anecdotally  to  long-standing  advertising 
platforms  and  marketing  campaigns.  Nike’s  "Just  Do  It"  theme,  for  example,  and  Coke  and 
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Figure  6.3 

Soap  Brand  BRO  Profile.s 
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Figure  6.4 

Fast  Food  Brand  BRO  Profiles 
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Figure  6.5 

Credit  Card  Brand  BRO  Profiles 
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Figure  6.6 

Jean  Brand  BRO  Profiles 
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Figure  6.7 

Athletic  Shoe  Brand  BRO  Profiles 
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Levi’s  lifestyle/image  advertising  may  have  caused  the  heightened  self-concept  connection  levels 
observed  vis-a-vis  other  brands.  Further,  the  use  of  celebrities  in  advertising  may  contribute  to 
superior  performance  on  the  intimacy  dimension.  Nike’s  use  of  Michael  Jordan,  for  example, 
and  Coke’s  contract  with  Michael  Jackson,  perhaps  generate  strong  feelings  of  familiarity  with 
the  brand  through  a transfer  of  familiarity  with  the  spokesperson.  And  nostalgic  advertising 
campaigns— such  as  that  for  McDonald’s,  which  harkens  the  viewer  back  to  tender,  memorable 
moments  shared  at  the  restaurant  over  the  years— perhaps  manifest  themselves  in  stellar 
performance  scores  on  the  nostalgic  connection  facet.  These  observations  provide  support  for 
the  ecological  validity  of  the  BRQ  measure,  and  its  promise  in  capturing  marketing  program 
effects. 

While  sample  variations  and  contrast  effects  restrict  our  ability  to  interpret  differences 
in  BRQ  levels  across  product  types  or  categories,  some  systematic  distinctions  appear  evident 
(See  Figure  6.8).  Intimacy  scores  in  the  semi-durable  category,  for  example,  are  far  less 
developed  than  those  in  other  categories— a reflection  perhaps  of  less  frequent  purchase  and  usage 
cycles  for  semi-durables  versus  others.  Additionally,  the  symbolic  value  of  semi-durables  appears 
to  result  in  self-concept  connection  advantages  vis-a-vis  other  categories,  convenience-driven 
services  are  deficient  on  the  love  facet;  and  packaged  goods,  perhaps  in  light  of  their  mass-market 
approach  to  the  consumer,  score  lower  on  partner  quality  dimensions  than  service  and  durable 
marketers.  Interestingly,  no  systematic  differences  in  BRQ  scores  are  observ'ed  when  the  brands 
are  grouped  along  the  dimensions  underlying  these  hypotheses.  BRQ  levels  do  not  vary 
systematically  for  symbolic  versus  functional  goods,  convenience  versus  shopping  goods,  high 
versus  low  visibility  products,  or  for  frequently  purchased/used  brands  versus  those  with  less 
regular  purchase  and  usage  cycles. 
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Figure  6.8 

Category  BRO  Profile.s 
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Analyzing  data  at  the  general  category  level  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  sub-category 
effects  are  obscured^  Profiles  for  sub-types  within  specific  categories  vary  dramatically,  with 
marked  contrasts  between  jeans  and  shoes,  and  credit  cards  versus  fast  foods  especially 
noteworthy  (See  Figure  6.9).  Generally  speaking,  the  sub-categories  exhibit  different  facet 
profiles:  colas,  shoes,  and  jeans,  for  example,  enjoy  profiles  that  score  high  across  all  seven 
facets,  while  those  for  credit  cards,  soaps,  and  fast  foods,  appear  more  concentrated  within  facet 
subsets.  In  the  end,  significant  interactions  between  both  category  type  and  sub-category  and  the 
individual  brand  factor  force  us  to  consider  the  preeminence  of  individual  brand  differences  in 
driving  relationship  quality  scores. 

Person  moderators.  To  conclude  the  investigation  of  BRQ  dynamics,  several 
interpersonal  variables  were  examined  for  their  effects  on  BRQ  levels.  As  previously  mentioned, 
these  constructs  were  borrowed  from  the  human  relationships  literature,  operating  on  the 
hypothesis  that  factors  influencing  interpersonal  relationships  may  systematically  affect  brand 
relationships  as  well. 

As  is  typical  of  most  personality  studies  (Kassarjian  1971),  the  relationship  orientation 
variables  explained  only  a small  proportion  of  the  variance  (5%)  in  brand  relationship  quality 
scores  (See  Table  6.25).  Two  significant  predictors  emerged:  relationship  drive  and  relationship 
value  orientation.  Thus,  a person  motivated  to  establish  and  maintain  relationships  with  others, 
or  one  for  whom  the  overall  value  of  relationships  with  others  is  tantamount  (i.e.,  ranked  higher 
than  other  desired  end-states)  is  more  likely  to  establish  high  quality  relationships  with  the  brands 
s/he  uses. 

While  not  significant  in  the  regression  context,  systematic  differences  in  relationship  .style 
orientations  were  observed  in  comparing  mean  profiles  of  the  different  style  groups  (See  Table 


^ Anova  results  highlight  a significant  sub-category  effect:  F,,  j f , = 7.08,  p = .008. 
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Figure  6.9 

Sub-Cateeorv  BRO  Profiles 
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6.26).  Specifically,  those  with  an  acquisitive,  "collecting"  relationship  style  seemed  to  develop 
stronger  brand  relationship  ties  than  those  who  scored  low  on  this  style.  Similarly,  persons  with 
a discerning  or  selective  relationship  style  evidenced  lower  BRQ  scores  than  those  who  do  not 
favor  this  interpersonal  style  of  interaction.  This  pattern  of  results  is  also  suggestive  of  a halo 
effect  of  interpersonal  relationship  orientations  on  brand  relationship  styles,  with  drives  and 
motivations  in  the  interpersonal  realm  mirrored  in  a person’s  brand  relationships. 

To  complete  the  investigation  of  personal  effects  on  BRQ  activity,  age,  education,  and 
gender  differences  in  BRQ  scores  were  examined.  Negative  effects  of  age  and  educational 
attainment  were  observed,  with  BRQ  levels  declining  consistently  with  both.  Differences  in 
relationship  quality  scores  by  gender  were  not  operative,  though  a skew  toward  females  was 
anticipated  based  on  findings  in  the  interpersonal  literature  (Peplau  1983). 

Collectively,  these  findings  suggests  that  individuals  who  possess  an  overall  motivation 
to  establish  and  maintain  relationships  with  others  carry  that  same  motivation  into  the  brand 
realm,  seeking  and  establishing  both  more  and  stronger  relationships  with  brands.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  thinking  of  social  critics  who  charge  members  of  materialist  society  with  a 
misplaced  affinity  toward  establishing  relationships  with  possessions  and  things  (Lasch  1979; 
Leiss  et  al.  1986). 

Conclusions  and  Discussion 

The  convergent,  discriminant,  and  predictive  validity  of  a refined  BRQ  model  have  been 
demonstrated.  Importantly,  the  BRQ  measure  has  been  validated  among  a broader  sample  of 
respondents  and  across  a wider  range  of  product  contexts  than  the  previous  study  allowed. 
Throughout  the  analyses,  support  for  the  fully-articulated  BRQ  structure  was  obtained.  The 
facets  differentially  encouraged  consumer  response  outcomes,  and  uniquely  revealed  differences 
in  brands  and  brand  types.  Contribution  value  of  the  BRQ  measure  was  also  demonstrated,  with 
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BRQ  outstripping  traditional  measures  of  brand  attitude  and  satisfaction  in  diagnostic  and 
predictive  capacity. 

This  study  highlights  the  significant  role  BRQ  plays  in  relationship  maintenance  activities. 
BRQ  encourages  supportive  activities  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  High  levels  of  BRQ  insulate 
consumers  from  the  temptations  of  competitive  brands,  pre-empting  competitors  by  increasing 
the  salience  of  the  brand,  restricting  consideration  set  sizes,  and  dissuading  attraction  to  new 
competitive  product  offerings  or  price  deals.  Importantly,  BRQ  enriches  our  understanding  of 
these  selected  consumer  response  outcomes  beyond  that  provided  through  traditional  measures 
of  satisfaction  and  attitude.  Knowing  a brand’s  relationship  quality  profile,  how  that  profile 
compares  with  other  brands,  and  how  the  profile  changes  over  time  in  line  with  changes  in 
marketing  mix  elements,  the  marketer  can  gain  insight  into  program  formulation  decisions  and 
gather  marketing  plan  diagnostics. 

In  articulating  seven  meaningful  facets  of  quality,  the  BRQ  measure  represents  a 
significant  step  forward  in  understanding  the  sources  and  character  of  brand  loyalty  and  brand 
equity.  Importantly,  this  understanding  is  obtained  from  the  customer’s  perspective . Despite 
these  advantages,  several  issues  regarding  the  construct  and  its  measurement  remain. 

The  first  point  concerns  operationalization  of  selected  BRQ  facets.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  intimacy  facet  undergo  another  phase  of  refinement.  Intimacy  played  a very  restricted  role 
in  the  present  study,  influencing  relationship  duration  only.  This  finding  calls  into  question  the 
value  of  expensive  public  relations  programs  and  direct  marketing  efforts  designed  to  establish 
familiarity  between  the  customer,  the  brand,  and  the  parent  firm.  It  is  possible  that  intimacy’s 
limited  role  is  a reflection  of  the  operationalization  adopted  herein  which  focusses  exclusively  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  customer  is  familiar  with  the  activities  and  motives  of  the  brand. 
Perhaps,  as  originally  suggested  in  early  construct  development  work,  the  two-sided  nature  of 
intimacy  must  be  captured.  A consumer  who  believes  that  the  brand  knows  a great  deal  about 
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him/her  as  a consumer--i.e.,  that  the  brand/company  is  also  intimately  aware—should  enjoy 
greater  benefits  in  relationship  quality  than  one  who  remains  anonymous  to  the  producer.  This 
duality  of  perspective  was  lost  in  the  course  of  the  scale  development  exercise. 

Data  also  suggest  refinements  to  the  love  facet  to  increase  its  discriminatory  power. 
Median  values  for  all  brands  tested  were  above  3.0  on  this  dimension,  limiting  the  value  of  the 
information  obtained.  While  this  restriction  of  range  problem  is  likely  a reflection  of  the  world- 
class  brands  included  in  the  study,  the  possibility  exists  that  it  is  a side-effect  of  the  ad-hoc 
process  through  which  the  love  facet  was  resurrected  from  the  data.  Existing  qualitative  research 
and  relevant  literature  (Ahuvia  1994)  should  be  reexamined  in  finalizing  this  important 
relationship  quality  facet,  taking  care  to  distinguish  it  from  elements  of  passionate  attachment  and 
brand  attitude.  In  a similar  vein,  the  passionate  attachment  construct  must  also  be  validated  as 
it,  too,  emerged  in  the  process  of  data  analysis.  Care  must  be  taken  to  operationalize  passionate 
attachment  in  such  a way  that  maximal  conceptual  distinction  versus  self-concept  attachment  is 
achieved.  These  points  raise  questions  concerning  reliability  and  validity  of  the  faceted  BRQ 
scale  in  general,  important  issues  that  are  addressed  in  the  chapter  to  follow. 

BRQ  s relative  weakness  in  predicting  cognitive  structure  defenses  and  resistance  to  price 
promotions  also  warrants  discussion.  One  possibility  for  this  poor  performance  concerns  the 
manner  in  which  these  outcome  variables  were  operationalized.  Clearly,  more  sensitive  measures 
of  promotional  sensitivity  and  top-of-mind  saliency  can  be  devised.  Alternatively,  the  results  may 
be  more  a reflection  of  the  dynamics  governing  these  specific  outcome  categories  than  of  BRQ 
itself.  Interestingly,  each  of  the  responses  can  be  seen  as  heavily  influenced  by  contextual  factors 
(e.g.,  recency  ot  brand  exposure,  intrusion  of  competitive  interference).  In  a sense,  the  presence 
of  weak  relationships  with  BRQ  might,  arguably,  be  anticipated  for  such  lower-involvement, 
contextually  driven  variables.  Future  research  can  address  this  question  directly,  beginning  a 
program  of  learning  designed  to  identify  when  BRQ  matters  and  when  it  does  not. 
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The  tinal  theoretical  issue  is  a philosophical  one:  does  BRQ  exist,  or  is  it  created  in  the 
process  of  measuring  it?  It  is  interesting  that  non-users  of  the  brands  tested  registered  some, 
albeit  low  level,  relationships  with  the  brands.  While  this  may  at  first  appear  spurious,  the  reader 
is  again  reminded  of  the  status  of  the  chosen  brands.  All,  in  some  sense,  serve  as  cultural  icons. 
Advertising  for  each  is  omnipresent.  The  brands  are  readily  apparent  on  the  cultural  landscape 
and  in  store  environments.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exist  as  a participating  member 
of  this  culture  and  not  manifest  a relationship  with  icon  brands  at  some  level.  In  understanding 
this  phenomenon,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  draw  parallels  with  the  formation  of  parasocial 
relationships,  such  as  those  between  fans  and  celebrities  (Caughey  1984).  In  this  context,  brand 
relationships  need  not  be  grounded  in  direct  experience  or  usage;  they  may  spawn  through  the 
culturally-constituted  venues  of  television,  advertising,  and  shopping  (McCracken  1986). 

In  closing,  methodological  limitations  of  the  present  study  are  noted.  First,  toward  the 
goal  of  improving  the  sensitivity  of  the  BRQ  measure,  it  is  suggested  that  seven  or  eleven-point 
scales  be  substituted  for  the  five-point  scales  used  here.  This  refinement  may  also  reduce 
intercorrelations  among  the  facets  reflective  of  method  biases.  Having  respondents  rate  brands 
on  a more  relmed  scale  will  also  force  tiner  distinctions  in  brand  profiles  at  the  positive  end  of 
the  scale,  reducing  the  negative  skews  noted  in  the  BRQ  items  measured  here.  While  it  is  likely 
that  the  measurement  of  classic,  world  leadership  brands  exacerbates  these  skewing  effects,  the 
use  of  seven  or  eleven-point  scales  should  reduce  the  problem. 

Construct  development  work  is  also  recommended  for  the  relationship  personality 
variables.  Scales  measuring  interpersonal  orientation  and  discerning/independent  relationship 
styles  showed  especially  weak  reliability  in  the  present  context.  This  is  not  surprising  given  that 
the  scales  were  developed  for  a purpose  different  than  that  operating  here.  Despite  the  limitations 
of  unreliability,  significant  halo  effects  from  the  interpersonal  to  the  brand  domain  were 
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observed.  These  findings  suggest  pursuit  of  the  personality  line  of  inquiry,  taking  care  to  ensure 
the  soundness  of  constructs  and  measures  applied. 

Refinements  in  study  design  are  also  recommended  if  comparisons  across  categories  and 
brands  are  desired.  The  within-subjects  design  employed  here,  while  granting  benefits  of 
precision  in  category  behavior  measures,  introduces  elements  of  sample  variation  and  contrast 
effects— elements  which  obscure  the  researcher’s  ability  to  interpret  differences  across  categories. 
These  effects  can  be  alleviated  by  an  incomplete  factorial  design  in  which  subjects  rate  multiple 
brands  of  interest. 

Related  to  this  point,  managers  and  consumer  researchers  adopting  the  BRQ  scale  are 
reminded  of  its  sensitivity  to  individual  brand  dynamics.  Caution  in  making  generalizable 
statements  regarding  product  category  or  type  effects  is  warranted.  Incorporating  a wider  set  of 
brands  in  a given  category  should  provide  a richer  picture  of  BRQ  dynamics  than  that  offered  in 
the  two-brand  snapshots  provided  here. 


Table  6. 1 

Final  Brand  Set  for  Construct  Validation  Study 


Relationship 

Type 

Cateeorv 

Brands 

Presence 

Score* 

Packaged 

Soft  Drinks 

Coke 

92 

% 
3 7 

Goods: 

Pepsi 

98 

3.0 

Bath  Soaps 

Ivory 

80 

2.7 

Dove 

78 

2.3 

Services: 

Credit  Cards 

AMEX 

70 

2.4 

VISA 

90 

4.0 

Fast  Foods 

McDonald’s 

91 

3.0 

Burger  King 

95 

2.9 

Semi- 

Jeans 

Levi’s 

91 

3.4 

Durables: 

Guess 

71 

2.5 

Athletic  Shoes 

Nike 

90 

3.6 

Reebok 

87 

3.2 

NOTE: 

Average  score  based  on  5-point  scale  where  l=very  weak  relationship  and 
5= very  strong  relationship. 
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Table  6.2 

Item  Pool  Used  in  Construct  Validation  Study 


Behavioral  Interdependence: 

This  brand  plays  an  important  role  in  my  life.  “ 

Every  time  I use  this  brand,  I’m  reminded  of  how  much  I like  it  and  need  it.  “ 

I feel  like  something  is  missing  when  I haven’t  used  the  brand  for  awhile.  “ 

It  would  be  disruptive  in  some  ways  if  I had  to  start  all  over  from  scratch  with  another  brand 
from  this  category.  “ 

Something  would  be  missing  from  my  life  if  this  brand  was  not  around  any  longer. 

This  brand  is  an  integral  part  of  my  life.  *’ 

I have  really  gotten  used  to  having  this  brand  around.  ' 


Love/Passion: 

I feel  that  this  brand  and  I were  really  "meant  for  each  other."  “ 

I would  be  very  upset  if  I couldn’t  find  the  brand  when  I wanted  it.  “ 

I am  addicted  to  this  brand  in  some  ways.  “ 

No  other  brand  in  the  category  can  quite  take  the  place  of  this  brand.  ^ 
I have  a powerful  attraction  toward  this  brand.  “ 

There  are  times  when  I really  long  to  use  this  brand  again.  *’ 

I have  feelings  for  this  brand  that  I don’t  have  for  many  other  brands. 


Self-Concent  Connection- 

This  brand  and  I have  a lot  in  common.  ® 

The  brand’s  image  and  my  self  image  are  similar  in  a lot  of  ways.  “ 

The  brand  reminds  me  of  who  I am.  “ 

The  brand  says  a lot  about  the  kind  of  person  I am  or  want  to  be.  “ 

This  brand  helps  me  make  a statement  about  what  is  important  to  me  in  life. 
The  brand  is  a part  of  me. 

The  brand  plays  a role  in  helping  me  to  get  done  what  I need  to  get  done.  ' 


Intimacy: 

I know  a lot  about  this  brand.  “ 

I feel  as  though  I really  understand  this  brand.  “ 

I know  things  about  this  brand  that  many  people  do  not  know.  “ 
I know  a lot  about  the  company  that  makes  this  brand.  “ 

I feel  as  though  I have  known  this  brand  forever. 


NOTE:  a:  as  appears  in  final  scale  development  item  pool 

b:  revised/adapted  from  scale  development  study 
c:  new  item 
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Table  6.2--continued 


Nostalgic  Connection: 

The  brand  reminds  me  of  things  I’ve  done  or  places  I’ve  been.  “ 

I have  at  least  one  fond  memory  that  involves  using  this  brand.  “ 

This  brand  will  always  remind  me  of  a particular  phase  of  my  life.  “ 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  what  I was  like  at  a previous  stage  of  my  life.  “ 
This  brand  reminds  me  of  someone  in  my  life.  “ 

Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  "at  home." 

The  brand  adds  a sense  of  stability  into  my  life. 

Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  safe  and  secure.  *’ 


Personal  Commitment: 

I am  willing  to  make  small  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  using  this  brand.  “ 
This  brand  can  count  on  me  to  always  be  there.  ’ 

I have  made  a pledge  of  sorts  to  stick  with  this  brand.  “ 

I feel  very  loyal  to  this  brand.  “ 

I will  stay  with  this  brand  through  good  times  and  bad.  “ 

I have  a lot  of  faith  in  my  future  with  this  brand. 

I have  always  been  faithful  to  this  brand  in  spirit. 


Partner  Quality: 

This  brand  takes  good  care  of  me.  “ 

This  brand  shows  a continuing  interest  in  me.  “ 

This  brand  treats  me  like  an  important  and  valuable  customer.  “ 
This  brand  is  reliable  and  dependable. 

I have  a lot  of  respect  for  this  brand. 

This  brand  has  always  "been  there"  for  me  whenever  I needed  it. 
This  brand  has  always  been  good  to  me. 


NOTE:  a:  as  appears  in  final  scale  development  item  pool 

b:  revised/adapted  from  construct  development  study 
c:  new  item 
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Table  6.3 

Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  Results  for  Dependent  Variables,  Competing 
Explanatory  Variables,  and  Personality/Categorv  Moderators 


Xx 

T-Value 

SMC 

Repeat  Intention  Scale: 

Likelihood  of  purchasing  brand 
on  next  purchase  occasion  .80 

13.55^ 

.64 

Likelihood  of  still  using  brand 
one  year  from  now  1.00 

19.47“ 

1.00 

Likelihood  of  still  using  brand 
fiye  years  from  now  .91 

16.43“ 

.83 

^ (0  d.f.)  ~ 0-0  (p  = 1 .00) 

Model  is  saturated;  fit  is  perfect 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = .98 

7.x 

T-Value 

SMC 

SuDDortiye  Customer  Responses  Scale: 

Willing  to  testify  about  the  high 
qualify  of  the  brand  in  a TV 
commercial 

.81 

12.17“ 

.65 

Willing  to  try  unfamiliar  extension 
brought  out  under  this  brand  name 

.48 

6.61“ 

.33 

Willing  to  pay  20%  higher  price 
for  brand  than  what  is  charged  now 

.57 

8.07“ 

.33 

Would  recommend  brand  to  a friend 

.87 

13.35“ 

.76 

x^(2,f)  = 2.56  (p  = 0.28) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = .023 
GFl  = .99;  TLl  = .99;  CFI  = 1.00 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = .79 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01 ; c = p < .05 
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Table  6.3--continued 


A.X 

T-Value 

SMC 

Brand  Attitude  Scale: 

Good  brand 

.92 

16.13“ 

.85 

High  quality  brand 

.91 

15.78“ 

.82 

Worth  the  money 

.76 

12.30“ 

.58 

x\o<,f)  = 0.00  (p=  1.00) 

Model  is  saturated;  fit  is  perfect 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = 

.90 

7.x 

T-Value 

SMC 

Overall  Satisfaction  Scale: 

Extremely  satisfying 

.80 

13.53“ 

.65 

Rewarding 

.86 

15.05“ 

.74 

Pros  outweigh  cons 

.90 

16.08“ 

.80 

Exceeds  original  expectations 

.89 

15.88“ 

.79 

Meets  needs  exceptionally  well 

.89 

16.03“ 

.80 

x^(5,f,  = 28.47  (p  = .001) 
Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = 

.025 

GFI  = .95;  TLI  = .95;  CFI  = 

.97 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient 

= .88 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 
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Table  6.3— continued 


A.X  T-Value  SMC 

Acquisitive  Relationship  Style  Scale: 

I feel  compelled  to  keep  in  contact 

with  the  people  I meet  over  the  years.  .54  6.7C‘  29 

I have  more  friends  than  most  of  the 

people  I know.  ,58  7 0T  33 

It  seems  that  I move  through  my  life 
collecting  friendships  all  along  the 

way.  ,88  ^ iT  .78 


with  0 degrees  of  freedom  = 0.0  (p  = 1 .00) 
Model  is  saturated;  fit  is  perfect 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = .73 


Independent  Relationship  Style: 


I don  t have  many  really  close  friends,  and  the  friendships  I do  have,  1 deliberately  try  to  keep  at  a 
relatively  superficial  level. 

I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  my  group  of  friends  changed  completely  each  time  I moved  or  got  a new  job. 


Correlation  between  the  items  = .35 


Discerning  Relationship  Style  Scale: 


There  is  a small  circle  of  people  among  the  many  I have  come  in  contact  with  that  I would  consider  my 
"close  friends." 

I can’t  see  how  my  core  group  of  close  friends  will  ever  change  over  the  course  of  my  life. 


Correlation  between  the  items  = .54 
NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01 ; c = p < .05 
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Table  6.3— continued 


A.X 

T-Value 

SMC 

Relationshin  Drive  Scale: 

I am  very  motivated  to  maintain 
relationships  with  the  people  I 
come  to  know. 

.66 

9.67“ 

.44 

Each  year,  I try  to  make  as  many 
friends  as  I can. 

.65 

9.47“ 

.42 

I spend  a lot  of  my  free  time 
meeting  new  people  and  getting  to 
know  them. 

.69 

10.13“ 

.47 

1 generally  view  myself  as  a person 
who  is  very  interested  in  establishing 
relationships  with  others. 

.83 

13.02“ 

.70 

As  a rule,  I am  not  terribly  interested 
in  maintaining  relations  with  the 
people  I have  met.* 

.55 

7.81“ 

.31 

x^3 , f,  = 22.39  (p  = .000) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = .05 
GFI  = .96;  TLI  = .93;  CFl  = .94 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = .81 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 
* Indicates  reverse-coded  item. 
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Table  6.3--continued 


A,x 

T-Value 

SMC 

Interoersonal  Orientation  Scale: 

I am  reluctant  to  talk  about  my 
personal  life  with  people  I 
don’t  know  well.* * 

.38 

3.92“ 

.14 

Other  people  are  the  source  of 
my  greatest  pleasures  and  pains. 

.49 

4.92“ 

.24 

I am  extremely  interested  in  knowing 
what  makes  other  people  tick. 

.55 

5.34“ 

.30 

I am  greatly  influenced  by  the  moods 
of  the  people  I am  with. 

.38 

3.95“ 

.15 

I would  rather  think  about  a personal 
problem  by  myself  than  discuss  it 
with  others. 

.32 

3.33” 

.10 

^ (5  d.f.)  15.20  (p  — .009) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = .06 
GFI  = .97;  TLI  = .78;  CFI  = .83 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = .53 


NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 

* Indicates  reverse-coded  item. 
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Table  6.3— continued 


A.X  T-Value  SMC 

Category  Involvement  Scale: 


Means  a lot  to  me 

.83 

13.9U 

.69 

Important 

.89 

15.34* * 

.79 

Useless* 

.60 

8.99* 

.39 

Desirable 

.64 

9.69* 

.41 

Of  no  concern  to  me* 

.80 

13.08* 

.64 

x'(5d.f.)  = 49.16(p  = .000) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = .07 
GFI  = 0.90;  TLI  = 0.91;  CFI  = 0.92 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = .87 


NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 

* Indicates  reverse-coded  item. 


Table  6.4 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Individual  BRQ  Items  (Arranged  within  their  Respective  Facets) 
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; Flagged  items  fail  to  pass  Shapiro-Wilk  test  regarding  whether  input  data  are  from  normal  distribution, 
i:  Flagged  items  indicate  significant  skewness  and/or  Kurtosis  at  p < .05  level. 
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; Flagged  items  fail  to  pass  Shapiro-Wilk  test  regarding  whether  input  data  are  from  normal  distribution, 
i;  Flagged  items  indicate  significant  skewness  and/or  Kurtosis  at  p < .05  level. 
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• Flagged  items  fail  to  pass  Shapiro-Wilk  test  regarding  whether  input  data  are  from  normal  distribution, 
i:  Flagged  items  indicate  significant  skewness  and/or  Kurtosis  at  p < .05  level. 
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; Flagged  items  fail  to  pass  Shapiro-Wilk  test  regarding  whether  input  data  are  from  normal  distribution, 
i:  Flagged  items  indicate  significant  skewness  and/or  Kurtosis  at  p < .05  level. 
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■ Flagged  items  fail  to  pass  Shapiro-Wilk  test  regarding  whether  input  data  are  from  normal  distribution. 
'I  Flagged  items  indicate  significant  skewness  and/or  Kurtosis  at  p < .05  level. 
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Table  6.5 

Evidence  of  Convergent  Validity  of  the  Seven  Individual  BRQ  Facets 


T-Value 

SMC 

Partner  Oualitv  Facet; 

This  brand  takes  good  care  of  me. 

.85 

20.58^ 

.72 

This  brand  treats  me  like  an 

important  and  valuable  customer. 

.85 

20.67“ 

.73 

This  brand  shows  a continuing 

interest  in  me. 

.84 

20.19“ 

.70 

This  brand  has  always  been  good 

to  me.  * 

.84 

20.18“ 

.70 

This  brand  is  reliable  and  dependable.  * 

.72 

16.26“ 

.52 

^ (5  d.f.)  ~ 65.5 1 (p  = 0.0) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = 

.03 

GFI  = .94;  TLI  = .91;  CFI  = 

.96 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient 

= .94 

2.x 

T-Value 

SMC 

Love  Facet: 

Really  love  this  brand.  * 

.89 

21.93“ 

.79 

1 have  feelings  for  this  brand  that 

I don’t  have  for  many  other  brands.  * 

.88 

21.62“ 

.78 

Favorite  brand  of  all.  * 

.85 

20.38“ 

.72 

x^odf,  = 0.0  (p  = 1.00) 

Model  is  saturated;  perfect  fit 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient 

= .91 

NOTE:  a = p < .001 ; b = p < 01; 

c = p < .05 

* connotes  item  not  appearing 

in  final  Phase  1 

I scale 
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Table  6.5--continued 


T-Value 

SMC 

Nostalgic  Connection  Facet: 

This  brand  will  always  remind  me  of 
a particular  phase  of  my  life. 

.87 

21.14“ 

.76 

The  brand  reminds  me  of  things  Eve 
done  or  places  I’ve  been. 

.82 

19.21“ 

.67 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  what  I was 
like  at  a previous  stage  of  my  life. 

.80 

18.49“ 

.63 

I have  at  least  one  fond  memory  that 
involves  using  this  brand. 

.79 

18.30“ 

.63 

Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me 
feel  "at  home." *  * 

.64 

13.63“ 

.41 

^ (5  d.f)  55.50  (p  — 0.0) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = .03 
GFI  = .94;  TLI  = .91;  CFI  = .96 
Joreskog  reliability  coefficient  = .94 


a = p<.001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 

* connotes  item  not  appearing  in  final  Phase  I scale 


NOTE: 
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Table  6.5— continued 


Xx 

T-Value 

SMC 

Passionate  Attachment  Facet; 

This  brand  plays  an  important  role  in 
my  life. 

.86 

2l.IT 

.73 

Something  would  be  missing  from  my  life 
if  this  brand  wasn’t  around  any  longer.  * 

.86 

21.45^ 

.74 

I feel  that  this  brand  and  I were  really 
"meant  for  each  other." 

.86 

21.28“ 

.74 

Every  time  I use  this  brand,  I’m  reminded 
of  how  much  I like  and  need  it. 

.85 

20.79“ 

.71 

I am  addicted  to  this  brand  in  some  ways. 

.83 

20.12“ 

.69 

I would  be  very  upset  if  I couldn’t  find 
the  brand  when  I wanted  it. 

.83 

20.29“ 

.69 

There  are  times  when  I really  long  to 
use  this  brand  again.  * 

.81 

19.30“ 

.65 

No  other  brand  in  the  category  can  quite 
take  the  place  of  this  brand. 

.80 

19.11“ 

.64 

I feel  like  something’s  missing  when 
I haven’t  used  the  brand  for  awhile. 

.79 

18.63“ 

.62 

^ (27  d f.)  ~ 71.88  (p  = 0.0) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = 

.019 

GFI  = .96;  TLI  = .98;  CFI  = 

.99 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient 

= .96 

NOTE: 


a = p<.001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 
* connotes  item  not  appearing  in  final  Phase  I scale 
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Table  6.5— continued 


Xx 

T-Value 

SMC 

Personal  Commitment  Facet: 

I feel  veiy  loyal  to  this  brand. 

.91 

23.47“ 

.83 

This  brand  can  count  on  me  to 
always  be  there. 

.89 

22.73“ 

.80 

I have  made  a pledge  of  sorts  to 
stick  with  this  brand. 

.88 

22.31“ 

.78 

I will  stay  with  this  brand  through 
good  times  and  bad. 

.88 

22.20“ 

.77 

I have  always  been  faithful  to  this 
brand  in  spirit.  * 

.85 

20.83“ 

.72 

I am  willing  to  make  small  sacrifices 
in  order  to  keep  using  this  brand. 

.84 

20.62“ 

.73 

I have  a lot  of  faith  in  my  future 
with  this  brand.  * 

.82 

19.93“ 

.68 

^ (i4d.f.)  “ 29.67  (p  = .009) 
Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = 

.01 

GFI  = .98;  TFI  = .99;  CFI  = 

.99 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient 

= .96 

NOTE: 


a = p<.001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 
* connotes  item  not  appearing  in  final  Phase  1 scale 
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Table  6.5--continued 


Xx 

T-Value 

SMC 

Self  Concent  Connection  Facet: 

The  brand  says  a lot  about  the 
kind  of  person  I am  or  want  to  be. 

.87 

21.46^ 

.75 

The  brand  reminds  me  of  who  I am. 

.86 

21.03“ 

.73 

The  brand’s  image  and  my  self  image 
are  similar  in  a lot  of  ways. 

.83 

20.08“ 

.69 

This  brand  and  I have  a lot  in  common. 

.83 

20.20“ 

.70 

This  brand  helps  me  make  a statement 
about  what  is  important  to  me  in  life.  * 

.82 

19.83“ 

.68 

The  brand  is  a part  of  me. 

.82 

19.61“ 

.67 

= 60.88  (p  = 0.0) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = 

.025 

GFI  = .95;  TLI  = .95;  CFI  = 

.97 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient 

= .93 

NOTE: 


a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 
* connotes  item  not  appearing  in  final  Phase  I scale 
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Table  6.5— continued 


Xx 

T-Value 

SMC 

Intimacy  Facet: 

I know  a lot  about  this  brand. 

.84 

19.1F 

.70 

I feel  as  though  I really  understand 

this  brand. 

.83 

18.74^ 

.68 

I feel  as  though  1 have  known  this 

brand  forever.  * 

.70 

14.98^ 

.49 

I know  a lot  about  the  company  that 

makes  this  brand. 

.67 

14.27“ 

.45 

^ (2d.f.)  ~ 18.79  (p  = 0.0) 

Root  Mean  Square  Residual  = 

.03 

GFI  = .98;  TLI  = .92;  CFI  = 

.97 

Joreskog  reliability  coefficient 

= .85 

NOTE: 


a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 
* connotes  item  not  appearing  in  final  Phase  I scale 


Table  6.6 

Correlations  Among  the  BRO  Facets 
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Table  6.7 

Attenuated  Correlations  Among  the  BRO  Facets 
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Table  6.8 

Evidence  of  Multicollinearitv  Among  Individual  BRQ  Facets 
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Tolerance 

Variance  Inflation  Factor 

Partner  Quality 

.212 

4.70 

Passionate  Attachment 

.093 

10.73 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.198 

5.03 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.406 

2.46 

Intimacy 

.418 

2.39 

Personal  Commitment 

.110 

9.12 

Love 

.305 

3.27 

SOURCE:  Belsey,  David  A.,  Edwin  Kuh,  and  Roy  E.  Welsch  (1980),  Regression  Diagnostics: 

Identifying  Influential  Data  and  Sources  of  Collinearitv.  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons. 

NOTE:  Condition  indices  all  < 30  (indicating  no  serious  dependencies). 

Six  indices  in  the  5-30  range  (indicating  weak  dependencies,  with  relationship  between 
Passionate  Attachment  and  Personal  Commitment  highlighted). 


Table  6.9 

Principle  Components  Analysis  of  the  Seven  BRQ  Facets 
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Rotated  Factor  Pattern 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Factor  4 

Factor  5 

Factor  6 

Partner  Quality 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.31 

.69 

.23 

Passionate  Attachment 

.66 

.40 

.29 

.30 

.25 

.31 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.32 

.31 

.31 

.34 

.24 

.69 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.24 

.22 

.28 

.86 

.20 

.20 

Intimacy 

.23 

.21 

.87 

.27 

.20 

.19 

Personal  Commitment 

.74 

.37 

.26 

.28 

.29 

.25 

Love 

.33 

.83 

.23 

.24 

.22 

.20 

Variance  Explained 

by  Factor 

22% 

18% 

18% 

18% 

12% 

12% 

NOTE:  Principle  components  analysis  conducted  with  orthogonal  varimax  rotation. 
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Table  6.10 

Regression  Analysis  Results 
Summarizing  Predictive  Capacity  of  the  BRQ  Measure 


Dependent  Variables 

R^ 

F-Value 

d.f 

Relationshin  Denth  and  Stability 

Repeat  purchase  intention 

.5969 

94.292“ 

6,384 

Usage  frequency 

.4804 

58.862“ 

6,384 

Share  of  uses 

.4113 

44.489“ 

6,384 

Relationship  duration 

.1271 

9.274“ 

6,384 

SuDDortive  Customer  Resnonses 

.6592 

123.167“ 

6,384 

Testify  for  brand  in  advertising 

.4391 

49.575“ 

6,380 

Try  new  brand  extension 

.2389 

19.885“ 

6,380 

Recommend  brand  to  friend 

.5810 

87.814“ 

6,380 

Pay  more  for  brand 

.4110 

44.209“ 

6,380 

Comnetitive  Insulation 

Resist  new  competitive  offering 

.2720 

23.789“ 

6,380 

Resist  price  promotion  deals 

.0652 

4.443“ 

6,380 

Top-of-mind  saliency 

.0689 

4.709“ 

6,384 

Restriction  of  consideration  set  size 

.0565 

3.896“ 

6,384 

NOTE:  a:  p < .001 
b:  p < .01 
c:  p < .05 


Table  6. 11 

Summary  of  Regression  Results: 
Predictive  Roles  for  Individual  BRO  Facets 
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Table  6.12 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Reduced  Six  Facet  BRO  Predictor  Set 
Dependent  Variable:  Repeat  Purchase  Intention 

Facet  Predictor  r,y  Parameter  Estimate  SE  T- Value  sr^ 

Partner  Quality  .68 

Passionate  Attachment/ 

Personal  Commitment*  .74 

Self-Concept  Connection  .60 

Nostalgic  Connection  .47 

Intimacy  .48 

Love  .70 

R'  = .5969 
Adj  R"  = .5906 
F-Value  = 94.292  (p  = .0001) 


0.75 

.26 

2.98” 

.010 

2.17 

.31 

6.93^ 

.050 

-0.72 

.28 

-2.60” 

.010 

-0.33 

.20 

-1.71 

.003 

-0.22 

.19 

-1.17 

.001 

0.89 

.19 

4.77“ 

.020 

Dependent  Variable:  Supportive  Customer  Responses 


Facet  Predictor 

Ry 

Parameter  Estimate 

SE 

T-Value 

sr^ 

Partner  Quality 

.72 

0.69 

.24 

2.94” 

.010 

Passionate  Attachment/ 

Personal  Commitment 

.79 

1.84 

.29 

6.38“ 

.040 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.67 

-0.32 

.26 

-1.26 

.001 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.55 

-0.05 

.18 

-0.27 

.001 

Intimacy 

.52 

-0.23 

.17 

-1.29 

.001 

Love 

.74 

0.92 

.17 

5.39“ 

.030 

R'  = .6592 
adj  R2  = .6539 

F-Value  = 123.167  (p  = .0001) 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 

* Passionate  attachment  and  personal  commitment  merged  to  solve  multicollinearity  problems. 
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Table  6.12--continued 


Dependent  Variable:  Resistance  to  New  Competitive  Offerings 


Facet  Predictor 

■■xy 

Parameter  Estimate 

SE 

T-Value 

sr^ 

Partner  Quality 

.42 

0.11 

.11 

0.98 

.002 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.49 

0.58 

.13 

4AV 

.040 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.40 

0.01 

.12 

0.09 

.000 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.23 

0.27 

.08 

3.25“ 

.021 

Intimacy 

.29 

-0.02 

.08 

-0.25 

.000 

Love 

.42 

0.08 

.08 

1.06 

.002 

R'  = .2720 
adj  = .2606 

F-Value  = 23.789  (p  = .0001) 


Dependent  Variable:  Resistance  of  Competitive  Price  Promotion  Deals 


Facet  Predictor 

■■xy 

Parameter  Estimate 

SE 

T-Value 

sr^ 

Partner  Quality 

.13 

-0.19 

.13 

-1.45 

.006 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.23 

0.50 

.16 

3.13^ 

.030 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.17 

0.02 

.14 

0.14 

.000 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.09 

-0.10 

.10 

-1.01 

.002 

Intimacy 

.11 

-0.04 

.10 

-0.37 

.001 

Love 

.17 

0.01 

.09 

0.12 

.000 

R^  = .0652 

adj  R'  = .0506 

F-Value  = 4.443  (p  = .0002) 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01 ; c = p < .05 
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Table  6.12--continued 


Dependent  Variable:  Relationship  Duration 

Facet  Predictor 

Ny 

Parameter  Estimate 

SE 

T-Value 

sr^ 

Partner  Quality 

.25 

-0.41 

0.91 

-0.46 

.000 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.26 

1.71 

1.10 

1.55 

.010 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.20 

-2.97 

0.98 

-3.02*’ 

.020 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.23 

0.59 

0.69 

0.86 

.000 

Intimacy 

.32 

2.66 

0.68 

3.89^ 

.030 

Love 

.28 

1.33 

0.66 

2.03'’ 

.010 

R^  = .1271 

adj  = .1134 

F-Value  = 9.274  (p  = .0001) 


Dependent  Variable:  Top-of-Mind  Saliencv* * 

Facet  Predictor  r^^  Parameter  Estimate  SE  T-Value  sr^ 

Partner  Quality  -0.22 

Passionate  Attachment/ 

Personal  Commitment  -0.26 

Self-Concept  Connection  0.21 

Nostalgic  Connection  -0.14 

Intimacy  -0. 1 8 

Love  -0.23 

R'  = .0689 
adj  R2  = .0582 
F-Value  = 4.709  (p  = .0001) 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01;  c = p < .05 

* Negative  sign  indicates  lower  (more  favorable)  elicitation  ranking. 


-0.00 

.13 

-0.03 

.000 

-0.32 

.16 

-2.05^ 

.011 

-0.08 

.14 

-0.55 

.000 

-0.07 

.10 

-0.72 

.002 

-0.04 

.10 

-0.43 

.000 

-0.06 

.09 

-0.68 

.000 
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Table  6.12--continued 


Dependent  Variable:  Freauencv  of  Use 

— 

Faeet  Predietor 

Ry 

Parameter  Estimate 

SE 

T-Value 

sr^ 

Partner  Quality 

.60 

0.22 

.19 

1.14 

.001 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.68 

1.34 

.24 

5.68“ 

.041 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.59 

0.04 

.21 

0.20 

.000 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.43 

-0.27 

.15 

-1.84 

.005 

Intimacy 

.42 

-0.26 

.15 

-1.79 

.004 

Love 

.62 

0.43 

.14 

3.07'’ 

.012 

R^  = .4804 

adj  R^  = .4722 

F-Value  = 58.862  (p  = .001) 

Dependent  Variable:  Share  of  Uses 

Facet  Predictor 

Ry 

Parameter  Estimate 

SE 

T-Value 

sr^ 

Partner  Quality 

.54 

0.15 

.24 

0.64 

.050 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.61 

1.69 

.29 

5.78“ 

.000 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.52 

-0.03 

.26 

-0.12 

.000 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.36 

0.45 

.18 

2.46" 

.010 

Intimacy 

.37 

-0.27 

.18 

-1.48 

.000 

Love 

.57 

0.44 

.17 

2.45" 

.010 

R^  = .4113 
adj  = .4021 

F-Value  = 44.489  (p  = .0001) 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01 ; c = p < .05 
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Table  6. 12— continued 


Dependent  Variable:  Consideration  Set  Size* 


Facet  Predictor 

•■xy 

Parameter  Estimate 

SE 

T-Value 

sr" 

Partner  Quality 

-0.07 

-0.70 

.23 

-3.00*’ 

.030 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

-0.02 

-0.07 

.28 

-0.23 

.001 

Self-Concept  Connection 

-0.07 

-0.93 

.25 

-3.65^ 

.030 

Nostalgic  Connection 

0.02 

0.13 

.18 

0.71 

.001 

Intimacy 

0.05 

0.23 

.18 

1.29 

.004 

Love 

-0.01 

-0.03 

.17 

-0.15 

.000 

R'  = .0565 

adj  = .0420 

F-Value  = 3.896  (p  = .0009) 


NOTE:  a = p < .001 
b = p < .01 
c = p < .05 

* Negative  sign  designates  smaller  consideration  set  size. 
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Table  6.13 

Internal  Analysis  of  Supportive  Customer  Respones 


Dependent  Variable:  Willing 

to  Try  Brand  Extension 

Facet  Predictor 

Ry 

Parameter  Estimate 

T-Value 

Partner  Quality 

.42 

0.15 

1.32 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.45 

0.27 

1.99^ 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.37 

-0.14 

-1.13 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.39 

0.22 

2.55^ 

Intimacy 

.30 

-0.11 

-1.26 

Love 

.42 

0.17 

2.05“^ 

R^  = .2389 
adj  R'  = .2269 

F-Value  = 19.885  (p  = .0001) 

Dependent  Variable:  Willing  to  Pav  More  for  Brand 

Facet  Predictor 

Ry 

Parameter  Estimate 

T-Value 

Partner  Quality 

.51 

-0.08 

-0.86 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.63 

0.79 

7.07" 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.51 

-0.12 

-1.16 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.39 

-0.09 

-1.27 

Intimacy 

.40 

0.02 

0.21 

Love 

.54 

0.09 

1.36 

R'  = .4111 
adj  = .4018 

F-Value  = 44.209  (p  = .0001) 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p < .01 ; c = p < .05 
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Table  6. 13— continued 

Dependent  Variable:  Testify  on  Behalf  of  Brand  in  Advertising 

Facet  Predictor 

Ly 

Parameter  Estimate 

T-Value 

Partner  Quality 

.59 

0.20 

1.93" 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.63 

0.33 

2.64" 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.56 

0.04 

0.33 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.43 

-0.08 

-0.99 

Intimacy 

.43 

-0.03 

-0.39 

Love 

.62 

0.33 

4.4D 

R'  = .4391 
adj  = .4302 

F-Value  = 49.575  (p  = .0001) 


Dependent  Variable:  Recommend  Brand  to  a Friend 


Facet  Predictor 

^xy 

Parameter  Estimate 

T-Value 

Partner  Quality 

.68 

0.39 

4.27“ 

Passionate  Attachment/ 
Personal  Commitment 

.71 

0.41 

3.71“ 

Self-Concept  Connection 

.61 

-0.09 

-0.95 

Nostalgic  Connection 

.47 

-0.12 

-1.71 

Intimacy 

.47 

-0.12 

-1.56 

Love 

.71 

0.39 

5.96“ 

R'  = .5810 
adj  R'  = .5744 

F-Value  = 87.814  (p  = .0001) 

NOTE:  a = p<.001:b  = p< 

.01;  c 

= p < .05 

Table  6.14 

Comparison  of  Overall  Predictive  Power 
Brand  Relationship  Quality  Facets  Versus  Brand  Relationship  Quality  Index 
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Difference  in 

Dependent  Variables 

BRQ  Index 

BRQ  Facets 

R2 

Repeat  Purchase  Intention 

.50 

.60 

.10 

Supportive  Customer  Response 

.56 

.66 

.10 

Resistance  to  New  Competitive 
Offering 

.19 

.27 

.08 

Resistance  to  Competitive 
Price  Promotions 

.03 

.07 

.04 

Frequency  of  Usage 

.41 

.48 

.07 

Share  of  Uses 

.33 

.41 

.08 

Relationship  Duration 

.08 

.13 

.05 

Top-of-Mind  Saliency 

.06 

.07 

.01 

Consideration  Set  Size 

.00 

.06 

.06 

Table  6.15 

Correlations  Between  the  BRQ  Facets  and  Traditional  Attitude  Variables 
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NOTE:  In  the  LISREL  framework,  difference  tests  confirm  the  discriminant  validity  of  brand  attitude  and  satisfaction  vis-a-vis  each  of  the 


Table  6.16 

Comparison  of  Overall  Predictive  Power 
Brand  Relationship  Quality  Facets  Versus  Brand  Attitude 
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Dependent  Variables 

Brand  Attitude 

R^ 

BRQ  Facets 

Difference  in 
R' 

Repeat  Purchase  Intention 

.37 

.60 

.23 

Supportive  Customer  Response 

.51 

.66 

.15 

Resistance  to  New  Competitive 
Offering 

.17 

.27 

.10 

Resistance  to  Competitive 
Price  Promotions 

.01 

.07 

.06 

Frequency  of  Usage 

.32 

.48 

.16 

Share  of  Uses 

.24 

.41 

.17 

Relationship  Duration 

.04 

.13 

.09 

Top-of-Mind  Saliency 

.02 

.07 

.05 

Consideration  Set  Size 

.00 

.06 

.06 
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Table  6.17 

Comparison  of  Overall  Predictive  Power: 

Brand  Relationship  Quality  Facets  Versus  Brand  Satisfaction 


Dependent  Variables 

R2 

Difference  in 
R' 

Satisfaction 

BRQ  Facets 

Repeat  Purchase  Intention 

.52 

.60 

.08 

Supportive  Customer  Response 

.56 

.66 

.10 

Resistance  to  New  Competitive 
Offering 

.18 

.27 

.09 

Resistance  to  Competitive 
Price  Promotions 

.01 

.07 

.06 

Frequency  of  Usage 

.39 

.48 

.09 

Share  of  Uses 

.31 

.41 

.10 

Relationship  Duration 

.05 

.13 

.08 

Top-of-Mind  Saliency 

.04 

.07 

.03 

Consideration  Set  Size 

.00 

.06 

.06 
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Table  6.18 

Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  Results 
Incremental  Value  of  BRQ  Facets  Over  Brand  Attitude  Scores 


R' 

R^  Change 

F- Value  (9  379) 
R^  Change 

Dependent:  Repeat  Purchase  Intention 

Step  1 ; Brand  Attitude 

.37 

.24 

25.73“ 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.61 

Dependent:  Supportive  Customer  Response 

Step  1 : Brand  Attitude 

.51 

.19 

26.73“ 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.70 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  New  Competitive  Offerine 

Step  1:  Brand  Attitude 

.17 

.11 

6.94“ 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.28 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  Competitive  Price  Promotions 

Step  1 : Brand  Attitude 

.01 

.06 

2.66” 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.07 

Dependent:  Freuuencv  of  Usaee 

Step  1 : Brand  Attitude 

.32 

.18 

15.16“ 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.50 

Dependent:  Share  of  Uses 

Step  1 : Brand  Attitude 

.24 

.18 

13.20“ 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.42 

NOTE:  a;  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 
significant  at  p < .05 


c: 
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Table  6.18— continued 


R' 

R^  Change 

F- Value  (9379^ 
R^  Change 

Dependent:  Relationship  Duration 

Step  1:  Brand  Attitude 

.04 

.09 

4.6r 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.13 

Dependent:  Top-of-Mind  Saliencv 

Step  1 : Brand  Attitude 

.02 

.05 

2.32' 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.07 

Dependent:  Consideration  Set  Size 

Step  1:  Brand  Attitude 

.00 

.06 

2.41'= 

Step  2:  Brand  Attitude/BRQ  Facets 

.06 

NOTE:  a:  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 
c:  significant  at  p < .05 
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Table  6.19 

Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  Results 
Incremental  Value  of  Brand  Attitude  Scores  Over  BRO  Facets 


R' 

R^  Change 

F- Value  ^ 379) 
R^  Change 

Dependent;  Repeat  Purchase  Intention 

Step  1:  BRQ  Facets 

.60 

.01 

3.47'^ 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.61 

Dependent:  Supportive  Customer  Response 

Step  1 : BRQ  Facets 

.66 

.04 

15.76“ 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.70 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  New  Competitive 

Offering 

Step  1 : BRQ  Facets 

.27 

.01 

2.01 

Step  2;  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.28 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  Competitive  Price  Promotions 

Step  1 : BRQ  Facets 

.07 

.00 

0.33 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.07 

Dependent:  Freauencv  of  Usage 

Step  1 ; BRQ  Facets 

.48 

.02 

4.01'’ 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.50 

Dependent;  Share  of  Uses 

Step  1;  BRQ  Facets 

.41 

.01 

1.52 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.42 

NOTE:  a;  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 
c:  significant  at  p < .05 
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Table  6.19--continued 


R2 

R^  Change 

F-Value  p 379) 
R^  Change 

Dependent:  Relationship  Duration 

Step  1 : BRQ  Facets 

.13 

.00 

0.58 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.13 

Dependent:  Top-of-Mind  Saliencv 

Step  1 : BRQ  Facets 

.07 

.00 

0.54 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.07 

Dependent:  Consideration  Set  Size 

Step  1 : BRQ  Facets 

.06 

.00 

0.19 

Step  2:  BRQ  Facets/Brand  Attitude 

.06 

NOTE:  a:  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 
c:  significant  at  p < .05 
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Table  6.20 

Hierarchical  Regression  Analysis  Results: 

Incremental  Value  of  BRQ  Facets  Over  General  Satisfaction  Scores 


R2 

R^  Change 

F-Value 
R^  Change 

Dependent:  Reneat  Purchase  Intention 

Step  1 : Satisfaction 

.52 

.12 

12.15^ 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.64 

Dependent:  Sunoortive  Customer  Response 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.56 

.13 

I6.5U 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.69 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  New  Competitive  Offerine 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.18 

.09 

4.86^ 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.28 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  Competitive  Price  Promotions 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.01 

.06 

2.42'’ 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.07 

Dependent:  Freauencv  of  Usaae 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.39 

.11 

8.65“ 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.50 

Dependent:  Share  of  Uses 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.31 

.12 

7.55“ 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.42 

NOTE:  a;  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 
c:  significant  at  p < .05 
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Table  6.20--continued 


R' 

R^  Change 

F-Value  (,0378) 
R^  Change 

Dependent:  Relationship  Duration 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.05 

.08 

3.55^ 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.13 

Dependent:  Top-of-Mind  Saliencv 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.04 

.03 

1.09 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.07 

Dependent:  Consideration  Set  Size 

Step  1:  Satisfaction 

.01 

.06 

2.53' 

Step  2:  Satisfaction/BRQ  facets 

.07 

NOTE:  a:  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 
c:  significant  at  p < .05 
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Table  6.21 

Hierarchical  Regression  Results 

Incremental  Value  of  General  Satisfaction  Scores  Over  BRQ  Facets 


R^ 

R^  Change 

F-Value  (,37^, 
R^  Change 

Dependent:  Repeat  Purchase  Intention 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.60 

.0391 

10.14“ 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.64 

Dependent:  Supportive  Customer  Response 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.66 

.0337 

10.37“ 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.69 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  New  Competitive 

Offering 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.27 

.0046 

0.60 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.28 

Dependent:  Resistance  to  Competitive  Price 

Promotions 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.07 

.0038 

0.39 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.07 

Dependent:  Freauencv  of  Usaue 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.48 

.0199 

3.76'’ 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.50 

NOTE:  a;  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 
c:  significant  at  p < .05 


Table  6.21— continued 
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R2 

R^  Change 

F-Value 
R^  Change 

Dependent:  Share  of  Uses 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.41 

.01 

1.76 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.42 

Dependent:  Relationship  Duration 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.13 

.00 

0.37 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.13 

Dependent:  Top-of-Mind  Saliencv 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.07 

.00 

0.02 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.07 

Dependent:  Consideration  Set  Size 

Step  1 : BRQ  facets 

.06 

.01 

0.91 

Step  2:  BRQ  facets/Satisfaction 

.07 

NOTE:  a:  significant  at  p < .001 
b:  significant  at  p < .01 

c:  significant  at  p < .05 
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Table  6.22 

Verifying  BRQ  Performance  Across  Known  Groups 


Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  of  Users*  Versus  Non-users  of  the  Brand 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T-Value 

Non-users 

1.34 

0.38 

Users  of  brand 

3.13 

1.09 

-19.86" 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Non-users 

1.11 

0.25 

Users  of  brand 

2.48 

1.07 

-18.87" 

Nostalgic  Attachment 

Non-users 

1.42 

0.49 

Users  of  brand 

2.93 

1.05 

-14.14" 

Intimacy 

Non-users 

1.45 

0.75 

Users  of  brand 

2.94 

1.04 

-9.86" 

Personal  Commitment 

Non-users 

1.04 

0.13 

Users  of  brand 

2.58 

1.19 

-23.01" 

Passionate  attachment 

Non-users 

1.02 

0.08 

Users  of  brand 

2.52 

1.13 

-24.64" 

Love 

Non-users 

2.25 

0.87 

Users  of  brand 

3.91 

1.27 

-9.47" 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 
Non-users  8.51 

1.59 

Users  of  brand 

19.18 

6.91 

-22.94" 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p<  .01;  c = p £ .05 

* Defined  in  terms  of  current  usage  of  the  brand 


Table  6.22— continued 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  of  of  Usage  Frequency  Groups 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T-Valu 

Infrequent  users  (rarely/never) 

2.00 

0.89 

Regular  users  (use  brand  at  least  Ix/month) 

3.37 

1.00 

-12.47“ 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Infrequent  users  (rarely,  never) 

1.58 

0.73 

Regular  users 

2.67 

1.05 

-11.72“ 

Nostalgic  Attachment 

Infrequent  users  (rarely,  never) 

2.10 

0.91 

Regular  users 

3.09 

1.03 

-8.74“ 

Intimacv 

Infrequent  users  (rarely,  never) 

2.17 

1.01 

Regular  users 

3.07 

1.02 

-7.87“ 

Personal  Commitment 

Infrequent  users  (rarely,  never) 

1.40 

0.65 

Regular  users 

2.87 

1.14 

-16.03“ 

Passionate  Attachment 

Infrequent  users  (rarely,  never) 

1.41 

0.59 

Regular  users 

2.79 

1.10 

-15.85“ 

Love 

Infrequent  users  (rarely,  never) 

2.71 

1.04 

Regular  users 

4.19 

1.18 

-11.48“ 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 

Infrequent  users  (rarely,  never) 

12.10 

4.49 

Regular  users 

20.73 

6.63 

-14.86“ 

NOTE:  a = p < .001:  b = p<  .01 ; c = p < ns 

Table  6.22— continued 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  of  Most  Often*  Brand  Status  Groups 


Partner  Oualitv  Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T- Value 

Other  brand  most  often  2.82 

1.11 

-8.05“ 

Brand  most  often  3.81 

0.91 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Other  brand  most  often  2.19 

1.01 

-7.96“ 

Brand  most  often  3.22 

1.06 

Nostalgic  Attachment 

Other  brand  most  often  2.72 

1.08 

-3.76“ 

Brand  most  often  3.24 

1.08 

Intimacy 

Other  brand  most  often  2.70 

1.07 

-5.39“ 

Brand  most  often  3.42 

0.95 

Personal  Commitment 

Other  brand  most  often  2.23 

1.10 

-9.37“ 

Brand  most  often  3.55 

1.11 

Passionate  attachment 

Other  brand  most  often  2.18 

1.03 

-9.73“ 

Brand  most  often  3.48 

1.09 

Love 

Other  brand  most  often  3.56 

1.26 

-7.98“ 

Brand  most  often  4.82 

1.05 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 

Other  brand  most  often  17.06 

6.67 

-8.52“ 

Brand  most  often  24.31 

6.58 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p<  .01;  c = p < .05 

* Identified  by  80%  or  more  share  of  uses  for  the  brand. 


Table  6.22— continued 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  of  Usual*  Brand  Status  Groups 


Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T-Value 

Usual  brand  status 

3.69 

0.84 

12.96“ 

Other  status 

2.43 

1.06 

Self-Conceot  Connection 

Usual  brand  status 

3.01 

0.97 

12.51“ 

Other  status 

1.84 

0.88 

Nostalaic  Attachment 

Usual  brand  status 

3.27 

0.96 

8.13“ 

Other  status 

2.44 

1.06 

Intimacy 

Usual  brand  status 

3.30 

0.95 

8.69“ 

Other  status 

2.43 

1.03 

Personal  Commitment 

Usual  brand  status 

3.34 

0.98 

16.79“ 

Other  status 

1.76 

0.89 

Passionate  attachment 

Usual  brand  status 

3.24 

0.99 

16.55“ 

Other  status 

1.74 

0.81 

Love 

Usual  brand  status 

4.62 

1.02 

13.57“ 

Other  status  3.12 

Overall  Brand  Relationshio  Oualitv  Score 

1.15 

Usual  brand  status 

23.14 

5.93 

14.89“ 

Other  status 

14.45 

5.66 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p<  .01 ; c = p < .05 

Brand  designated  as  "brand  usually  use"  by  respondent. 
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Table  6.22— continued 

Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scors  for  Exclusive  Brand  Loyals*  versus  Others 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T-Valu 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

2.94 

1.13 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

3.90 

1.04 

-4.03“ 

Self-Concept  Connection 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

2.31 

1.06 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

3.33 

1.15 

-4.52“ 

Nostaleic  Connection 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

2.78 

1.09 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

3.50 

1.03 

-3.17“ 

Intimacy 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

2.79 

1.08 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

3.46 

1.13 

-2.93'' 

Personal  Commitment 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

2.39 

1.18 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

3.75 

1.08 

-5.49“ 

Passionate  Attachment 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

2.35 

1.13 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

3.60 

1.13 

-5.26“ 

Love 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

3.72 

1.29 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

5.02 

1.17 

-4.71“ 

Overall  Brand  Relationship  Oualitv  Score 

Not  exclusive  brand  loyal 

17.97 

7.02 

Exclusive  brand  loyal 

25.30 

6.94 

-4.96“ 

NOTE:  a = p<.001;b=  p<.01;c=  p £ .05 

* identified  by  assignment  of  100%  of  past  ten  purchases/uses  to  brand 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  of  Repeat  Intenders* 

versus  Non-Intenders 

Partner  Quality 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T-Value 

Non-intender 

2.77 

1.08 

Repeat  intender 

3.94 

0.89 

-8.84“ 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Non-intender 

2.16 

0.96 

Repeat  intender 

3.30 

1.09 

-9.12“ 

Nostalgic  Attachment 

Non-intender 

2.66 

1.05 

Repeat  intender 

3.47 

1.06 

-6.14“ 

Intimacy 

Non-intender 

2.65 

1.04 

Repeat  intender 

3.57 

0.96 

-7.09“ 

Personal  Commitment 

Non-intender 

2.19 

1.07 

Repeat  intender 

3.62 

1.11 

-10.48“ 

Passionate  attachment 

Non-intender 

2.15 

0.99 

Repeat  intender 

3.55 

1.11 

-10.94“ 

Loye 

Non-intender 

3.50 

1.22 

Repeat  intender 

5.01 

0.98 

-11.50“ 

Overall  Brand  Relationship  Quality  Score 
Non-intender  16.79 

6.39 

Repeat  intender 

25.05 

6.34 

-10.22“ 

NOTE:  a=  p<.001;b=  p<  .01;  c = p 5 .05 

* Intenders  indicate  4+  ratings  across  all  three  intention  scales. 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  for  Category  Involvement*  Groups 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T-Vah 

Low/moderate  involvement 

2.92 

1.11 

High  category  involvement 

3.22 

1.22 

-2.33' 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Low/moderate  involvement 

2.29 

1.04 

High  category  involvement 

2.61 

1.18 

-2.68' 

Nostaleic  Attachment 

Low/moderate  involvement 

2.70 

1.05 

High  category  involvement 

3.15 

1.14 

-3.69‘ 

Intimacv 

Low/moderate  involvement 

2.73 

1.06 

High  category  involvement 

3.09 

1.11 

-2.86‘ 

Personal  Commitment 

Low/moderate  involvement 

2.39 

1.15 

High  category  involvement 

2.67 

1.36 

-1.83 

Passionate  Attachment 

Low/moderate  involvement 

2.36 

1.09 

High  category  involvement 

2.61 

1.32 

-1.79 

Love 

Low/moderate  involvement 

3.72 

1.26 

High  category  involvement 

4.01 

1.45 

-1.89 

Overall  Brand  Relationshio  Oualitv  Score 

Low/moderate  involvement 

17.84 

6.94 

High  category  involvement 

19.96 

7.77 

-2.63” 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p<  .01;  c = p < .05 

* High  involvement  group  scored  in  top  1/3  on  category  involvement  scale. 
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Table  6.22- 

-continued 

Comparisons  Between  Relationship  Longevity* *  Groups 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T-Value 

Moderate/Short-term 

3.10 

1.07 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

3.22 

1.13 

-0.92 

Self-Conceot  Connection 

Moderate/Short-term 

2.45 

1.05 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

2.55 

1.13 

-0.79 

Nostalaic  Connection 

Moderate/Short-term 

2.92 

1.01 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

2.97 

1.17 

-0.44 

Intimacy 

Moderate/Short-term 

2.85 

1.06 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

3.20 

0.94 

-2.79'“ 

Personal  Commitment 

Moderate/Short-term 

2.52 

1.18 

-1.63 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

2.76 

1.22 

Passionate  Attachment 

Moderate/Short-term 

2.50 

1.14 

-0.89 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

2.62 

1.13 

Love 

Moderate/Short-term 

3.84 

1.30 

-1.98'= 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

4.14 

1.18 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 

Moderate/Short-term 

18.88 

6.81 

-1.49 

Long-term  Association  (20+  years) 

20.11 

7.17 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p<  .01;  c = p < .05 

* defined  in  terms  of  history  with  the  brand 
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Table  6.23 

Discriminant  Analysis  Results: 

User  Group  Classifications  Given  BRO  Facet  Information 


Classification  of  Users  and  Non-users  Given  BRQ  Facet  Information; 

Classified  Into: 
Non-user  User 


Non-user 

From  Group: 

User 

26 

92.86  % 
42 

11.38  % 

2 

7.14% 

327 

88.62% 

Classification  of  Heavy/Light  Users  Given  BRQ  Facet  Information: 

Classified  Into: 

Light/Medium 

Heavy 

Light/Medium 

265 

70 

79.10% 

20.90% 

From  Group: 

Heavy 

10 

52 

16.13% 

83.87% 

NOTE:  Uses  6-facet  solution  with  Passionate  Attachment  and  Personal  Commitment  collapsed  to  solve 
multicollinearity  problems. 
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Table  6.23--continued 


Classification  of  Brand  Most  Often  Groups*  Given  BRQ  Facet  Information: 


Classified  Into: 


Not  most  often 

Most  often 

Not  most  often 

250 

73 

From  Group: 

77.40% 

22.60% 

Most  often 

17 

57 

22.97% 

77.03% 

Classification  of  Repeat  Intention*  Groups  Given  BRQ  Facet  Information: 

Classified  Into: 

Non-intenders 

Serious  intenders 

Non-intenders  237 

82 

74.29% 

From  Group: 

25.71% 

Serious  intenders  15 

63 

19.23% 

80.77% 

note.  Most  often  brand  status  identified  by  80%  or  more  share  of  uses  for  the  brand. 

Serious  intenders  defined  by  5.0  ratings  (strongly  agree)  across  all  three  intention  likert  scales. 


Table  6.24 

Brand  Status  Effects  on  BRO  Level.s 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  for  Top-Ten  Brand  Status 

* Groups 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T- Value 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

2.91 

1.13 

Top  ten  brand  status 

3.26 

1.17 

-2.78‘’ 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

2.31 

1.07 

Top  ten  brand  status 

2.56 

1.13 

-2.05-^ 

Nostalgic  Attachment 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

2.74 

1.05 

Top  ten  brand  status 

3.04 

1.18 

-2.42'= 

Intimacy 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

2.69 

1.06 

Top  ten  brand  status 

3.21 

1.09 

-4.26“ 

Personal  Commitment 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

2.38 

1.18 

Top  ten  brand  status 

2.73 

1.29 

-2.56'= 

Passionate  Attachment 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

2.33 

1.12 

Top  ten  brand  status 

2.68 

1.23 

-2.71'= 

Love 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

3.71 

1.29 

Top  ten  brand  status 

4.03 

1.36 

-2.17'= 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 

Non-top  ten  brand  status 

17.72 

6.96 

Top  ten  brand  status  20.29 

7.63 

-3.19“ 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p<  .01;  c = p < .05 

* as  identified  by  Cleary  1981;  Comfeld  and  Edwards  1983;  Group  PLC  1992 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  for  Top-50* * 

Brand  Status  Groups 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T- Value 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

2.88 

1.13 

Top  50  brand  status 

3.12 

1.15 

-2.08“= 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

2.31 

1.09 

Top  50  brand  status 

2.44 

1.09 

-1.22 

Nostalgic  Attachment 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

2.78 

1.05 

Top  50  brand  status 

2.86 

1.13 

-0.76 

Intimacy 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

2.69 

1.07 

Top  50  brand  status 

2.95 

1.10 

-2.38’’ 

Personal  Commitment 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

2.40 

1.22 

Top  50  brand  status 

2.56 

1.21 

-1.46 

Passionate  Attachment 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

2.34 

1.16 

Top  50  brand  status 

2.49 

1.16 

-1.20 

Love 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

3.77 

1.33 

Top  50  brand  status 

3.81 

1.32 

-0.29 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 

Non-top  50  brand  status 

17.75 

7.16 

Top  50  brand  status 

19.01 

7.24 

-1.75 

NOTE:  a = p < .001;  b = p<  .01;  c = p < .05 

* as  identified  by  Cleary  1981;  Comfeld  and  Edwards  1983;  Group  PLC  1992 
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Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  for  Share  Leaders*  Versus  Followers 


Partner  Quality  Mean 


Followers 

2.85 

Share  Leaders 

3.16 

Self-Concent  Connection 

Followers 

2.28 

Share  Leaders 

2.48 

Nostalgic  Connection 

Followers 

2.69 

Share  Leaders 

2.95 

Intimacy 

Followers 

2.64 

Share  Leaders 

3.03 

Personal  Commitment 

Followers 

2.34 

Share  Leaders 

2.61 

Passionate  Attachment 

Followers 

2.31 

Share  Leaders 

2.54 

Love 

Followers 

3.63 

Share  Leaders 

3.96 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 

Followers 

17.42 

Share  Leaders 

19.43 

NOTE:  a = p < .00 1 ; b = p<  .0 1 ; c = p < .05 

* as  defined  by  IRl  1992  and  Simmons  1993 


Standard  Deviation 
1.16 
1.21 


T-Value 

-2.70' 


1.11 

1.07 


-1.92 


1.06 

1.12 


-2.39' 


1.12 

1.03 


-3.64“ 


1.23 

1.19 


-2.23“ 


1.19 

1.13 


-2.01“ 


1.38 

1.24 


-2.50' 


7.33 

6.98 


-2.81 


b 
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Table  6.24— continued 


Differences  in  BRQ  Facet  Scores  of  Personal  Pioneer*  Status  Groups 

Partner  Oualitv 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

T- Value 

First  brand 

3.30 

1.11 

Not  first  brand 

2.83 

1.13 

4.01’ 

Self-Concent  Connection 

First  brand 

2.65 

1.05 

Not  first  brand 

2.22 

1.08 

3.89’ 

Nostalgic  Attachment 

First  brand 

3.21 

1.08 

Not  first  brand 

2.60 

1.04 

5.56’ 

Intimacy 

First  brand 

3.20 

1.01 

Not  first  brand 

2.62 

1.07 

5.26’ 

Personal  Commitment 

First  brand 

2.81 

1.21 

Not  first  brand 

2.28 

1.18 

4.26’ 

Passionate  attachment 

First  brand 

2.71 

1.12 

Not  first  brand 

2.26 

1.15 

3.78’ 

Love 

First  brand 

4.06 

1.24 

Not  first  brand 

3.64 

1.35 

3.05’ 

Overall  Brand  Relationshin  Oualitv  Score 

First  brand 

20.68 

6.84 

Not  first  brand 

17.12 

7.10 

4.89’ 

NOTE:  a = D < .001;  b = p<  .01;  c = p < 05 
* Identified  as  first  brand  ever  used 
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Table  6.25 

Regression  Analysis  Results 

Predictive  Capacity  of  Relationship-Related  Personality  Variables 


Dependent  Variable:  Overall  Brand  Relationship  Quality  Score 


Personality  Predictors 

"xy 

Parameter  Estimate 

SEp 

T-Value 

Relationship  Drive 

.17 

1.37 

0.68 

2.02^ 

Independent  Relationship  Style 

-.03 

0.44 

0.47 

0.94 

Discerning  Relationship  Style 

.10 

0.63 

0.34 

1.84 

Acquisitive  Relationship  Style 

.14 

0.27 

0.62 

0.44 

Interpersonal  Orientation 

.07 

0.51 

0.59 

0.86 

Relationship  Value  Orientation 

.08 

0.39 

0.18 

2.20“= 

R^  = .0497 

adj  R'  = .0352 

F-Value  = 3.426  (p  = .0026) 

NOTE:  a:  p < .001 
b:  p < .01 
c:  p < .05 
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Table  6.26 

Differences  in  BRQ  Scores  for  Relationship-Related  Personality  Orientation  and  Style  Groups 


BRQ  Index  Mean 

Std  Dev. 

T-Value 

Relationshin  Stvle 

Not  Acquisitive 

18.09 

7.11 

Acquisitive* 

20.53 

7.69 

-2.28'= 

Not  Independent 

18.36 

7.26 

Independent 

18.89 

6.83 

-0.40 

Not  Discerning 

18.05 

7.24 

Discerning 

19.69 

7.03 

-1.92' 

Relationship  Value  Orientation 

Relationships  not  ranked  1 st  or  2nd 

16.61 

7.12 

Relationships  ranked  1 st  or  2nd 

19.27 

7.12 

-3.50“ 

Relationshin  Drive 

Moderate/Low 

17.92 

7.09 

High* 

20.32 

7.47 

-2.7L 

Interpersonal  Orientation 

Moderate/Low 

18.29 

7.29 

High* 

20.36 

6.95 

-1.37 

NOTE:  a:  p < .001;  b:  p < .01;  c:  p < .05 

* Identified  as  those  who  strongly  agree  (5  on  5-point  scale)  with  Likert  items  tapping  the 
respective  styles/drives. 

**  Identified  as  those  who  agree  (4  or  5 on  5-point  scale)  with  Likert  items  tapping  the  style. 


CHAPTER  7 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Contributions  nf  the  Research 

The  intent  of  this  dissertation  was  to  provide  a theoretically-grounded  and  consumer- 
informed  account  of  person-brand  relationships,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  stimulate  new  thinking  for 
strategic  management  of  the  brand.  The  contributions  of  the  relationship  metaphor  suggested 
throughout  this  document  take  several  forms.  Conceptual  and  managerial  advances  emanating 

from  the  relationship  framework  are  discussed  below,  and  general  questions  of  incremental  value 
addressed. 

Conceptual  and  Theoretical  Contributions 

In  the  course  of  applying  the  relationship  metaphor  to  the  person-brand  domain,  several 
theoretical  contributions  have  been  generated.  The  notion  of  the  brand-as-relationship  partner 
(BARP)  was  developed  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  brand  often  behaves  as  an  active, 
contributing  member  of  the  relationship  dyad.  Besides  legitimizing  the  relationship  metaphor, 
the  BARP  construct  advances  a new  theory  of  brand  personality,  providing  a behavior-based 
structure  in  which  personality  impressions  are  created,  managed,  and  evolved  through  time.  A 
second  contribution  emerges  from  an  integrative  review  and  extension  of  the  interpersonal 
relationships  literature.  While  undertaken  for  purposes  of  advancing  ideas  in  the  marketing 
realm,  the  task  of  organizing  and  interpreting  the  vast  and  far-reaching  relationship  literature  can 
hopefully  spur  ideas  on  the  conduct  and  form  of  interpersonal  interactions  as  well. 
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A third  area  of  contribution  concerns  insights  gained  from  the  qualitative  investigation 
of  person-brand  interactions.  This  research  provides  new  insights  into  important  consumer 
behavior  phenomena,  including  the  use  of  brands  as  symbolic  communication  vehicles, 
brand/person  image  congruence,  brand  loyalty,  and  the  creation  of  product  meaning.  Most 
important  for  the  purposes  at  hand,  consumer’s  brand  stories  clearly  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
the  relationship  proposition  at  the  level  of  lived  experience.  Consumers  do  develop  relationships 
with  their  brands.  These  relationships  take  several  forms,  sometimes  attaining  a level  of 
closeness  and  specialness  that  imparts  temporal  durability  to  the  consumer-brand  association. 
Consumers  approach  their  brand  relationships  in  much  the  same  ways  they  approach  relationships 
with  other  people,  exhibiting  characteristic  relationship  drives  and  styles,  and  adjusting  initiation 
and  maintenance  activities  in  cycles  across  the  life  course.  Consumer-brand  relationships  were 
also  shown  to  develop  and  change  over  time,  demonstrating  several  trajectories  of  development 
beyond  the  traditional  life-cycle  curve.  Importantly,  certain  mechanisms  and  processes  promoting 
relationship  stability  were  identified,  suggesting  a fourth  area  of  conceptual  contribution;  tlie 
brand  relationship  quality  construct.  Through  a multi-phase  research  plan,  a multi-faceted  scale 
to  measure  BRQ  was  developed,  and  preliminary  evidence  of  construct  validity  obtained. 
Importantly,  superiority  over  traditional  measures  was  also  demonstrated.  While  developed 
specifically  for  the  brand  domain,  the  integrative  constructs  emerging  from  the  qualitative 
research  (e.g.,  relationship  quality,  typology  of  relationship  forms)  can  perhaps  suggest 
refinements  to  analogous  constructs  in  the  interpersonal  field  as  well. 

Does  the  relationship  perspective  really  make  a difference,*?  In  evaluating  the 
contributions  outlined  above  one  could  ask  a bottom-line  question;  "does  the  relationship 
perspective  really  matter?  Is  there  truly  incremental  value  in  thinking  of  consumer-brand 
phenomena  in  relationship  terms?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  a resounding  "yes."  First, 
application  of  the  metaphor  forces  a fundamental  shift  in  the  way  in  which  brand-person 
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interchanges  are  viewed.  The  relationship  metaphor  compels  us  to  view  the  brand  as  an  active 
participant  in  the  consumer  relationship,  an  axiom  that  commands  a more  scrupulous  look  at  how 
management  decisions  shape  not  only  the  personalities  of  brands,  but  the  form  and  developmental 
trajectories  of  consumer-brand  interactions  as  well.  The  metaphor  demands  an  appreciation  of 
the  dynamic  quality  of  person-brand  interactions,  highlighting  longitudinal,  developmental 
phenomena  for  study.  The  relationship  orientation  forces  a necessary  shift  in  focus  from  the 
short-term  values  of  repeat  purchase  to  the  long-term  values  of  the  consumer-brand  relationship 
sustained  over  time  (Barwise  1991),  yielding  a new  perspective  on  the  lifetime  value  of  the 
customer.  TTie  dynamic  view  also  implies  attention  to  questions  of  change  and  evolution,  and 
the  processes  and  mechanisms  that  moderate  these  effects  for  better  or  worse.  Finally,  use  of 
the  relationship  framework  dictates  recognition  of  the  dyadic  perspective:  the  consumer  plus  the 
brand.  Traditionally,  academic  researchers  have  considered  only  one  viewpoint:  that  of  the 
consumer.  While  our  focus  may  be  on  the  consumer  as  decision-making  agent,  the  point  remains 
that  neither  of  these  entities  alone  determines  the  relationship  dyad.  Each  of  these  alterations  in 
perspective  precipitates  a dramatic  shift  in  how  consumer-brand  interactions  are  studied  and 
managed,  changing  the  questions  we  ask,  and  the  conceptual  tools  we  bring  to  bear  in  providing 
answers  to  those  questions. 

Application  of  the  relationship  framework  increases  our  base  of  knowledge  regarding 
consumer-brand  interactions  beyond  that  obtained  through  dominant  metaphors  (i.e.,  the  brand 
loyalty  paradigm)  or  constructs  (e.g.,  attitudes).  The  relationship  perspective  forces  us  to 
consider  a wider  range  of  stable  (and,  hence,  valuable)  relationship  forms  than  the 
loyal/committed  ideal  highlighted  in  brand  loyalty  research.  Beyond  the  loyal/not  loyal 
dichotomy,  the  typology  presented  in  Chapter  4 highlights  desired  versus  feared  relationships, 
partnerships  versus  enemyships,  imposed  versus  voluntary  relationships,  and  continuous  versus 
resurgent  interactions,  to  name  but  a few.  Several  relationship  classes  in  the  typology  can  also 
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be  noted  for  their  lack  of  commitment,  the  critical  component  isolated  in  most  studies  of 
important  consumer-brand  associations  (Basu  et  al.  1988;  Jacoby  and  Chestnut  1978).  Previously 
overlooked  categories  of  interaction  can  also  be  pinpointed  for  study,  including,  for  example, 
dysfunctional  or  disordered  relationships,  on-again  off-again  interactions,  and  lapsed  childhood 
connections.  The  typology  also  explicitly  recognizes  situationally-imposed  and  generationally- 
inherited  relationships,  a distinction  that  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  Jacoby  and  Chestnut’s  (1978) 
reigning  definition  of  brand  loyalty,  which  highlights  only  those  relationships  that  have  passed 
through  evaluative  and  comparative  processing  on  the  part  of  the  decision-making  unit. 
Relationships  not  squarely  grounded  in  affect  are  also  included.  While  Jacoby  and  Chestnut 
(1978)  allow  the  possibility  that  brand  loyal  relations  involve  no  positive  affect  for  the  brand, 
they  make  no  compensation  for  differences  in  antecedents,  processes  or  consequences  among 
relationships  that  are  or  are  not  affectively-grounded.  By  isolating  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
bond,  the  relationship  typology  explicitly  accommodates  this  important  influence.  Moreover,  it 
acknowledges  that  important  brand  relationships  may  actually  involve  negative  affect  or  aversion, 
an  important  factor  that  remains  unconsidered  in  existing  research  on  consumer-brand  interactions 
(Biel  1992).  Additions  such  as  these  can  advance  theory  in  needed  directions.  Frameworks 
capable  of  making  such  fine  distinctions  among  consumer-brand  relationships  can  reveal 
differences  in  process  and  structure  of  potential  interest  to  marketing  managers.  By 
distinguishing  between  relationships  previously  grouped  under  a common  "loyalty"  heading,  new 
ideas  for  strategy  and  tactics  can  be  identified,  and  the  success  of  marketing  programs  can  be 
more  effectively  tracked  and  measured. 

The  relationship  framework  also  provides  much  needed  insight  into  the  emotional 
characteristics  of  person-brand  interactions,  increasing  our  understanding  of  brand  attitude  and 
Its  related  constructs.  While  current  definitions  of  brand  loyalty  consider  emotion  largely  in 
terms  of  attitude  strength  (defined  as  the  degree  of  affect  or  conviction  associated  with  the 
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attitude),  they  do  little  to  characterize  the  affective  component  of  the  brand  relationship.  The 
relationship  typology  provides  insight  into  the  types  of  emotional  bonds  and  personal  investments 
characterizing  the  relationship  (e.g.,  obligation,  respect,  caring),  the  direction  of  that  affective 
response  (i.e.,  positive  versus  negative  aversion),  and  the  degree  of  affect  attached  to  those  bonds 
(e.g.,  liking  versus  attachment  versus  passion).  The  BRQ  construct  itself  specifies  attitude 
strength  in  several  ways:  love  captures  strength  as  defined  by  the  degree  of  affect  or  conviction 
associated  with  the  brand  attitude;  the  self-concept  connection  factor  taps  attitude  strength  defined 
in  terms  of  centrality;  personal  commitment  captures  the  stability  dimension  of  strength.  These 
extensions  are  in  line  with  suggestions  that  strength  is  a dimensional  as  opposed  to  global,  unitary 
property  of  brand  attitude  (Raden  1985),  an  advance  that  further  refines  our  knowledge  of 
consumer-brand  associations. 

Conceptual  advances  offered  tfirough  the  relationship  framework  take  other  forms  as  well. 
Through  application  of  relationship  thinking,  innovative  explanatory  and  evaluative  constructs  are 
introduced.  In  this  dissertation,  for  example,  concepts  of  the  brand-as-relationship-partner 
(BARP)  and  brand  relationship  quality  (BRQ)  have  been  developed  and  partially  validated. 
Guided  by  the  relationship  metaphor,  new  and  important  research  questions  are  also  suggested, 
the  answers  to  which  can  improve  the  effectiveness  with  w-hich  we  manager  our  brands.  How, 
for  example,  does  the  brand  test  the  relationship  through  its  actions?  How  does  the  consumer 
tolerate  repeated  brand  transgressions  over  time?  Tlirough  what  mechanisms  is  a dysftinctional 
brand  or  product  relationship  maintained?  Lastly,  via  relationship  thinking,  novel  and  interesting 
approaches  to  existing  questions  are  offered.  Examples  here  include  the  use  of  the  BARP 
framework  to  explain  the  content,  structure,  and  development  of  brand  personality,  the 
application  of  the  BRQ  framework  to  the  concept  of  attitude  strength,  or  the  use  of  BRQ  to 
articulate  a consumer-based  definition  of  brand  equity.  This  latter  suggestion  is  an  extension  in 
fine  with  comments  made  by  Aaker  (1991b)  describing  equity  as  "the  relationship  between  the 
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consumer  and  the  brand"  and  Biel  (1992),  in  his  search  for  the  connections  forged  between  brand 
image  and  equity.  Defining  equity  in  relationship  terms  guarantees  a grounding  in  consumer 
relevance.  It  also  provides  a framework  whereby  changes,  particularly  declines,  in  brand  equity 
can  be  detected,  and  determinant  factors  within  manager  control  identified.  Prescriptive 
managerial  guidance  for  effective  brand  management  practice  is  implied  throughout  applications 
of  the  relationship  perspective,  once  theories  have  been  advanced  to  the  testing  stage. 

But...  does  the  consumer-brand  relationship  exist?  One  could  argue  that  the  true 
contribution  value  of  the  relationship  perspective  hinges  upon  a philosophical  question:  does  the 
consumer-brand  relationship  exist,  or  is  it  simply  a convenient  metaphoric  device  for  the  analysis 
of  consumer-brand  interactions?  In  light  of  findings  from  the  present  research,  the  author 
advances  an  argument  for  the  ontological  existence  of  the  person-brand  relationship.  Qualitative 
analysis  suggests  that  the  consumer-brand  relationship  is  not  simply  a construction  of  the  person, 
or  a by-product  of  the  person  interacting  with  tlie  measurement  process;  rather,  it  is  a meaningful 
interaction  form  serving  socio-cultural  and  personal  goals.  This  form  of  interaction  possesses 
dynamic,  enduring,  and  developmental  qualities— crucial  features  distinguishing  the  brand 
relationship  from  other  associative  constructs  such  as  attitude.  Moreover,  the  ontological 
existence  of  the  person-brand  relationship  maintains  a foot  in  reality  through  the  interactions  the 
consumer  maintains  with  the  activities  of  the  corporation  and  its  marketing  managers.  The 
consumer-brand  relationship  truly  involves  dyadic  interchange,  another  determinant  of 
relationship  status. 

The  strong  form  of  the  argument  presented  above  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  accept. 
Fortunately,  a paramorphic  stance  is  also  supported  in  the  data:  people  behave  "as  if  they  had 
relationships  with  their  brands.  In  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  formats,  consumers  responses 
to  brands  are  consistent  with  the  idea  that  a relationship  between  the  partners  is  present.  The 
summary  representation  of  the  interactions  between  people  and  their  brands  in  relationship  terms 
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is  compatible  with  the  expressed  behaviors  and  judgments  of  consumers.  The  user  should  be  as 
comfortable  with  the  relationship  framework  as  s/he  is  in  applying  the  Fishbein  model  to 
consumer  attitudes:  neither  model  "exists"  per  se,  yet  each  reliably  predicts  responses. 

Despite  the  author’s  considered  attempts,  the  reader  may  remain  unconvinced  of  the  fact 
that  brands  do,  or  can,  play  an  active  role  in  a relationship  with  the  consumer.  As  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  Chapter  2,  the  brand  is,  in  the  end  result,  inanimate.  This  may  lead  some  to  reject 
the  metaphor  out-of-hand  as  being  inappropriate  in  the  brand  realm.  Before  totally  dismissing 
the  arguments  contained  herein,  the  reader  is  asked  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  relationship 
model  offers  at  least  limited  applicability  in  the  brand  context.  Surely  there  exist  situations  in 
which  a transaction-oriented  perspective  will  more  appropriately  classify  the  person-brand 
interaction.  Such  may  be  the  case  with  certain  low  involvement,  habitual  purchases  in  which  the 
brand,  too,  adopts  a characteristically  inert,  non-targeted,  mass  marketing  approach.  The  present 
data  suggest  other  occasions,  however,  in  which  consumer-brand  partnerships  are  readily  forged, 
or  in  which  cultivation  of  their  dyadic  potential  may  prove  especially  valuable.  Such  high- 
potential  relationship  situations  have  been  discussed  throughout  the  dissertation.  The  potential 
of  the  relationship  metaphor  is  not  confined  to  these  situations,  however.  An  articulation  of 
brand  dynamics  in  relationship  terms  can  help  us  better  understand  how  consumers  respond  to 
brands,  and  how  we  as  marketers  can  affect  those  responses. 

Managerial  Contributions  of  the  Relationship  Framework 

The  foregoing  pages  have  provided  the  reader  with  conceptual  background  on  the  nature 
of  brand  relationships  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  developed  over  time.  An  integrated 
discussion  of  the  managerial  applications  of  these  ideas  is  now  provided.  Three  central  questions 
are  deliberated:  (1)  how  can  managers  determine  which  brand  relationships  are  worth  cultivating, 
(2)  what  strategies  and  tactics  are  available  to  develop  those  relationships,  and  (3)  how  can  brand 
relationship  development  efforts  be  evaluated  and  assessed. 
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Which  relationships  to  pursue?  Successful  application  of  the  relationship  ideas  presented 
herein  will  first  require  the  recognition  and  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  opportunities  for 
relationship  development.  Surely  there  exist  certain  fields  that  will  be  more  fertile  than  others 
with  respect  to  relationship  development  possibilities.  As  previously  discussed,  high  potential 
categories  include  those  characterized  by  high  (financial,  psychological,  or  social)  risk,  interactive 
interface,  daily  interaction,  and  lengthy  usage  horizons.  The  typology  of  relationship  forms 
presented  in  Chapter  4 can  also  be  used  to  guide  relationship  cultivation  decisions.  Alternate 
relationship  forms  can  be  scrutinized  in  terms  of  their  characteristic  profiles  and  likely 
developmental  paths.  Informed  judgments  of  the  benefits  of  pursuing  relationship  development 
programs  can  then  be  formulated.  In  the  end  result,  financial  considerations  should  rule  the 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  pursue  a relationship  with  the  customer  in  a given  product  category. 
The  costs  of  developing,  servicing,  and  maintaining  a given  relationship  can  be  compared  with 
the  gains  expected  from  that  association  (e.g.,  commitment,  accommodation  and  tolerance, 
cooperation,  cessation  of  alternatives  monitoring).  If  one  considers  that  the  rewards  of  a strong 
relationship  are  often  transmitted  to  subsequent  generations  of  consumers  (Mandese  1989;  Moore- 
Shay  and  Lutz  1988),  the  gains  of  adopting  a relationship  perspective  are  multiplied. 

The  suggestion  that  such  criteria  rule  out  relationship  development  possibilities  with 
anything  less  than  a major  durable  (Gronroos  1991;  Kotler  1992b)  is  challenged.  True, 
companies  like  Apple  Computer  and  Saturn  have  fruitfully  applied  the  tools  of  relationship 
management.  However,  successful  relationships  with  Barbie  dolls.  Cabbage  Patch  Kids,  D.C. 
Comics,  Levi’s,  Jack  Daniels,  and  Lego  have  also  been  cultivated  through  focussed,  long-term 
development  programs  (Berry  1992).  The  time  to  broaden  our  conception  of  the  relevance  of  the 
relationship  perspective  is  now. 

How  to  proceed  strategically  and  tactically?  Once  the  decision  has  been  made  to  cultivate 
a relationship  with  the  consumer,  the  desired  level  of  that  association  must  be  determined.  Kotler 
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(1992b)  suggests  five  levels  of  relationships:  bare  bones,  reactive,  accountable,  continued  interest, 
and  true  partnership.  On  close  inspection,  these  levels  vary  along  dimensions  of  responsiveness 
and  accountability-both  firm-level  characteristics.  The  typology  can  be  refined  to  more  explicitly 
consider  other  important  dyadic  relationship  dimensions.  For  example,  commitment,  investment, 
intimacy,  and  interdependency  can  be  included  to  yield  a hierarchical  structure  of  relationships 
such  as  that  governing  friendships  (LaGaipa  1977;  Wright  1985).  Behaviors  and  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  brand  will  vary  in  type  and  degree  across  these  levels  in  the  same  way  that 
friendship  duties  and  expectations  have  been  shown  to  vary. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  relationships  can  be  established  at  the  level  of  the  corporation 
or  the  individual  brand.  Tbe  preeminence  of  the  relationship  idea  suggests  that  any  company 
putting  its  name  on  a line  of  products  engage  in  corporate  brand  relationship  activities.  The  fact 
that  corporate  branding  is  where  relationships  often  begin  is  frequently  overlooked  (Blackston 
1992c,  Wells  1989).  Moreover,  the  reality  of  today’s  complex  marketplace  supports  the  value 
of  dealing  with  consumers  on  a more  abstract  corporate  level.  The  value  of  a strong  corporate 
relationship  lies  in  its  ability  to  transcend  the  daily  aggravations  encountered  at  the  individual 
product  level.  In  this  sense,  the  corporate  relationship  can  serve  as  a strong  safety  net  supporting 
any  relations  cultivated  at  the  individual  brand  level  (Blackston  1992c). 

After  a relationship  target  has  been  selected,  managers  can  go  about  the  business  of 
relationship  development.  Several  stages  of  relationship  support  activity  are  implied  in  the 
process  model  presented  in  Chapter  3.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Table  7.1  for  a summary  of 
important  management  principles  that  can  be  applied  in  each  of  these  stages. 

Managers  first  have  to  apply  a range  of  strategies  and  techniques  for  encouraging  and 
enticing  attractive  persons  into  a relationship,  and  making  them  see  the  potential  that  the 
relationship  offers  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs.  Deliberated  relationship  entry  decisions 
with  extended  exploration  and  trial  periods  should  be  encouraged  as  these  will  heighten  later 


Table  7.1 

Strategies  for  a Stage-bv-Stage  Relationship  Management  Program 
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chances  for  the  development  of  commitment.  Imposition  of  entry  costs  is  also  recommended  as 
this,  too,  can  heighten  commitment  through  dissonance  reducing  processes.  Attempts  to 
formalize  a pledge  between  the  customer  and  the  brand  should  also  be  made.  Pampers,  for 

example,  could  agree  to  supply  new  mothers  with  cribs  in  exchange  for  a moral  commitment  to 
the  brand  (Mayer  1991). 

Second,  the  manager  must  possess  an  adequate  repertoire  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
various  ways  in  which  relationships  can  be  helped  to  develop  and  grow.  Beyond  a mastery  of 
the  facets  of  brand  relationship  quality,  this  includes  knowledge  of  the  various  trajectories  that 
may  be  operating,  and  consideration  of  the  temporal  issues  that  must  be  managed  (e.g., 
cyclicality  and  pacing).  Strategies  can  be  selected  to  proactively  determine  patterns  of 
relationship  growth.  For  example,  the  manager  can  design  programs  to  encourage  short  build-up 
phases  and  lengthy  commitment  phases.  S/he  may  also  institute  programs  to  facilitate  cycle- 
recycle  patterns,  as  with  nostalgia-based  advertising  campaigns  and  product  come-backs. 

A mastery  of  the  factors  that  encourage  the  development  of  intimacy  among  relationship 
partners  will  be  demanded  at  this  stage.  Increases  in  the  frequency,  strength,  or  scope  of 
interactions  will  strengthen  interdependencies  between  relational  members,  bringing  them  closer 
together.  GM’s  future-rebate  VISA  card  provides  an  example  of  a frequency-based 
interdependence  strategy.  The  barriers  that  normally  separate  large  companies  from  their 
consumers  must  be  also  removed  if  intimacy  is  to  develop  (McKenna  1991).  Customers,  for 
example,  can  be  brought  directly  into  product  development  and  marketing  processes. 
Recreational  Equipment  International,  for  example,  grants  their  REI  VISA  card  holders  honorary 
membership  status  in  the  corporation.  Members  receive  Newsletters  and  bulletins  covering 
product  performance  tests,  secure  voting  rights  in  board  elections,  and  are  awarded  profit  sharing 
on  the  basis  of  their  total  purchases.  Advertising  and  public  relations  activities  that  reveal 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  company-as-person  should  come  strongly  into  play.  Intimacy  growth 
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can  also  be  encouraged  through  product  and  communications  programs  designed  to  reduce 
uncertainties  in  the  relationship  (e.g.,  guarantees,  warranties,  free  4-week  trials  for  system 
enhancements  or  add-ons).  Program  execution  stressing  consistency,  clarity,  and  continuity  of 
image  will  establish  trust  between  relational  members,  further  supporting  intimacy  development. 
The  establishment  of  unique  relational  cultures  and  language  systems  will  also  heighten  intimacy 
levels  in  the  relationship. 

The  manager  will  also  need  to  have  available  the  skills  required  to  maintain  relationships 
and  keep  them  from  falling  into  disrepair.  Of  primary  importance  in  relationship  maintenance 
is  the  establishment  of  commitment  to  the  partnership.  Strategies  for  strengthening  commitment 
include:  decreasing  the  attractiveness  of  alternatives;  raising  barriers  to  termination,  as  with 
irretrievable  investments,  formal  pledges,  or  enlistment  of  social  support;  and  generating  links 
between  the  self-concept  and  membership  in  the  relationship.  Improving  the  reward-cost  balance 
through  increases  in  primary  rewards,  appreciation  of  secondary  rewards,  or  reduction  of 
relationship  costs  (e.g.,  difficulty  of  relationship  maintenance,  tension,  ambiguity)  will  also  serve 
to  strengthen  commitments. 

Customization  is  also  required  for  successful  relationship  maintenance  (McKenna  1991). 
A personal  relationship  is,  by  definition,  uniquely  determined;  mass  marketing  techniques  no 
longer  apply.  The  person  qua  person"  component  of  the  relationship  deserves  primary  attention; 
the  customer  needs  to  feel  special.  Insightful  data  bases  that  capture  meaningful  nuances  about 
consumers  can  help  make  this  work.  Importantly,  these  data  bases  need  to  be  used;  they  can 
reveal  a company’s  intimate  familiarity  with  the  customer,  and  demonstrate  continued  interest  in 
the  relationship,  further  supporting  the  intimacy  levels  established  in  the  growth  phase  above. 

A complete,  carefully-orchestrated  "close-to-the-customer"  strategy  can  help  the  firm  to 
ensure  relationship  stability  over  time.  Harley’s  strategy  encompasses  a dozen  activities,  from 
a club  (The  HOG,  the  Harley  Owners  Group),  to  its  Hog  Tales  Newsletter,  a full  merchandise 
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line  (including  jeans,  cigarettes,  kids  clothing,  T-shirts,  and  a range  of  black  leather  motorcycle 
garb),  and  a series  of  regular  local  or  national  rides,  sponsored  concerts,  and  gatherings  (Berry 
1992;  Schouten  and  McAlexander  1994).  Collectively,  these  activities  elevate  the  person’s 
relationship  with  the  brand  to  something  that  is  very  special,  and,  consequently,  irreplaceable  and 
enduring. 

Should  problems  arise  and  the  relationship  fall  into  disarray,  tools  must  be  available  for 
realigning  the  partnership.  The  establishment  of  a two-way  communication  and  feedback  system 
is  crucial  if  relationship  deterioration  issues  are  to  be  handled  properly.  Skills  training  in  conflict 
management  techniques  and  general  communication  strategies  can  also  aid  in  treating  relationship 
problems.  Overall,  a "give  and  take"  attitude  should  be  adopted  when  dealing  with  relationship 
maladies.  Cadillac’s  roadside  service  program  provides  an  excellent  case  in  point.  When  the  car 
breaks  down,  the  owner  calls  Cadillac;  the  nearest  dealer  sends  someone  out  to  help,  and 
provides  a car  replacement  while  the  problem  is  being  addressed.  Feedback  mechanisms  such 
as  newsletters  and  follow-up  problem  monitoring  also  help  the  consumer  feel  that  his/her 
concerns  are  being  addressed.  On  a preventative  note,  environmental  monitoring  systems  should 
be  in  place  so  that  relationship  difficulties  can  be  detected  early. 

Experience  gained  in  the  field  of  marital  counseling  (Mace  1985)  also  suggests  strategies 
for  successful  relationship  repair.  In  historical  context,  counseling  has  moved  from  a focus  on 
remedial  services  that  "fix"  troubled  relations  to  a concern  with  prevention.  Clients  receive 
relationship  enrichment  training  in  the  skills  required  to  achieve  effective  interactions  (e.g., 
conflict  management  skills,  communication  strategies).  Most  recently,  this  focus  has  been 
broadened  to  include  a total  coping  system"  that  considers  accommodation  and  cooperation 
processes  in  addition  to  skills  training.  These  processes  can  be  adopted  by  corporations  and  their 
salespeople  to  aid  in  the  on-going  tasks  of  customer  relationship  management. 
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How  can  relationship  efforts  be  evaluated?  A complete  relationship  system  will  require 
a means  for  assessing  the  success  of  relationship  programs.  The  concept  of  brand  relationship 
quality  has  been  advanced  for  this  purpose.  A relationship  high  in  quality  enjoys  the  consequence 
of  anticipated  ftiture  interactions  and  relationship  stability  as  achieved  through  increased 
confidence  in  the  relationship,  increased  tolerance  and  accommodation  of  conflicts  and 
transgressions,  increased  obligation  and  motivation  to  make  the  relationship  work,  and  increased 

dependency  (as  revealed  in  greater  perceptions  of  irreplaceability  and  reduced  tolerance  for 
substitutes). 

A system  of  quality  control  for  the  relationship  management  process  is  implied  in  the 
model.  First,  the  framework  can  be  used  as  a diagnostic  tool  to  highlight  areas  of  weakness 
against  which  relationship  programs  can  be  targeted.  Throughout  the  discussion  above,  tactics 
have  been  implied  for  improving  performance  on  each  of  the  quality  dimensions  (e.g.,  image 
control  facilitates  predictability  and,  in  consequence,  the  development  of  trust).  Second,  the 
quality  of  specific  relationships  can  also  be  monitored  over  time  to  determine  the  overall  success 
or  failure  of  relationship  development  programs.  Lastly,  assessments  of  quality  can  be  used  to 
gauge  whether  or  not  relationship  development  activities  should  be  undertaken  at  all,  and  to  what 
level  those  efforts  should  be  directed.  For  example,  a brand  that  enjoys  a high  level  of  quality 
without  the  benefit  of  relationship  management  programs  may  be  sustained  at  a lower  investment 
than  one  delivering  only  moderate,  but  promising,  quality  levels. 

Limitations  of  the  Research 

Despite  the  contributions  claimed  above,  several  limitations  of  the  current  research  can 
be  identified.  While  these  limitations  restrict  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  here,  they  do  not 
obviate  the  value  of  the  relationship  paradigm  as  a whole.  Rather,  through  their  articulation, 
areas  for  improvement  in  future  research  are  suggested,  maximizing  the  potential  of  the 
relationship  framework  in  theory  and  practice. 
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Reliability,  Sensitivity,  and  Validity  of  the  RRQ  Measure 

The  present  research  raise  important  questions  concerning  the  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  BRQ  scale.  The  content  of  the  BRQ  battery  changed  markedly  from  Phase  I to  Phase  II  of 
Its  development.  Some  of  these  changes  were  imposed  by  the  researcher  through  retrospective 
assessment  of  the  facets;  others  were  driven  by  the  data  themselves.  The  structure  of  the  BRQ 
measure  also  changed  in  the  course  of  the  scale  development  process;  attachment  was  broken  into 
self-concept  and  nostalgic  connections,  behavioral  interdependence  and  passion  were  merged  into 
passionate  attachment,  a pure  love  facet  was  resurrected.  While  evolutionary  changes  are  to  be 
expected  in  a generative  scale  development  exercise  of  this  type,  these  findings  raise  questions 
of  the  stability  of  a scale  to  measure  BRQ.  In  fact,  intercorrelations  among  the  facets  were  also 
stronger  in  Phase  II  than  in  Phase  I,  a possible  result  of  changes  in  survey  format  and  study 
design.  Whether  the  seven-faceted  structure  determined  at  Phase  II  can  be  replicated— for  both 
the  same  and  a different  set  of  brand  objects— is  an  issue  that  must  be  addressed  in  future  research 
if  the  robustness  of  an  n-item  BRQ  scale  is  to  be  established. 

Relatedly,  discriminant  validity  of  the  seven  BRQ  facets  must  be  clearly  proven  in  future 
work.  Distinctiveness  of  the  seven  facets  was  supported  in  the  present  study  through  several 
avenues:  (1)  the  facets  passed  the  test  employed  in  Journal  of  Marketing  Research  scale 
development  exercises;  (2)  differential  predictive  roles  for  the  BRQ  components  were  identified; 
(3)  the  multi-faceted  BRQ  model  provided  a better  fit  of  the  data  than  the  general  factor  model 
in  LISREL  exercises  from  both  Phase  I and  Phase  II;  (4)  the  multi-faceted  scale  outperformed 
both  the  unidimensional  BRQ  scale  and  a global  measure  of  relationship  strength  in  predictive 
exercises,  and  (5)  facet  profiles  varied  by  brand  and  product  category,  revealing  the  unique 
differentiation  powers  of  facet-specific  information.  Unfortunately,  this  evidence  was  not  as 
strong  as  ideally  desired.  Predictive  roles  for  the  facets  overlapped  to  some  degree  and  facet 
profiles  across  product  categories  and  brands  did  not  display  the  marked  differences  that  would 
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most  inform  managerial  applications  of  the  BRQ  framework  (e.g.,  same  model  structure  with 
different  facet  weights  by  brand  or  category).  Moreover,  while  the  proposed  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  model  presupposes  interrelationships  among  the  BRQ  facets,  the  extremely  high 
facet  intercorrelations  observed  in  Phase  II  leave  one  to  question  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual 
facets.  Clearly,  the  diagnostic  power  of  the  model  and  the  overall  sensitivity  of  the  BRQ  measure 
could  be  improved  if  finer  distinctions  among  individual  BRQ  facets  were  obtained. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  replication  and  construct  validation  study  to  address  this 
important  issue.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  6,  several  measurement  and  study  design  issues  will 
likely  improve  discriminant  validity  among  the  facets.  The  use  of  seven  or  eleven  point  scales, 
for  example,  and  the  inclusion  of  a wider  sampling  of  brands  within  the  category  should  force 
finer  distinction  in  subjects’  ratings.  Dispersing  the  BRQ  items  throughout  the  survey  as  opposed 
to  collecting  them  as  part  of  an  identified  battery  could  also  improve  discrimination.  Personal 
administration  of  the  questionnaires  could  also  encourage  more  considered  responses  than  the  mail 
surveys  collected  in  the  present  study.  The  use  of  benchmarking  questions  to  establish  a common 
frame  of  reference  (especially  at  the  high  end)  could  also  improve  sensitivity  of  the  BRQ 
measures.  On  the  analytic  side,  a more  stringent  test  of  discriminant  validity  (c.f , Fornell  and 
Larcker  1981)  could  also  be  applied  to  settle  the  question  with  greater  clarity  in  future  research. 

Should  the  test  for  discriminant  validity  fail,  structural  refinements  to  the  BRQ  model 
which  incorporate  the  inter-facet  correlation  information  should  be  considered.  Specifically,  a 
three-component  behavioral  (i.e.,  passionate  attachment,  personal  commitment,  self-concept 
connection),  affective  (i.e.  love,  nostalgic  connection)  objective  evaluation  (i.e.,  intimacy,  partner 
quality)  model  is  suggested  in  the  present  data.  While  the  two-factor  behavioral/attitudinal  model 
was  tested  and  discarded  in  Phase  I,  results  from  Phase  II  imply  an  extension  of  this  thinking  in 
future  work.  Insight  from  the  seven-facet  structure  could  still  be  used  in  defining  this  model, 
with  the  fully-articulated  facet  definitions  serving  to  identify  domains  of  observables  (Nunnally 
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1978)  for  the  three  sub-facets.  In  theory,  this  should  yield  a stronger  representation  of  the 
underlying  BRQ  construct,  and,  hence,  greater  reliability  and  validity  of  the  measure. 
Alternately,  a BRQ  model  of  reduced  dimensionality  could  be  empirically-derived  from  the  data 
using  exploratory  factor  analysis  to  force  orthogonality  among  emerging  BRQ  components.  This 
data-driven  approach  is  suggested  as  a final  resort,  however,  as  its  atheoretical  orientation  violates 
the  philosophy  of  the  grounded  theory  developed  herein. 

Lastly,  high  intercorrelations  among  the  BRQ  facets  could  be  an  indication  that  a 
multiplicative  model  captures  observed  relationships  better  than  the  additive  model  employed 
here.  In  entertaining  alternate  structures  for  the  BRQ  construct,  several  theoretical  questions 
about  its  nature  and  dynamics  must  be  reconsidered.  Are  there  alternate  routes  to  BRQ,  or  one 
recipe  for  success?  Do  different  recipes  come  into  play  under  different  circumstances,  or  for 
different  categories?  Do  threshold  amounts  for  the  BRQ  facets  apply,  or  are  the  facets  merely 
avenues  through  which  brands  differentiate  themselves  from  competitors?  Considered  answers 
to  these  questions  will  dictate  the  proper  form  and  articulation  of  future  BRQ  models. 

These  criticisms  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  an  inherent  weakness  of  the  relationship 
quality  construct.  Development  of  a scale  to  measure  a revolutionary  and  complex  construct  such 
as  brand  relationship  quality  is  a time-consuming,  iterative  task.  As  Nunnally  (1978,  p.IOO) 
notes: 


Scientists  should  not  be  criticized  for  provisionally  assuming  that  particular 
observables  relate  to  a construct  even  though  the  domain  of  the  construct  is  only 
vaguely  understood.  In  one  lifetime,  each  scientist  can  perform  only  a relatively 
small  number  of  major  studies,  and  consequently  there  is  no  time  to  do  all  that 
is  required  to  specify  the  domain  of  the  construct,  develop  measures  of  the 
construct,  and  relate  those  measures  to  other  variables  of  interest. 


It  IS  only  through  the  cumulative  work  of  different  scientists  interested  in  the  construct  that  the 
domain  is  specified,  and  a useful  measure  articulated.  The  findings  reported  above  should 
provide  ample  fuel  for  the  next  round  of  construct  development  on  brand  relationship  quality. 


Ill 

Tests  Against  Competing  Concepts  and  Frameworks 

A claim  was  made  in  the  current  research  that  BRQ  outperforms  traditional  measures  of 
attitude  and  satisfaction.  Some  may  charge  that  this  test  has  not  been  a fair  one  in  that  a multi- 
faceted BRQ  measure  was  compared  with  a unidimensional,  global  measure  of  attitude  (e.g., 
good-bad,  high  quality-low  quality).  In  making  statements  of  comparative  predictive  capacity, 
R figures  have  been  adjusted  for  degrees  of  freedom,  removing  some  of  this  bias.  Nonetheless, 
a fairer  test  could  compare  the  BRQ  short  form  to  the  global  attitude  measure,  preliminary 
indications  of  which  are  positive  and  significant.  Beyond  this,  one  could  charge  that  the 
operationalization  of  brand  attitude  adopted  herein  is  flawed.  Clearly,  more  sophisticated 
articulations  of  attitude  exist,  prominent  among  them  the  Fishbein  model  summing  beliefs  and 
their  importance  weights.  While  the  BRQ  construct  should  be  compared  against  this  and  other 
attitude  models  in  future  research,  the  current  test  is  not  without  merit.  The  short-form 
articulation  of  attitude  toward  the  brand  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently  used  operationalization 
in  both  academic  and  practical  research.  A demonstration  of  power  versus  the  "industry 
standard"  is  meaningful  indeed. 

In  extending  this  line  of  research,  BRQ  comparisons  versus  attitude  strength  as  opposed 
to  attitude  direction  are  recommended.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  BRQ  construct  encompasses 
several  potential  indicators  of  attitude  strength:  love  = degree  of  affect  or  conviction,  self- 
concept  connection  = centrality,  personal  commitment  = certainty.  An  ingoing  hypothesis 
suggests  that  the  remaining  BRQ  facets  go  beyond  traditional  notions  of  attitude  strength, 
providing  greater  predictive  or  moderating  powers. 

Future  Research 

The  interpersonal  relationships  metaphor,  true  to  its  discovery-oriented  potential,  suggests 
research  opportunities  tODnumerous  to  list.  Many  of  these  ideas  have  been  sprinkled  throughout 
the  dissertation  where  they  await  interested  parties  to  spark  to  them.  Four  of  the  most  promising 
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research  avenues  are  discussed  here  briefly;  again  the  intent  is  to  demonstrate  the  potential 
contribution  value  of  the  paradigm  as  a whole,  and  its  ability  to  inform  the  manager’s  agenda. 
BRQ  as  a Moderator  of  Responses  to  Brand  Transgressions 

The  present  research  has  tested  the  value  of  the  relationship  quality  construct  in  familiar 
territory,  exploring  its  ability  to  predict  repeat  purchase  intention,  supportive  customer  responses, 
isolation  from  competitive  threat,  and  the  like.  To  really  drive  home  the  incremental  value  of 
the  relationship  perspective,  BRQ  must  be  shown  to  influence  some  valuable  but  previously 
overlooked  and  obscure  consumer  responses-responses  revealed  only  in  adopting  the  relationship 
metaphor.  Moreover,  while  the  customer  response  categories  mentioned  above  possess 
conceptual  ties  to  the  relationship  domain  through  their  indication  of  relationship  longevity, 
stability,  or  durability,  they  do  not  reflect  the  central  characteristic  that  distingui,shes  the 
relationship  paradigm  from  others:  the  dynamic  perspective.  To  really  illustrate  the  incremental 
value  of  the  relationship  framework,  BRQ  must  be  shown  to  play  a role  beyond  the  obvious:  it 
must  perform  a dynamic  role  in  governing  customer  response.  Demonstration  of  BRQ’s 
moderating  influence  in  the  event  of  brand  transgressions  can  serve  such  a goal. 

Brand  transgressions  broadly  construed  stem  from  ill-informed  management  decisions 
(e.g.,  unpopular  product  reformulation  or  reduction  in  product  quality  through  the  use  of  cost- 
saving materials),  controversial  policy  dictates  (e.g.,  contract  with  a controversial  spokesperson 
or  involvement  in  sensitive  political  issue.s),  and  the  imposition  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
(e.g.,  product  tampering  episodes  or  the  event  of  a company  spokesperson  being  charged  with 
murder).  These  episodes  are  "transgressions"  in  the  sense  that  they  violate  the  relationship 
contract  joining  the  consumer  and  the  brand.  They  comprise  beaches  of  trust  and  infringements 
on  the  rights  and  expectations  of  the  relationship  partner.  Consequently,  they  are  expected  to 
engender  negative  responses  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  experiencing  them.  The  basic 
proposition  to  be  tested  is  that  BRQ  levels  temper  the  damaging  repercussions  typically  associated 
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with  brand  transgressions,  encouraging  devaluation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  positive 
attributions  of  causality  (in  terms  of  locus,  stability,  and  controllability),  tolerance  and 
forgiveness,  constructive  behavioral  response  (voice  and  loyalty  versus  neglect  or  exit  responses), 
and  accommodation  of  schema-inconsistent  information,  as  with  sub-typing  versus  bookkeeping 
or  schema-shift  strategies  (Weber  and  Crocker  1983).  An  experiment  could  be  designed  in  which 
brand  transgressions  are  varied  in  terms  of  seriousness  (high  versus  low)  and  blame  (company 
clearly  at  fault  versus  innocent  or  ambiguous  role).  A demonstration  of  BRQ’s  ability  to  temper 
responses  in  the  most  damaging  of  situations  (i.e.,  high  serious  situations  in  which  company  is 
clearly  to  blame)  would  do  much  to  advance  the  relationship  arguments  presented  here.  The 
interested  reader  is  referred  to  APPENDICES  D and  E for  illustrative  materials  for  such  a study. 
In-depth  Focus  on  Relationship  Forms 

A typology  of  brand  relationship  forms  was  advanced  in  Table  4.1.  The  typology 
suggests  that  person-brand  relationships  are  more  multi-faceted  than  the  loyalty  metaphor  has 
implied.  Future  research  can  fine-tune  the  relationship  typology,  indicate  the  prevalence  of 
specific  relationship  forms,  and  provide  insight  into  the  lived  experience  of  selected  relationship 
classes.  Differences  in  relationships  by  level  of  analysis  could  also  be  articulated.  Relationships 
formed  at  the  level  of  the  individual  brand  versus  the  corporate  brand  could  be  investigated,  and 
distinctions  between  product  and  brand-level  relationships  specifically  addressed. 

Several  relationship  classes  can  be  isolated  for  in-depth  investigation.  Of  particular  merit 
IS  the  category  of  enemyships,  a previously  overlooked  but  seemingly  influential  class  of  brand- 
person  interactions.  In  understanding  brand  choice  and  usage,  knowledge  of  the  brands  that  a 
consumer  actively  avoids  can  be  just  as  influential  as  knowledge  of  the  brands  that  s/he  embraces. 
Personal  pioneers  (Fournier  1993),  which  represent  a consumer’s  first  relationship  partner  in 
a given  category,  also  appear  worthy  of  study  in  light  of  the  influence  they  were  shown  to  exert 
on  subsequent  category  relationships.  Through  careful  experimentation,  the  hypothesis  that 
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benefits  observed  for  marketplace  pioneers  are  obtained  when  a consumer-based  definition  of 
pioneer  status  is  adopted  can  be  tested.  Disordered  or  dysfunctional  consumer-brand  interactions 
can  serve  as  a target  of  study.  New  insights  into  consumers’  dependencies  on  technological 
products  (c.f.,  Mick  and  Fournier  1994)  or  physiologically  addictive  substances  (c.f.,  Hirschman 
1992)  could  perhaps  be  obtained  by  adopting  a relationship  perspective.  A broadened  definition 
of  disordered  interactions  would  also  be  implied  through  the  relationship  perspective,  however, 
suggesting  the  analysis  of  relationships  characterized  by  high  exit  costs  or  sunken  investments, 
or  forced ' association,  as  with  brands  in  an  monopolistic  industry. 

Exploring  the  Dynamics  of  Deterioration  and  Breakdown 

Preventing  customer  desertion  has  a significant  impact  on  company  profitability.  It  is 
estimated  that  a 5%  reduction  in  customer  defections  can  improve  a business’  long-term  profits 
by  as  much  as  25%-80%  (Reichheld  and  Sasser  1990).  The  clear  implication  is  that  not  only 
must  we  understand  how  relationships  are  formed  and  maintained  between  people  and  their 
brands,  we  must  also  be  acutely  aware  of  the  factors  that  drive  them  (or  cause  them  to  drift) 
apart.  In  this  sense,  the  study  of  breakdowns  informs  managerial  goals  of  customer  retention 
through  negative  case  analysis. 

An  in-depth  investigation  can  be  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  understanding  break- 
ups between  consumers  and  brands  (Fajer  et  al.  1994).  As  with  brand  relationship  quality, 
studies  of  interpersonal  break-ups  can  be  used  as  a theoretical  starting  point.  By  varying  the 
nature  of  courtship,  the  strength  or  intensity  of  the  relationship,  the  level  of  perceived  former 
commitment  to  the  brand,  and  the  relationship  orientations  of  consumers,  insight  into  the  range 
ot  consumers’  break-up  experiences  and  the  processes  involved  in  their  dissolution  can  be 
obtained. 

While  the  research  above  is  descriptive  in  character,  a prescriptive  focus  on  break-ups 
can  also  be  adopted.  The  transgressions  study  originally  proposed  in  the  dissertation  agenda 
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provides  an  example.  In  this  study,  the  inevitability  of  relationship  stressors,  most  of  them 
precipitated  by  ill-informed  or  poorly-judged  management  (brand)  actions,  is  accepted.  Rather 
than  charting  the  courses  precipitated  by  brand  violations,  an  understanding  of  the  ways  that 
management  can  intervene  to  redirect  and/or  minimize  their  negative  repercussions  is  sought. 
Ideas  can  be  generated  about  the  differential  roles  played  by  the  relationship  quality  facets  in 
diffusing  categories  of  brand  transgressions.  With  refinement,  these  ideas  can  be  tested 
systematically  within  an  experimental  environment,  and  a theory  of  intervention  derived. 
Affecting  the  Relationship  through  Marketing  Activities 

For  BRQ  to  serve  as  a truly  actionable  management  construct,  the  ability  to  systematically 
and  willfully  affect  its  levels  must  be  demonstrated.  As  a first  step,  a broad-based  brand  survey 
could  provide  insight  into  the  marketing  program  elements  that  are  characteristically  associated 
with  particular  BRQ  profiles.  This  knowledge  could  be  used  to  formulate  specific  hypotheses 
regarding  the  effects  of  specific  marketing  program  elements  on  facets  of  BRQ.  These  effects 
could  be  manipulated  and  tested,  perhaps  by  "creating"  a relationship  over  repeated  encounters 
with  a new  brand.  As  an  interesting  twist,  the  relationship  could  be  challenged  or  damaged  so 
that  informed  marketing  solutions  could  applied  to  the  problem.  An  understanding  of  which 
facets  mediate  which  scenarios  would  move  the  brand  closer  to  the  formulation  of  informed 
marketing  plans.  A focussed  study  of  the  inferences  consumers  derive  from  traditional  marketer 
actions  could  also  inform  this  objective  (See  Fournier  1994b  for  an  application  of  these  ideas). 
Through  an  application  of  act  frequency  theory,  brand  behaviors  could  be  scrutinized  for  the  trait 
inferences  they  provoke,  again  providing  a foundation  for  diagnosis  and  prescription. 

With  this  knowledge  in  hand,  the  BRQ  quality  control  system  begun  in  this  thesis  could 
be  applied.  First,  the  BRQ  framework  can  be  used  as  a diagnostic  tool  to  highlight  areas  of 
competitive  brand  weakness  against  which  relationship  programs  can  be  targeted.  Through  the 
research  proposed  above,  tactics  could  be  devised  for  improving  performance  on  selected  quality 
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dimensions  (e.g.,  image  control  to  facilitate  predictability  judgments  and,  hence,  brand  partner 
quality).  The  quality  of  the  relationship  could  be  monitored  over  time  to  determine  the  overall 
success  or  failure  of  different  relationship  development  programs.  Assessments  of  quality  could 
be  used  to  gauge  whether  relationship  development  activities  should  be  undertaken  at  all,  and  to 
what  level  those  efforts  should  be  directed. 

A Note  in  Closing 

Many  conceptual  and  empirical  tools  have  been  bought  to  bear  in  this  dissertation. 
Through  them,  the  author  has  tried  to  illustrate  how  there  is  a dyadic  relationship  at  work 
between  the  consumer  and  the  brand  that  parallels--at  least  metaphorical ly--the  relationships  that 
form  between  two  people.  In  framing  consumer-brand  interactions  this  way,  new  ideas  for  the 
study  of  consumer  behavior  and  strategic  management  of  the  brand  have  been  advanced;  many 
more  are  left  to  the  agendas  of  future  researchers.  In  the  end,  "it’s  the  thought  that  counts,"  and 
the  relationship  metaphor  is  a powerful  one. 


APPENDIX  A 

SURVEY  MATERIALS  FOR  SCALE  DEVELOPMENT  STUDY 


Informed  Consent 

Scale  Development  Study  (experiment  #1210,  September  1993~) 


Welcome  to  the  survey.  In  this  study,  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  a series  of  questions 
about  your  Noughts  and  feelings  toward  specific  brands  you  know  and  use.  The  survey  will 
take  approximately  45  minutes.  I thank  you  in  advance  for  your  participation. 


This  survey  is  being  conducted  by  me,  Susan  Fournier,  a PhD  candidate  in  Marketing.  Your 
participation  in  this  survey  is  completely  voluntary  and  greatly  appreciated.  As  subjects,  you 
reserve  the  right  to  leave  this  experiment  at  any  time  without  penalty.  All  information  you 
provide  m this  study  will  be  kept  completely  confidential.  Hereafter,  you  will  be  identified 
by  number  only;  your  name  will  never  be  associated  with  any  of  your  answers. 


As  you  know,  you  will  receive  one  extra  credit  point  toward  your  final  grade  in  MAR  3023 
in  exchange  for  your  thoughtful  participation  in  this  survey.  Before  we  start  the  survey, 
please  take  a moment  to  fill  out  your  name  and  social  security  number  on  this  bubble  sheet  to 
guarantee  your  extra  credit  point. 


Should  you  have  any  questions  about  the  survey,  you  may  speak  to  me  directly  after  this 
session  or  in  my  office  in  125G  Bryan  Hall. 
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Introductory  Description  and  Set-Up 


The  sign-up  sheet  described  this  as  a survey  of  your  thoughts  and  reactions  regarding 
particular  brands.  Let  me  take  a moment  and  explain  what  this  is  all  about. 

Most  of  the  items  in  this  survey  ask  you  to  describe  what  you  think  and  feel  about  certain 
brands  that  you  use.  Do  you  use  the  brand  on  a regular  basis,  for  example?  Do  you  find  the 
brand  attractive?  Other  items  ask  you  to  consider  what  kinds  of  things  the  brand  "does"  or 
might  do,  and  to  speculate  on  how  the  brand  is  likely  to  "think  or  feel"  about  a variety  of 
issues.  For  example,  does  the  brand  do  anything  that  makes  you  angry?  Do  you  and  the 
brand  "get  together  often?"  Does  the  brand  treat  you  with  respect? 

To  answer  these  types  of  questions,  you  have  to  play  a game  of  sorts.  This  game  requires 
you  to  think  about  some  of  the  brands  you  use  as  //they  were  people.  While  this  may  seem  a 
bit  odd  at  first,  it  really  isn’t  that  unusual.  Some  people  call  their  cars  by  a nickname,  for 
instance.  Others  deal  with  their  computers  as  if  they  were  alive  in  some  ways.  Advertisers 
also  treat  brands  as  people  when  they  conduct  surveys  on  brand  personalities  and  ask 
consumers  to  describe  the  brand’s  character  traits.  To  answer  these  questions,  you  have  to 
imagine  that  the  brand  has  somehow  come  alive  as  a person  and  then  assign  human 
characteristics  to  it. 

Now,  I know  and  you  know  that  brands  aren’t  people  and  that  they  don’t  have  their  own 
actions,  thoughts,  or  feelings.  But,  I’m  asking  you  to  kick  back,  go  with  the  flow,  and 
pretend  that  this  is  the  case.  Try  to  think  about  your  interactions  with  brands  in  the  same  way 
you  would  think  about  your  interactions  with  other  people. 

You  have  to  suspend  your  critical  judgment  to  make  this  work.  You  have  to  play  the  game 
for  me.  You  have  to  thoughtfully  complete  the  survey  in  this  "brand  as  a person"  state  of 
mind.  If  you  don’t  think  you  can  take  the  task  seriously,  no  problem.  But,  if  this  is  the  case, 
I encourage  you  to  leave  the  experiment  ~ the  survey  simply  won’t  work  if  you  can’t 
envision  the  brand  as  a person  and  answer  the  questions  with  that  in  mind. 


Survey  on  Brand  Attifndes 
(Experiment  #1210) 
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PART  A. 


Please  think  for  a moment  about  all  the  different  brands  you  buy  and  use. 
Try  to  consider  the  whole  range  of  categories  that  you  use:  including,  for 
example,  packaged  food  products,  cleaning  supplies,  beverages,  clothing, 
personal  care  items,  cars,  sporting  goods,  computers,  electronic  equipment, 
magazines,  stores,  restaurants,  school  supplies,  airlines,  telephone  service, 
credit  cards  - the  list  is  virtually  endless. 

I’d  like  you  to  pick  the  one  brand  to  which  you  feel  the  closest.  This  brand 
should  play  a really  important  role  in  your  life  and  should  evoke  powerftil 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  your  part.  It  should  be  a brand  that  you  have  used 
for  a relatively  long  timej  a brand  you  feel  you  know  well  enough  to  discuss 
in  detail.  Record  the  name  of  this  brand  in  the  space  below: 


Considering  all  the  different  brands  I use,  the  one  brand  I am 
closest  to  is: 


Please  tell  me  which  product  class  this  brand  is  in: 


On  the  following  pages  are  a series  of  questions  about  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  toward  the  brand  you  wrote  in  the  space  above.  As  mentioned  in  the 
introductory  comments,  please  try  to  think  of  the  brand  as  a person  when  you 
answer  these  questions.  If  you  think  a certain  question  is  totally  irrelevant  or 
impossible  to  answer  for  the  brand  you  have  in  mind,  skip  that  item  and  go  on 
to  the  next. 


Your  thoughtful  and  honest  reactions  are  greatly  appreciated. 
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STRONGLY 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

AGREE 

1. 

No  other  brand  can  quite  take  the  place  of  this 

brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

I know  that  this  brand  can  be  held  responsible  for 

its  actions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

I use  this  brand  just  about  every  day. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

It  would  be  harder  for  me  to  get  along  without 

having  this  brand  as  an  option. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

I can  count  on  this  brand  to  consider  my  wants  and 

needs  before  making  any  changes  in  the  product. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

I sometimes  think  about  the  brand  even  when  I am 

not  using  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

It  would  be  a shame  if  I had  to  start  over  from 

scratch  with  another  brand  from  this  category. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

I feel  that  this  brand  and  I were  really  "meant  for 

each  other." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9. 

I admire  the  company  that  makes  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10. 

The  brand  relies  on  me  to  make  it  function 

properly. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11. 

I would  seek  out  this  brand  if  I moved  to  a new 

town  where  it  wasn’t  readily  available. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12. 

I really  react  whenever  this  brand  does  something 

in  the  marketing  or  advertising  world. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13. 

I feel  guilty  whenever  I use  another  brand  instead 

of  this  one. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  who  I am. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15. 

This  brand  shows  a continuing  interest  in  me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16. 

For  me,  this  brand  comes  before  all  the  other 

brands  in  the  category. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

17. 

I feel  like  something’s  missing  when  I haven’t  used 

the  brand  for  awhile. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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STRONGLY  STRONGLY 

DISAGREE  AGREE 


18. 

This  brand  really  understands  me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19. 

I am  addicted  to  this  brand  in  some  ways. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20. 

I will  stay  with  this  brand  through  good  times  and 
bad. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21. 

This  brand  plays  an  important  role  in  my  life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22. 

I feel  as  though  I have  known  this  brand  forever. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23. 

I am  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

24. 

Every  time  I use  this  brand,  I’m  reminded  of  how 
much  I like  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25. 

I have  often  heard  people  talk  about  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26. 

I’ve  watched  this  brand  go  through  many  changes 
over  the  years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27. 

I would  give  up  pretty  easily  if  this  brand  wasn’t 
available  when  I wanted  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28. 

This  brand  has  definitely  influenced  the  way  I think 
about  other  brands  in  the  category. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

29. 

I know  a lot  about  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

30. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  just  look  at  the  brand  or  to 
think  about  using  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

31. 

Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  safe  and 
secure. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

32. 

I have  made  a pledge  of  sorts  to  stick  with  this 
brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

33. 

I feel  as  though  I really  understand  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

34. 

This  brand  is  responsive  to  my  needs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

35. 

I use  this  brand  on  a regular  basis. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 
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36.  I have  a lot  of  faith  in  my  future  with  this  brand. 

37.  This  brand  knows  me  by  name. 

38.  I would  rather  use  this  brand  than  any  other  brand 
of  its  kind. 

39.  I am  always  on  the  lookout  to  see  what  this  brand 
will  do  next. 

40.  This  brand  keeps  the  promises  it  makes  to  its 
customers. 

41.  I’d  go  through  withdrawal  if  I had  to  live  without 
this  brand. 

42.  This  brand  knows  a lot  about  me  as  a customer. 

43.  This  brand  says  a lot  about  the  kind  of  person  I am 
or  want  to  be. 

44.  I can  count  on  this  brand  to  always  be  there  for  me. 

45.  I have  used  lots  of  different  products  with  this  same 
brand  name. 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1 2 

1 2 

I 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 
1 2 

1 2 
1 2 

1 2 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 


46.  I would  feel  badly  if  I betrayed  this  brand  and 
completely  switched  to  another. 


2 3 4 5 


47.  I have  a special  ritual  that  involves  the  use  of  this 
brand. 

48.  I feel  more  for  this  brand  than  most  people  do. 

49.  I know  this  brand  respects  me. 

50  This  brand  is  part  of  my  regular  routine. 

51.  This  brand’s  image  and  my  self  image  are  similar  in 
a lot  of  ways. 

52.  I will  do  whatever  I can  to  support  this  brand. 

53.  My  life  would  be  different  in  many  ways  if  I 
stopped  using  this  brand. 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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54. 

Brand  reminds  me  of  someone  important  in  my  life. 

STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1 2 

3 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

4 5 

55. 

I can  count  on  this  brand  to  be  concerned  about  my 
welfare. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

56. 

I would  stay  with  this  brand  even  if  the  price  were 
to  increase  slightly. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

57. 

People  who  know  me,  know  I use  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

58. 

I was  attracted  to  this  brand  immediately  after  we 
"first  met." 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

59. 

I use  this  brand  in  many  different  situations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

60. 

I’ve  somehow  been  affected  or  changed  by  my  use 
of  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

61. 

I want  to  keep  using  this  brand  indefinitely. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

62. 

I know  a lot  about  the  company  that  makes  this 
brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

63. 

I know  this  brand  really  appreciates  me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

64. 

There  are  specific  things  I have  to  do  to  take  care 
of  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

65. 

There  are  times  when  I really  long  to  use  this  brand 
again. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

66. 

This  brand  takes  care  of  me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

67. 

I’ve  come  up  with  a special  nickname  for  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

68. 

In  describing  myself  or  in  talking  about  the  things 
that  I like  or  do,  this  brand  might  be  something  I’d 
mention. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

69. 

I have  made  some  investments  in  this  brand  that 
would  be  lost  if  I switched  to  another. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

70. 

I look  forward  to  times  when  I interact  with  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

71. 

Brand  allows  me  to  do  things  couldn’t  do 
otherwise. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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STRONGLY  STRONGLY 

DISAGREE  AGREE 


72. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  things  I’ve  done  or 
places  I’ve  been. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

73. 

This  brand  adds  a sense  of  stability  into  my  life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

74. 

I have  a lot  of  respect  for  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

75. 

I really  don’t  like  to  use  any  other  brands  in  the 
category  besides  this  one. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

76. 

I have  a powerful  attraction  toward  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

77. 

This  brand  has  definitely  influenced  my  opinions 
about  what  a quality  product  should  be  like. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

78. 

This  brand  will  always  remind  me  of  a particular 
phase  of  my  life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

79. 

This  brand  can  count  on  me  to  always  be  there. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

80. 

I have  at  least  one  fond  memory  that  involves  using 
this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

81. 

I feel  really  "comfortable"  with  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

82. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  this  brand  is  perfect. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

83. 

I keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open  for  new  information 
on  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

84. 

I may  decide  to  stop  using  this  brand  at  some  point 
in  the  future. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

85. 

This  brand  would  surely  notice  if  I stopped  using  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

86. 

This  brand  and  I have  been  through  a lot  together. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

87. 

I would  feel  deep  despair  if  this  brand  were  taken 
off  the  market. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

88. 

I’ve  told  other  people  stories  about  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

89. 

This  brand  and  I have  been  together  for  quite  some 
time  now. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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STRONGLY  STRONGLY 

DISAGREE  AGREE 


90. 

I am  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

91. 

This  brand  really  makes  me  feel  wanted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

92. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  what  I was  like  at  a 
previous  stage  of  my  life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

93. 

I have  found  this  brand  to  be  reliable  and 
dependable. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

94. 

I know  things  about  this  brand  that  many  people 
just  don’t  know. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

95. 

I have  cravings  for  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

96. 

This  brand  does  little  things  for  me  that  really 
mean  a lot. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

97. 

Using  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  "at  home." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

98. 

I have  always  been  faithful  to  this  brand  in  spirit. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

99. 

I can  customize  this  brand  somehow  to  make  it 
uniquely  "mine." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

100. 

I would  be  very  upset  if  I couldn’t  find  or  get  in 
touch  with  this  brand  when  I wanted  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

101. 

This  brand  always  delivers  the  same  high  quality 
results. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

102. 

This  brand  and  I have  a lot  in  common. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

103. 

I have  feelings  for  this  brand  that  I don’t  have  for 
many  other  brands. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

104. 

This  brand  treats  me  like  a valuable  customer. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

105. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  my  "roots." 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

106. 

I know  a lot  about  the  kinds  of  people  that  use 
this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

107. 

I feel  very  loyal  to  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

108. 

This  brand  is  a part  of  me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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PART  B. 


Now,  I want  you  to  identify  a second  brand  --  one  that  you  are  not  as  close  to. 
You  should  have  positive  feelings  for  this  brand,  but  it  shouldn’t  matter  as  much 
to  you  as  the  brand  you  just  described  in  Part  A above.  It  could  be  a brand  that 
you  simply  have  not  been  using  that  long,  or  one  that  you  haven’t  really  thought 
that  much  about.  Whatever  the  circumstances,  you  should  identify  a brand  you 
are  familiar  with,  but  Just  don’t  care  a lot  about. 


In  picking  this  brand,  please  be  careful  to  avoid  brands  with  which  you  have  no 
experience  at  all.  If  you  have  never  used  a particular  brand  and  don’t  anticipate 
using  that  brand  any  time  in  the  future,  please  do  not  use  that  brand  for  this 
exercise. 


I also  use  , but  I am  not  as 

close  to  this  brand  as  I am  to  the  brand  I mentioned  in  Part  A above. 


Please  tell  me  which  product  class  this  brand  is  in: 


On  the  following  pages  are  a series  of  questions  about  your  thoughts  and  feelings 
toward  the  brand  you  wrote  in  the  space  above.  Again,  your  thoughtful  answers 
are  appreciated. 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 
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1.  No  other  brand  can  quite  take  the  place  of  this 
brand. 

2.  I know  that  this  brand  can  be  held  responsible  for 
its  actions. 

3.  I use  this  brand  just  about  every  day. 

4.  It  would  be  harder  for  me  to  get  along  without 
having  this  brand  as  an  option. 

5.  I can  count  on  this  brand  to  consider  my  wants  and 
needs  before  making  any  changes  in  the  product. 

6.  I sometimes  think  about  the  brand  even  when  I am 
not  using  it. 

7.  It  would  be  a shame  if  I had  to  start  over  from 
scratch  with  another  brand  from  this  category. 

8.  I feel  that  this  brand  and  I were  really  "meant  for 
each  other." 

9.  I admire  the  company  that  makes  this  brand. 

10.  The  brand  relies  on  me  to  make  it  function 
properly. 

11.  I would  seek  out  this  brand  if  I moved  to  a new 
town  where  it  wasn’t  readily  available. 

12.  I really  react  whenever  this  brand  does  something 
in  the  marketing  or  advertising  world. 

13.  I feel  guilty  whenever  I use  another  brand  instead 
of  this  one. 

14.  This  brand  reminds  me  of  who  1 am. 

15.  This  brand  shows  a continuing  interest  in  me. 

16.  For  me,  this  brand  comes  before  all  the  other 
brands  in  the  category. 

17.  I feel  like  something’s  missing  when  I haven’t  used 
the  brand  for  awhile. 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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STRONGLY  STRONGLY 

DISAGREE  AGREE 


18. 

This  brand  really  understands  me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19. 

I am  addicted  to  this  brand  in  some  ways. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20. 

I will  stay  with  this  brand  through  good  times  and 
bad. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21. 

This  brand  plays  an  important  role  in  my  life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22. 

I feel  as  though  I have  known  this  brand  forever. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23. 

I am  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

24. 

Every  time  I use  this  brand,  I’m  reminded  of  how 
much  I like  it. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25. 

I have  often  heard  people  talk  about  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26. 

I’ve  watched  this  brand  go  through  many  changes 
over  the  years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27. 

I would  give  up  pretty  easily  if  this  brand  wasn’t 
available  when  I wanted  it. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

28. 

This  brand  has  definitely  influenced  the  way  I think 
about  other  brands  in  the  category. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

29. 

I know  a lot  about  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

30. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  just  look  at  the  brand  or  to 
think  about  using  it. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

31. 

Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  safe  and 
secure. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

32. 

I have  made  a pledge  of  sorts  to  stick  with  this 
brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

33. 

I feel  as  though  I really  understand  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

34. 

This  brand  is  responsive  to  my  needs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

35. 

I use  this  brand  on  a regular  basis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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36.  I have  a lot  of  faith  in  my  future  with  this  brand. 

37.  This  brand  knows  me  by  name. 

38.  I would  rather  use  this  brand  than  any  other  brand 
of  its  kind. 

39.  I am  always  on  the  lookout  to  see  what  this  brand 
will  do  next. 

40.  This  brand  keeps  the  promises  it  makes  to  its 
customers. 

41.  I’d  go  through  withdrawal  if  1 had  to  live  without 
this  brand. 

42.  This  brand  knows  a lot  about  me  as  a customer. 

43.  This  brand  says  a lot  about  the  kind  of  person  I am 
or  want  to  be. 

44.  I can  count  on  this  brand  to  always  be  there  for  me. 

45.  I have  used  lots  of  different  products  with  this  same 
brand  name. 

46.  I would  feel  badly  if  I betrayed  this  brand  and 
completely  switched  to  another. 

47.  I have  a special  ritual  that  involves  the  use  of  this 
brand. 

48.  I feel  more  for  this  brand  than  most  people  do. 

49.  I know  this  brand  respects  me. 

50  This  brand  is  part  of  my  regular  routine. 

51.  This  brand’s  image  and  my  self  image  are  similar  in 
a lot  of  ways. 

52.  I will  do  whatever  I can  to  support  this  brand. 

53.  My  life  would  be  different  in  many  ways  if  I 
stopped  using  this  brand. 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 


1 


2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


5 

5 

5 

5 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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54.  Brand  reminds  me  of  someone  important  in  my  life. 

55.  I can  count  on  this  brand  to  be  concerned  about  my 
welfare. 

56.  I would  stay  with  this  brand  even  if  the  price  were 
to  increase  slightly. 

57.  People  who  know  me,  know  I use  this  brand. 

58.  I was  attracted  to  this  brand  immediately  after  we 
"first  met." 

59.  I use  this  brand  in  many  different  situations. 

60.  I’ve  somehow  been  affected  or  changed  by  my  use 
of  this  brand. 

61.  I want  to  keep  using  this  brand  indefinitely. 

62.  I know  a lot  about  company  that  makes  brand. 

63.  I know  this  brand  really  appreciates  me. 

64.  There  are  specific  things  I have  to  do  to  take  care 
of  this  brand. 

65.  There  are  times  when  I really  long  to  use  this  brand 
again. 

66.  This  brand  takes  care  of  me. 

67.  I’ve  come  up  with  a special  nickname  for  brand. 

68.  In  describing  myself  or  in  talking  about  the  things 
that  I like  or  do,  this  brand  might  be  something  I’d 
mention. 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 
1 2 

1 2 
1 2 

1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 

1 2 

1 2 
1 2 
1 2 

1 2 


STRONGLY 

AGREE 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 


69.  I have  made  some  investments  in  this  brand  that 
would  be  lost  if  I switched  to  another. 


2 3 4 5 


70.  I look  forward  to  the  times  when  I interact  with  this 
brand. 


2 3 4 5 


71.  This  brand  allows  me  to  do  things  I couldn’t  do 
otherwise. 


2 3 4 5 
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STRONGLY  STRONGLY 

DISAGREE  AGREE 


72. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  things  I’ve  done  or 
places  I’ve  been. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

73. 

This  brand  adds  a sense  of  stability  into  my  life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

74. 

I have  a lot  of  respect  for  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

75. 

I really  don’t  like  to  use  any  other  brands  in  the 
category  besides  this  one. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

76. 

I have  a powerful  attraction  toward  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

77. 

This  brand  has  definitely  influenced  my  opinions 
about  what  a quality  product  should  be  like. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

78. 

This  brand  will  always  remind  me  of  a particular 
phase  of  my  life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

79. 

This  brand  can  count  on  me  to  always  be  there. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

80. 

I have  at  least  one  fond  memory  that  involves  using 
this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

81. 

I feel  really  "comfortable"  with  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

82. 

As  far  as  I am  concerned,  this  brand  is  perfect. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

83. 

I keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open  for  new  information 
on  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

84. 

I may  decide  to  stop  using  this  brand  at  some  point 
in  the  future. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

85. 

This  brand  would  surely  notice  if  I stopped  using  it. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

86. 

This  brand  and  I have  been  through  a lot  together. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

87. 

I would  feel  deep  despair  if  this  brand  were  taken 
off  the  market. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

88. 

I’ve  told  other  people  stories  about  this  brand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

89. 

This  brand  and  I have  been  together  for  quite  some 
time  now. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 
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STRONGLY  STRONGLY 

DISAGREE  AGREE 


90. 

I am  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  brand. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

91. 

This  brand  really  makes  me  feel  wanted. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

92. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  what  I was  like  at  a 
previous  stage  of  my  life. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

93. 

I have  found  this  brand  to  be  reliable  and 
dependable. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

94. 

I know  things  about  this  brand  that  many  people 
just  don’t  know. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

95. 

I have  cravings  for  this  brand. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

96. 

This  brand  does  little  things  for  me  that  really 
mean  a lot. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

97. 

Using  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  "at  home." 

1 2 

3 

4 

4 

98. 

I have  always  been  faithful  to  this  brand  in  spirit. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

99. 

I can  customize  this  brand  somehow  to  make  it 
uniquely  "mine." 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

100. 

I would  be  very  upset  if  I couldn’t  find  or  get  in 
touch  with  this  brand  when  I wanted  it. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

101. 

This  brand  always  delivers  the  same  high  quality 
results. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

102. 

Tills  brand  and  I have  a lot  in  common. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

103. 

I have  feelings  for  this  brand  that  I don’t  have  for 
many  other  brands. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

104. 

This  brand  treats  me  like  a valuable  customer. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

105. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  my  "roots." 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

106. 

I know  a lot  about  the  kinds  of  people  that  use 
this  brand. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

107. 

I feel  very  loyal  to  this  brand. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

108. 

This  brand  is  a part  of  me. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 
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109.  Please  refer  back  to  Part  A to  identify  the  brand  you  selected  as  your  closest 

brand.  I would  like  you  to  describe  your  relationship  with  this  brand  in  the  same 
terms  we  use  to  describe  the  relationships  we  have  with  other  people.  Please 
read  each  of  the  paragraph  descriptions  below  and  rate  each  in  terms  of  how  well 
it  describes  your  relationship  with  the  brand  you  identified  in  Part  A above. 
Simply  record  the  number  from  the  scale  that  best  describes  your  reactions  in  the 
space  provided. 


Does  Not  Describe 
Brand  A Relationship 


At  All 


Describes 

Brand  A Relationship 
Very  Well 


2 3 4 5 


My  relationship  with  this  brand  is  like  that 
between  all-time  best  friends.  I have 
extremely  strong  and  intimate  feelings  for  the 
brand  and,  in  many  ways,  feel  as  though  it  is  a 
part  of  me.  I really  get  a lot  out  of  my 
relationship  with  this  brand  and  feel  that 
nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  The  brand  is 
an  important  part  of  my  life  and  I would  like 
to  stay  with  it  indefinitely  into  the  future. 


My  relationship  with  this  brand  is  like  that 
between  good  friends.  I have  positive  feelings 
for  the  brand,  but  I wouldn’t  say  that  we  are 
particularly  close.  We  get  together  when  we 
can  and  certainly  enjoy  ourselves  whenever  we 
do,  but  I couldn’t  guess  as  to  whether  we’ll 
still  be  hanging  around  together  next  year. 

My  relationship  with  this  brand  is  like  that 
between  casual  acquaintances.  While  we 
interact  regularly,  we  don’t  really  know  each 
other  very  well,  and  don’t  really  care  to.  I’d 
say  we  are  on  friendly  terms,  but  we  are  not 
really  "friends."  Whether  I stay  with  this 
brand  or  not  is  purely  up  to  chance. 
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I would  like  you  to  describe  your  relationship  with  the  brand  identified  in  Part 
A along  a number  of  different  dimensions.  For  each  scale  listed  below, 
please  circle  the  number  that  best  represents  how  you  would  describe  your 
relationship  with  the  brand.  Is  your  relationship  with  the  brand  in  Part  A; 


shallow  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

deep 

frustrating  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

rewarding 

smooth  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

rocky 

satistying  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unsatisfying 

strong  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

weak 

pointless  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

worthwhile 

beyond  original 
expectations  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

below  original 
expectations 

regret-filled  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

regret-free 

successful  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unsuccessful 

rewarding  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unrewarding 

unstable  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

solid 

limited  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

filled  with 

growing  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

potential 

stagnant 

mostly  good  I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

mostly  bad 

problematic  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

trouble-free 

agreeable  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

disagreeable 

disappointing  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

fulfilling 

failure-filled  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

success-filled 

worth  the 

investment  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

wasted 

investment 

pros  > cons  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

cons  > pros 

questionable  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

certain 
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111.  Please  refer  back  to  Part  B to  identify  the  brand  you  selected  as  your  closest 
brand.  1 would  like  you  to  describe  your  relationship  with  this  brand  in  the 
same  terms  we  use  to  describe  the  relationships  we  have  with  other  people. 
Please  read  each  of  the  paragraph  descriptions  below  and  rate  each  in  terms  of 
how  well  it  describes  your  relationship  with  the  brand  you  identified  in  Part  B 
above.  Simply  record  the  number  from  the  scale  that  best  describes  your 
reactions  in  the  space  provided. 


Does  Not  Describe 
Brand  B Relationship 
At  All 


Describes 

Brand  B Relationship 
Very  Well 


2 


3 


4 


5 


My  relationship  with  this  brand  is  like  that 
between  all-time  best  friends.  I have 
extremely  strong  and  intimate  feelings  for  the 
brand  and,  in  many  ways,  feel  as  though  it  is  a 
part  of  me.  I really  get  a lot  out  of  my 
relationship  with  this  brand  and  feel  that 
nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  The  brand  is 
an  important  part  of  my  life  and  I would  like 
to  stay  with  it  indefinitely  into  the  future. 

My  relationship  with  this  brand  is  like  that 
between  good  friends.  I have  positive  feelings 
for  the  brand,  but  I wouldn’t  say  that  we  are 
particularly  close.  We  get  together  when  we 
can  and  certainly  enjoy  ourselves  whenever  we 
do,  but  I couldn’t  guess  as  to  whether  we’ll 
still  be  hanging  around  together  next  year. 

My  relationship  with  this  brand  is  like  that 
between  casual  acquaintances.  While  we 
interact  regularly,  we  don’t  really  know  each 
other  very  well,  and  don’t  really  care  to.  I’d 
say  we  are  on  friendly  terms,  but  we  are  not 
really  "friends."  Whether  I stay  with  this 
brand  or  not  is  purely  up  to  chance. 
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I would  like  you  to  describe  your  relationship  with  the  brand  identified  in  Part 
B along  a number  of  different  dimensions.  For  each  scale  listed  below,  please 
circle  the  number  that  best  represents  how  you  would  describe  your 
relationship  with  the  brand.  Is  your  relationship  with  the  brand  in  Part  B: 


shallow 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

deep 

frustrating 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

rewarding 

smooth 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

rocky 

satisfying 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unsatisfying 

strong  i 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

weak 

pointless  1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

worthwhile 

beyond  original 

below  original 

expectations  ] 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

expectations 

regret-filled  1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

regret-free 

successful  1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unsuccessful 

rewarding  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unrewarding 

unstable  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

solid 

limited  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

filled  with 

potential 

growing  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

stagnant 

mostly  good  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

mostly  bad 

problematic  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

trouble-free 

agreeable  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

disagreeable 

disappointing  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

fulfilling 

failure-filled  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

success-filled 

worth  the 

wasted 

investment  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

investment 

pros  > cons  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

cons  > pros 

questionable  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

certain 

APPENDIX  B 


BRAND  SCREENER  SURVEY 


Survey  on  Brand  Usage 
EXPERIMENT  U1 


Welcome  to  this  survey  on  brand  usage.  It  is  being  conducted  by  Susan  Fournier,  PhD 
candidate  in  Marketing.  Your  participation  in  this  survey  is  completely  voluntary  and  greatly 
appreciated.  As  subjects,  you  reserve  the  right  to  leave  this  experiment  at  any  time  without 
penalty.  All  information  regarding  the  study  will  be  kept  completely  confidential.  Should 
you  have  any  questions  about  the  survey,  you  may  speak  to  me  directly  after  this  session  or  in 
my  office  in  125G  Bryan  Hall. 


The  surveys  on  brand  usage  for  Experiment  #47  (1  credit)  are  provided  in  the  box  below. 
Please  take  the  time  to  thoughtfully  complete  the  survey.  All  of  your  responses  will  remain 
anonymous. 


When  you  have  finished  the  survey,  fill  out  a bubble  sheet  for  extra  credit  (be  sure  to  include 
your  name  and  social  security  number),  and  attach  the  bubble  sheet  to  your  survey  with  a 
paper  clip  (provided  in  the  box  of  surveys).  Leave  completed  surveys  in  the  box  provided 
below. 


Thank  you  for  your  participation. 
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SURVEY  ON  BRAND  IISACiF. 


Please  indicate  how  often  you  use  products  in  each  of  the  following  categories 
by  checking  the  appropriate  box  in  the  scale  provided.  If  you  never  use  a 
particular  product,  skip  that  item  and  go  on  to  the  next. 

Use  Almost  Use  Use 

Every  Day  Frequently  Occasionally 

Soft  Drinks 


Toothpaste 

Long-distance  telephone  service 

Credit  cards 

Fast  food  restaurants 


Discount  department  stores 
(e.g.,  K-Mart,  Walmart) 

Athletic  footwear 

Salty  snacks  (e.g.,  potato  chips, 
pretzels,  corn  chips)  .. 

Cookies 

Candy  

Jean  clothing 


Use 

Rarely 


2.  When  we  talk  about  the  relationships  we  have  with  other  people,  we  can  describe 
them  as  being  strong  or  weak.  Partnerships  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex, 
relationships  with  our  parents,  and  best  friendships,  for  example,  are  generally 
described  as  strong  relationships.  The  relationships  we  have  with  casual 
acquaintances  or  distant  relatives  we  hardly  ever  see  might  be  described  as  weak 
relationships. 

Some  people  talk  about  the  brands  they  use  in  the  same  terms  we  use  to  describe  the 
relationships  we  have  with  other  people.  For  example,  if  a brand  plays  a really 
important  role  in  a person’s  life  and  if  that  person  has  particularly  strong  feelings  for 
the  brand,  s/he  might  say  s/he  has  a strong  relationship  with  that  brand. 

Alternatively,  if  the  brand  doesn’t  really  matter  that  much  to  the  person  one  way  or 
another,  the  person  might  describe  his/her  relationship  with  that  brand  as  a weak 
relationship . Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  person  has  never  interacted  with  a 
particular  brand  and  doesn’t  anticipate  interacting  with  that  brand  at  any  time  in  the 
future;  in  this  case,  the  person  would  say  they  have  no  relationship  at  all  with  that 
brand. 
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I would  like  to  know  how  strong  your  relationship  is  with  each  of  several  brands.  Please 
indicate  the  strength  of  each  relationship  using  the  scale  provided.  If  you  have  NO 
RELATIONSHIP  AT  ALL  with  the  brand,  just  skip  that  brand  and  go  to  the  next. 


Coca-Cola 

Very  Weak 
Relationship 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Very  Strong 
Relationship 

5 

Pepsi 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7-Up 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sprite 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Crest 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Colgate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Aim 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

M&M’s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Snickers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nestle’s  Crunch  .. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hershey  Bars  .... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Reese’s  Peanut 
Butter  Cups 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Kit  Kat 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Milky  Way 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Chips  Ahoy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fig  Newtons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Pepperidge  Farm 
Cookies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Pecan  Sandies  .. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Oreos  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Reebok  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Adidas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nike 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Keds 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Avia 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

L.A.  Gear 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Zest 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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2.  (Continued) 

Very  Weak 

Relationship 

McDonald’s 1 

Burger  King 1 

Taco  Bell 1 

Wendy’s 1 

K-Mart 1 

Target 1 

Walmart 1 

Sears 1 

American  Express  ...  1 

Visa/MasterCard  . 1 

Discover  Card  ....  1 

AT&T 1 

Sprint 1 

MCI 1 

Budweiser 1 

Ivory 1 

Irish  Spring 1 

Lever  2000  1 

Ruffles 1 

Lays 1 

Rold  Gold  Pretzels  1 

Cheetos 1 

Pringles 1 

Doritos  1 

Levi’s 1 

Wrangler 1 

Lee 1 

Dove 1 

Guess 1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Very  Strong 
Relationship 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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2.  (Continued) 


Packard  Bell 

Very  Weak 
Relationship 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Very  Strong 
Relationship 

5 

Compaq 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Molson 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Michelob 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Apple 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IBM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Kodak  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fuji  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

PLEASE  CONTINUE  WITH  NEXT  PAGE. 
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3.  Please  tell  me  how  upset  you  would  be  if  they  took  each  of  the  following  brands  off 
the  market  and  you  were  no  longer  able  to  use  them.  Please  circle  the  number  on  the 
scale  that  best  represents  your  reaction. 


Wouldn’t 
Bother  Me 
At  All 


Coca-Cola 1 

Pepsi 1 

7-Up 1 

Sprite 1 

Crest 1 

Colgate 1 

Aim 1 

M&M’s 1 

Snickers 1 

Nestle’s  Crunch  ..  1 

Hershey  Bars  ....  1 

Reese’s  Peanut 
Butter  Cups 1 

Kit  Kat 1 

Milky  Way 1 

Chips  Ahoy 1 

Fig  Newtons 1 

Pepperidge  Farm 
Cookies 1 

Pecan  Sandies  ..  1 

Oreos 1 

Reebok 1 

Adidas 1 

Nike 1 

Keds  1 

Avia 1 

L.A.  Gear 1 

Zest 1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


I would  be 

Extremely 

Upset 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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McDonald’s 

Wouldn’t 
Bother  Me 
At  All 

1 

2 

3 

Burger  King 

1 

2 

3 

Taco  Bell  

1 

2 

3 

Wendy’s 

1 

2 

3 

K-Mart 

1 

2 

3 

Target 

1 

2 

3 

Walmart 

1 

2 

3 

Sears 

1 

2 

3 

American  Express  ... 

1 

2 

3 

Visa/MasterCard  . 

1 

2 

3 

Discover  Card  .... 

1 

2 

3 

AT&T 

1 

2 

3 

Sprint 

1 

2 

3 

MCI 

1 

2 

3 

Budweiser 

1 

2 

3 

Ivory  

1 

2 

3 

Irish  Spring 

1 

2 

3 

Lever  2000  

1 

2 

3 

Ruffles 

1 

2 

3 

Lays 

1 

2 

3 

Rold  Gold  Pretzels 

1 

2 

3 

Cheetos 

1 

2 

3 

Pringles 

1 

2 

3 

Doritos 

1 

2 

3 

Levi’s  

1 

2 

3 

Wrangler 

1 

2 

3 

Lee 

1 

2 

3 

Dove 

1 

2 

3 

Guess 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


I Would  Be 

Extremely 

Upset 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Wouldn’t 
Bother  Me 
At  All 


Packard  Bell 1 2 

Compaq 1 2 

Molson 1 2 

Michelob 1 2 

Apple 1 2 

IBM 1 2 

Kodak 1 2 

Fuji  1 2 


I Would  Be 

Extremely 

Upset 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION! 


APPENDIX  C 

CONSTRUCT  VALIDATION  STUDY  MATERIALS 


SURVEY  ON  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  COLA  SOFT  DRINKS 


Subject  

Welcome  to  the  survey!  I thank  you  in  advance  for  your  participation.  Before  you  start,  please 
take  a moment  to  fill  in  your  name  and  social  security  number  on  the  bubble  sheet.  Be  sure  the 
bubble  sheet  is  attached  to  your  survey  when  you  hand  it  in.  This  will  serve  as  proof  of  your 
participation  in  this  preliminary  survey  phase.  The  survey  is  being  conducted  by  Professor 
Ratneshwar  of  the  Marketing  Department  and  me,  Susan  Fournier,  a PhD  candidate  in  Marketing 
and  teacher’s  assistant  in  the  Marketing  Management  class.  You  should  be  aware  that  your 
participation  in  this  survey  is  completely  voluntary.  You  should  also  feel  comfortable  that  all  of 
the  information  you  provide  will  remain  completely  confidential.  Hereafter,  you  will  be 
identified  by  number  only;  your  name  will  never  be  associated  with  any  of  your  answers. 

This  survey  concerns  your  thoughts  and  feelings  toward  certain  products  and  brands:  namely, 
cola  soft  drinks.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  how  parents  and  their  children  may  share 
similar  attitudes  and  behaviors  as  consumers.  Accordingly,  we  are  collecting  information  from 
parent-child  pairs  so  that  we  may  compare  answers  across  the  two  groups.  PARTICIPATION 
BY  BOTH  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN  IS  THEREFORE  CRUCIAL  TO  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  OUR  STUDY.  If  we  receive  data  from  one  member  and  not  the  other,  we 
cannot  address  our  research  objectives. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  study:  one  which  you  will  complete  today,  and  one  which  will  be 
administered  the  week  after  spring  break.  Splitting  up  the  total  task  into  two  parts  will  not  only 
help  us  to  separate  different  types  of  information;  it  will  also  reduce  fatigue  on  your  part.  YOUR 
PARTICIPATION  IN  BOTH  SURVEY  PHASES  IS  ESSENTIAL.  If  you  do  not  complete  both 
surveys,  we  cannot  use  your  data.  The  entire  survey  takes  approximately  1 hour  to  complete; 
30  minutes  for  each  part. 

As  you  know,  you  will  receive  extra  credit  toward  your  final  grade  in  exchange  for  your 
thoughtful  participation  in  this  survey.  In  order  to  get  your  extra  credit  points,  YOU  MUST  (1) 
COMPLETE  BOTH  SURVEYS,  AND  (2)  MAKE  SURE  A PARENT  COMPLETES  BOTH 
SURVEYS.  If  these  requirements  are  not  satisfied,  we  cannot  use  your  questionnaires. 

In  the  pages  to  follow,  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  a series  of  questions  about  your  usage  and 
opinions  of  cola  soft  drinks.  Please  take  time  to  answer  these  questions  thoughtfully  and 
accurately.  Also  included  are  some  questions  about  you  as  an  individual.  You  will  be  asked, 
for  example,  to  think  about  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  important  to  you  in  life,  and  to  tell  us 
how  you  prefer  to  interact  with  other  people.  These  questions  are  used  to  help  us  classify  your 
answers.  Your  honest  reactions  are  greatly  appreciated.  They  will,  of  course,  remain  completely 
confidential. 

THIS  SURVEY  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  BY  FRIDAY,  MARCH  4.  PLEASE  RETURN 
COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRES  (WITH  BUBBLE  SHEETS  ATTACHED)  TO  THE  BOX 
IN  FRONT  OF  125G  BRYAN  HALL.  I will  come  to  your  class  again  the  week  after  spring 
break  to  administer  the  second  survey. 

Should  you  need  to  get  in  touch  with  me,  I can  be  reached  at  my  office  (904)  392-0161  Ext. 
1230,  or  at  home  (904)  376-5181. 
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SURVEY  ON  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  COLA  SOFT  DRINKS 

Subject  #:  

Welcome  to  the  survey!  I thank  you  in  advance  for  your  participation.  This  survey  is  being 
conducted  by  Professor  Ratneshwar  of  the  Marketing  Department  and  me,  Susan  Fournier,  a PhD 
candidate  in  Marketing  and  teacher’s  assistant  for  Marketing  Management.  You  should  be  aware 
that  your  participation  in  this  survey  is  completely  voluntary.  You  should  also  feel  comfortable 
that  all  of  the  information  you  provide  us  with  will  remain  completely  confidential.  Hereafter, 
you  will  be  identified  by  number  only;  your  name  will  never  be  associated  with  any  of  your 
answers. 

This  survey  concerns  your  thoughts  and  feelings  toward  certain  products  and  brands:  namely, 
cola  soft  drinks.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  how  parents  and  their  children  may  share 
similar  attitudes  and  behaviors  as  consumers.  Accordingly,  we  are  collecting  information  from 
parent-child  pairs  so  that  we  may  compare  answers  across  the  two  groups.  PARTICIPATION 
BY  BOTH  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN  IS  THEREFORE  CRUCIAL  TO  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  OUR  STUDY.  As  an  aside,  we  have  received  favorable  feedback  from 
parents  who  were  involved  in  similar  research  in  the  past.  Participating  in  the  study  gives  parents 
a glimpse  into  the  research  conducted  at  the  university  and  provides  the  rare  opportunity  to  share 
academic  experiences  with  their  children.  We  hope  you  find  this  experience  a rewarding  one. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  PARTS  TO  THE  STUDY:  one  which  is  attached,  and  one  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  after  we  receive  this  completed  questionnaire  in  the  return  mail.  Splitting  up  the 
surveys  this  way  not  only  helps  us  keep  different  kinds  of  information  separate,  it  also  reduces 
fatigue  on  your  part,  making  the  task  more  manageable.  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  BOTH 
SURVEY  PHASES  IS  ESSENTIAL.  If  you  do  not  complete  both  surveys,  we  cannot  use  your 
data.  The  entire  survey  takes  approximately  1 hour  to  complete;  30  minutes  for  each  part. 

As  you  know,  your  son/daughter  will  receive  extra  credit  toward  his/her  final  marketing  grade 
in  exchange  for  your  thoughtful  participation  in  this  survey.  In  order  for  him/her  to  receive 
credit,  BOTH  YOU  AND  S/HE  MUST  COMPLETE  BOTH  SURVEYS.  If  this  requirement  is 
not  satisfied,  we  cannot  use  your  questionnaires. 

In  the  pages  to  follow,  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  a series  of  questions  about  your  usage  and 
opinion  of  cola  soft  drinks.  Please  take  time  to  answer  these  questions  thoughtfully  and 
accurately.  Also  included  are  some  questions  about  you  as  an  individual.  You  will  be  asked, 
for  example,  to  think  about  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  important  to  you  in  life,  and  to  ponder 
about  how  you  prefer  to  interact  with  other  people.  These  questions  are  used  to  help  us  classify 
your  answers.  Your  honest  reactions  are  greatly  appreciated.  They  will,  of  course,  remain 
completely  confidential. 

Please  take  time  to  complete  the  enclosed  survey  at  your  earliest  convenience.  To  be  usable,  WE 
MUST  RECEIVE  THIS  SURVEY  BACK  BY  MARCH  14.  When  you  have  finished  the  survey, 
simply  return  it  to  me  in  the  enclosed  postage  paid  envelope.  1 will  send  you  the  second  survey 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  first  questionnaire. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  or  need  to  get  in  touch  with  me,  I can  be  reached  at  my  office 
(904)  392-0161  Ext.  1230,  or  at  home  (904)  376-5181. 
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The  questions  to  follow  concern  your  thoughts  and  feelings  toward  cola  soft  drink 
products.  First,  we  would  like  to  know  how  involved  or  interested  you  are  in  cola  soft 
drinks  in  general.  For  each  item  below,  please  circle  the  number  that  best  captures  your 
feelings  toward  colas.  If  the  way  you  feel  about  colas  is  well  described  by  one  end  of 
the  scale,  you  should  circle  the  number  (a  "1"  or  a "7")  closest  to  that  end  of  the  scale. 
If  you  feel  one  of  the  ends  of  the  scale  closely  but  not  perfectly  describes  your  feelings 
about  colas,  you  should  circle  the  "2"  or  the  "6"  on  the  scale.  Circling  a three  (3)  or  a 
five  (5)  on  the  scale  Indicates  that  you  think  the  adjective  is  only  slightly  related  to  your 
feelings. 


means  a lot  to  me  1 

important  1 

useless  1 

undesirable  1 

not  needed  1 

uninteresting  1 

appealing  1 

of  no  concern  1 


2.  How  many  brands  of  cola 


2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 


can  you  think  of?  Please  list 


6 

7 

means  nothing 

6 

7 

unimportant 

6 

7 

useful 

6 

7 

desirable 

6 

7 

needed 

6 

7 

interesting 

6 

7 

unappealing 

6 

7 

of  concern  to  me 

below. 

What  are  all  the  brands  of  cola  that  you  would  consider  buying?  Please  list  these  brands 
below. 


We  are  specifically  interested  in  the  Coca-Cola  (Coke)  and  Pepsi  brands.  How  frequently 
do  you  drink  Coca-Cola  (Coke)  and  Pepsi?  Place  a check  in  the  blank  that  best  describes 
your  answer.  In  providing  your  estimates,  be  sure  to  consider  both  diet  and  non-diet 
varieties  as  well  as  caffeinated  and  non-caffeinated  forms. 

Coke  Pepsi 


(1)  Once  a day  or  more 

(2)  A few  times  a week 

(3)  About  once  a week 

(4)  A few  times  a month 

(5)  About  once  a month 

(6)  About  once  every  other  month 

(7)  Several  times  a year 

(8)  Very  rarely 

(9)  Never 


5. 


Please  estimate  how  many  years  in  total  you  have  been  a user  of  the  Coke  and  Pepsi 
brands.  If  you  have  never  used  the  brand,  record  a zero. 
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Used  Coke  for  years  and months 

Used  Pepsi  for years  and months 


Out  of  your  last  10  purchases  of  cola  soft  drinks,  how  many  have  been  for  Coke,  how 
many  for  Pepsi,  and  how  many  for  some  other  cola  brand?  Record  the  number  for  each 
brand  in  the  spaces  provided.  Please  be  sure  the  total  adds  to  10. 

out  of  past  ten  purchases  for  Coke 

out  of  past  ten  purchases  for  Pepsi 

out  of  past  ten  purchases  for  some  other  cola  brand 

10  TOTAL 


In  the  box  below  are  some  questions  related  to  your  history  with  the  Coca-Cola  (Coke) 
and  Pepsi  brands.  Please  check  "yes"  or  "no"  for  each  of  the  questions  below.  Please 
be  sure  to  provide  answers  for  both  the  Coke  and  Pepsi  brands. 


Coca-Cola 

Pepsi 

Yes  m 

No  (2) 

Yes  m 

No  (2) 

Was  this  brand  used  a lot  in 
your  household  when  you 
were  growing  up? 

Is  this  your  "favorite"  cola 
brand? 

Is  this  the  brand  of  cola  you 
usually  buy? 

We  would  like  to  focus  now  on  your  opinions  of  the  Coca-Cola  (Coke)  brand.  Below 
are  several  items  describing  how  you  might  feel  towards  Coke.  If  the  way  you  feel  about 
Coke  is  well  described  by  one  end  of  the  scale,  you  should  circle  the  number  (a  "1"  or 
a "7")  closest  to  that  adjective.  If  you  feel  one  of  the  ends  of  the  scale  closely  but  not 
perfectly  describes  your  feelings  about  Coke,  you  should  circle  the  "2"  or  the  "6"  on  the 
scale.  Circling  a three  (3)  or  a five  (5)  on  the  scale  indicates  that  you  think  the  closest 
adjective  is  only  slightly  related  to  your  feelings  about  Coke. 

good  brand  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 poor  brand 

high  quality  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 low  quality 
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extremely  satisfying  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

extremely 

unsatisfying 

rewarding  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unrewarding 

worth  the  investment  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

wasted  investment 

really  love  it  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

really  hate  it 

pros  outweigh  cons  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

cons  outwdgh  pros 

exceeds  original 
expectations  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

below  original 
expectations 

meets  my  needs 
exceptionally  well  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

does  not  meet  my 
needs  well  at  all 

We  would  like  to  know  your  intentions  about  using  Coca-Cola  (Coke)  in  the  future. 
Please  refer  to  the  scale  printed  below  in  answering  the  following  questions. 


Extremely 

Extremely 

Unlikely 

Likely 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

How  likely  are  you  to  buy  Coca-Cola  (Coke)  the  next  time  you  buy  cola? 

How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  using  Coca-Cola  one  year  from  now? 

How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  using  Coca-Cola  five  years  from  now? 

If  a brand  other  than  Coca-Cola  offered  a $.50  price  promotion  on  liter  bottles,  how 
likely  would  you  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer?  


10. 


The  following  questions  give  us  an  indication  of  how  much  you  would  stick  by  the  Coca- 
Cola  (Coke)  brand.  Please  use  the  scale  to  indicate  your  agreement  with  each  statement. 
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Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

I would  be  willing  to  testify  about  the  high  quality  of  the  Coke  brand  in  a television 
commercial. 


I would  be  willing  to  try  an  unfamiliar  sports  drink  that  came  out  under  the  Coke  brand 
name.  

If  a competitor  came  out  with  a new  and  improved  version  of  their  cola,  I would  wait 
until  Coke  had  a chance  to  match  this  offering  with  their  own  new  and  improved  cola. 


I would  be  willing  to  pay  a higher  price  for  Coke  than  what  is  charged  now. 
I would  recommend  Coke  to  my  friends.  


Following  is  a series  of  questions  that  explores  your  thoughts  and  feelings  toward  the 
Coca-Cola  (Coke)  brand  in  more  detail.  Some  of  the  items  ask  you  to  consider  what 
kinds  of  things  the  brand  does  or  might  do,  and  to  speculate  on  how  the  brand  is  likely 
to  think  or  feel"  about  a variety  of  issues.  To  answer  these  types  of  questions,  you  have 
to  play  a game  of  sorts.  This  game  requires  you  think  of  the  brand  (or  tlie  company  that 
makes  the  brand)  as  if  it  were  a person.  You  have  to  imagine  that  the  brand  has 
somehow  come  alive  and  assign  personal  characteristics  to  it.  Now,  we  both  know  that 
brands  aren’t  people,  and  that  they  don’t  have  their  own  thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions. 
But,  I’m  asking  you  to  "go  with  the  flow"  and  pretend  that  this  is  the  case.  Try  to  think 
about  interacting  with  the  brand  in  the  same  ways  you  think  about  interacting  with  other 
people. 

Please  tell  us  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  using  the  scale 
provided  below.  Simply  write  in  the  number  from  the  scale  that  best  captures  your 
opinion  toward  the  Coca-Cola  (Coke)  brand  in  the  space  provided  after  each  item. 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

a.  This  brand  has  always  "been  there"  for  me  whenever  I needed  it. 

b.  This  brand  plays  a role  in  helping  me  to  get  done  what  I need  to  get  done. 

c.  I feel  like  something’s  missing  when  I haven’t  used  the  brand  for  awhile. 

d.  I know  a lot  about  this  brand. 


COCA-COLA  (COKE) 
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Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

e.  I am  willing  to  make  small  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  using  this  brand.  

f.  I feel  that  this  brand  and  I were  really  "meant  for  each  other."  

g.  This  brand  takes  good  care  of  me.  

h.  This  brand  and  I have  a lot  in  common.  

i.  It  would  be  disruptive  in  some  ways  if  I had  to  start  all  over  from  scratch  with  another 

brand  from  this  category.  

j.  This  brand  can  count  on  me  to  always  be  there. 

k.  Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  "at  home." 

l.  I feel  as  though  I really  understand  this  brand.  

m.  The  brand  adds  a sense  of  stability  into  my  life.  

n.  I would  be  very  upset  if  I couldn’t  find  the  brand  when  I wanted  it.  

0.  This  brand  shows  a continuing  interest  in  me.  

p.  The  brand’s  image  and  my  self  image  are  similar  in  a lot  of  ways.  

q.  Something  would  be  missing  from  my  life  if  this  brand  wasn’t  around  any  longer. 

r.  I have  made  a pledge  of  sorts  to  stick  with  this  brand.  

s.  I feel  as  though  I have  known  this  brand  forever. 

t.  The  brand  reminds  me  of  who  I am.  

u.  There  are  times  when  I really  long  to  use  this  brand  again.  

V.  This  brand  treats  me  like  an  important  and  valuable  customer.  

w.  The  brand  reminds  me  of  things  I’ve  done  or  places  I’ve  been.  

X.  The  brand  says  a lot  about  the  kind  of  person  I am  or  want  to  be. 

y.  I feel  very  loyal  to  this  brand.  


z. 

aa. 

bb. 

cc. 

dd. 

ee. 

ff. 

gg- 

hh. 

ii. 

jj- 

kk. 

11. 

mm 

nn. 

00. 

pp. 

qq. 

rr. 

ss. 

tt. 

uu. 
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Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

This  brand  plays  an  important  role  in  my  life.  

This  brand  is  reliable  and  dependable.  

I have  feelings  for  this  brand  that  I don’t  have  for  many  other  brands.  

I know  things  about  this  brand  that  many  people  do  not  know.  

This  brand  helps  me  make  a statement  about  what  is  important  to  me  in  life. 
Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  safe  and  secure. 

I am  addicted  to  this  brand  in  some  ways.  

I know  a lot  about  the  company  that  makes  this  brand.  

The  brand  is  a part  of  me.  

I have  a lot  of  respect  for  this  brand. 

I have  at  least  one  fond  memory  that  involves  using  this  brand.  

I have  always  been  faithful  to  this  brand  in  spirit.  

No  other  brand  in  the  category  can  quite  take  the  place  of  this  brand.  

This  brand  is  an  integral  part  of  my  life.  

This  brand  will  always  remind  me  of  a particular  phase  of  my  life.  

I will  stay  with  this  brand  through  good  times  and  bad.  

Every  time  I use  this  brand.  I’m  reminded  of  how  much  I like  and  need  it. 
This  brand  reminds  me  of  what  I was  like  at  a previous  stage  of  my  life. 

I have  a lot  of  faith  in  my  future  with  this  brand. 

The  brand  reminds  me  of  someone  in  my  life.  

I have  really  gotten  used  to  having  this  brand  around.  

This  brand  has  always  been  good  to  me.  
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We  would  like  to  go  through  the  same  series  of  questions  once  more;  this  time  for  the 
Pepsi  brand.  Use  the  items  below  to  tell  us  about  your  general  feelings  toward  Pepsi. 
If  the  way  you  feel  about  Pepsi  is  well  described  by  one  end  of  the  scale,  you  should 
circle  the  number  (a  "1"  or  a "7")  closest  to  that  adjective.  If  you  feel  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  scale  closely  but  not  perfectly  describes  your  feelings  about  Pepsi,  you  should 
circle  the  "2"  or  the  "6"  on  the  scale.  Circling  a three  (3)  or  a five  (5)  on  the  scale 
indicates  that  you  think  the  closest  adjective  is  only  slightly  related  to  your  feelings  about 
Pepsi. 


good  brand  1 

high  quality  1 

extremely  satisfying  1 

rewarding  1 

worth  the  investment  1 


2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 


5 6 7 
5 6 7 
5 6 7 

5 6 7 
5 6 7 


poor  brand 

low  quality 

extremely 

unsatisfying 

unrewarding 

wasted  investment 


really  love  it 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


really  hate  it 


pros  outweigh  cons 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


cons  outwei^  pros 


exceeds  original 
expectations 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


below  original 
expectations 


meets  my  needs 
exceptionally  well 


2 


3 4 5 6 7 


does  not  me^  my 
needs  well  at  all 


We  would  like  to  know  your  intentions  about  using  Pepsi  in  the  future.  Please  refer  to 
the  scale  printed  below  in  answering  the  following  questions. 


Extremely 

Extremely 

Unlikely 

Likely 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

How  likely  are  you  to  buy  Pepsi  the  next  time  you  buy  cola?  

How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  using  Pepsi  one  year  from  now? 

How  likely  is  it  that  you  will  be  using  Pepsi  five  years  from  now? 

If  a brand  other  than  Pepsi  offered  a $.50  price  promotion  on  liter  bottles,  how  likely 
would  you  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer?  


14. 
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The  following  questions  give  us  an  indication  of  how  much  you  would  stick  by  the  Pepsi 
brand.  Please  use  the  scale  to  indicate  your  agreement  with  each  statement. 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

I would  be  willing  to  testify  about  the  high  quality  of  the  Pepsi  brand  in  a television 
commercial. 


I would  be  willing  to  try  an  unfamiliar  sports  drink  that  came  out  under  the  Pepsi  brand 
name.  

If  a competitor  came  out  with  a new  and  improved  version  of  their  cola,  I would  wait 
until  Pepsi  had  a chance  to  match  this  offering  with  their  own  new  and  improved  cola. 


I would  be  willing  to  pay  a higher  price  for  Pepsi  than  what  is  charged  now. 
I would  recommend  Pepsi  to  my  friends.  


Following  is  a series  of  questions  that  explores  your  thoughts  and  feelings  toward  the 
Pepsi  brand  in  more  detail.  Again,  some  of  tlie  items  ask  you  to  consider  what  kinds  of 
things  the  brand  does  or  might  do,  and  to  speculate  on  how  the  brand  is  likely  to  "think 
or  feel  about  a variety  of  issues.  As  before,  when  answering  these  types  of  questions, 
try  to  think  of  the  brand  (or  the  company  that  makes  the  brand)  as  if  it  were  a person. 
Try  to  think  about  interacting  with  the  brand  in  the  same  ways  you  think  about  interacting 
with  other  people. 

Please  tell  us  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  using  the  scale 
provided  below.  Simply  write  in  the  number  from  tlie  scale  that  best  captures  your 
opinion  toward  the  Pepsi  brand  in  the  space  provided  after  each  item. 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

This  brand  has  always  "been  there"  for  me  whenever  I needed  it. 


b.  This  brand  plays  a role  in  helping  me  to  get  done  what  I need  to  get  done. 

c.  I feel  like  something’s  missing  when  I haven’t  used  the  brand  for  awhile. 

d.  I know  a lot  about  this  brand. 

e.  I am  willing  to  make  small  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  using  this  brand. 


PEPSI 
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Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

f.  I feel  that  this  brand  and  I were  really  "meant  for  each  other."  

g.  This  brand  takes  good  care  of  me.  

h.  This  brand  and  I have  a lot  in  common.  

i.  It  would  be  disruptive  in  some  ways  if  I had  to  start  all  over  from  scratch  with  another 

brand  from  this  category.  

j.  This  brand  can  count  on  me  to  always  be  there. 

k.  Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  "at  home." 

l.  I feel  as  though  I really  understand  this  brand.  

m.  The  brand  adds  a sense  of  stability  into  my  life.  

n.  I would  be  very  upset  if  I couldn’t  find  the  brand  when  I wanted  it. 

0.  This  brand  shows  a continuing  interest  in  me.  

p.  The  brand’s  image  and  my  self  image  are  similar  in  a lot  of  ways.  

q.  Something  would  be  missing  from  my  life  if  this  brand  wasn’t  around  any  longer. 

r.  I have  made  a pledge  of  sorts  to  stick  with  this  brand.  

s.  I feel  as  though  I have  known  this  brand  forever. 

t.  The  brand  reminds  me  of  who  I am.  

u.  There  are  times  when  I really  long  to  use  this  brand  again.  

V.  This  brand  treats  me  like  an  important  and  valuable  customer. 

w.  The  brand  reminds  me  of  things  I’ve  done  or  places  I’ve  been.  

X.  The  brand  says  a lot  about  the  kind  of  person  I am  or  want  to  be. 

y.  I feel  very  loyal  to  this  brand.  

z.  This  brand  plays  an  important  role  in  my  life.  
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aa. 

bb. 

cc. 

dd. 

ee. 

ff. 

gg- 

hh. 

ii. 

jj- 

kk. 

11. 

mm 

nn. 
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pp. 

qq- 

rr. 

ss. 

tt. 

uu. 


PEPSI 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 , 2 

3 

4 

5 

This  brand  is  reliable  and  dependable.  

I have  feelings  for  this  brand  that  I don’t  have  for  many  other  brands.  

I know  things  about  this  brand  that  many  people  do  not  know. 

This  brand  helps  me  make  a statement  about  what  is  important  to  me  in  life. 

Using  this  brand  somehow  makes  me  feel  safe  and  secure.  

I am  addicted  to  this  brand  in  some  ways.  

I know  a lot  about  the  company  that  makes  this  brand.  

The  brand  is  a part  of  me.  

I have  a lot  of  respect  for  this  brand.  

I have  at  least  one  fond  memory  that  involves  using  this  brand.  

I have  always  been  faithful  to  this  brand  in  spirit.  

No  other  brand  in  the  category  can  quite  take  the  place  of  this  brand.  

This  brand  is  an  integral  part  of  my  life.  

This  brand  will  always  remind  me  of  a particular  phase  of  my  life.  

I will  stay  with  this  brand  through  good  times  and  bad.  

Every  time  I use  this  brand.  I’m  reminded  of  how  much  I like  and  need  it. 

This  brand  reminds  me  of  what  I was  like  at  a previous  stage  of  my  life.  

I have  a lot  of  faith  in  my  future  with  this  brand.  

The  brand  reminds  me  of  someone  in  my  life.  

I have  really  gotten  used  to  having  this  brand  around.  

This  brand  has  always  been  good  to  me.  


Now  we  are  going  to  shift  gears  from  asking  questions  about  products  and  brands  to 
asking  questions  about  you.  Below  is  a list  of  eight  values  or  personal  states  of  being 
that  you  may  seek  in  the  course  of  your  life.  Please  rank  order  the  values  in  terms  of 
how  important  they  are  to  you,  personally.  Place  a " 1"  in  the  blank  beside  the  one  value 
you  consider  most  important,  a "2"  next  to  the  second  most  important  value,  and  so  on, 
with  an  "8"  beside  the  value  you  consider  as  least  important  in  your  life. 

Self-respect 

Security 

Warm  relationships  with  others 

Sense  of  accomplishment  and  lasting  contribution 

Self-Fulfillment 

Sense  of  belonging 

Being  well -respected 

Fun,  enjoyment,  and  excitement  in  life 


Below  is  a list  of  statements  reflecting  how  you  might  feel  toward  interacting  with  other 
people.  Please  tell  us  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  using  the 
scale  provided  below.  Simply  write  in  the  number  from  the  scale  that  best  captures  your 
opinion  in  the  space  provided  after  each  item. 


Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

I am  very  motivated  to  maintain  relationships  with  the  people  I come  to  know.  

Each  year,  I try  to  make  as  many  new  friends  as  I can. 

I feel  compelled  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  people  I meet  over  the  years.  

I am  reluctant  to  talk  about  my  personal  life  to  people  I don’t  know  well. 

There  is  a small  circle  of  people  among  the  many  I have  come  in  contact  with  that  I would 
consider  my  "close  friends."  

I can  t see  how  my  core  group  of  friends  will  ever  change  over  the  course  of  my  life. 


I spend  a lot  of  my  free  time  meeting  new  people  and  getting  to  know  what  they  would  be 
like  as  friends.  

I have  more  friends  than  most  of  the  people  I know.  
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Strongly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Agree 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

I.  I generally  view  myself  as  a person  who  is  very  interested  in  establishing  relationships  with 

others.  

J.  As  a rule,  I am  not  terribly  interested  in  maintaining  friendships  with  the  people  I have  met. 

K.  Other  people  are  the  source  of  my  greatest  pleasures  and  pains. 

L.  It  seems  that  I move  through  my  life  "collecting"  friendships  all  along  the  way.  

M.  I am  extremely  interested  in  knowing  what  makes  people  tick. 

N.  I am  greatly  influenced  by  the  moods  of  the  people  I am  with.  

O.  I would  rather  think  about  a personal  problem  by  myself  than  discuss  it  with  others. 

P.  I would  say  that  my  friends  work  harder  at  maintaining  their  relationships  with  me  than  I 

do  with  them.  

Q.  I don’t  have  many  "really  close"  friends,  and  the  friendships  I do  have,  I deliberately  try  to 

keep  at  a relatively  superficial  level.  

R.  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  my  group  of  friends  completely  changed  each  time  I moved  or  got 

a new  job.  

In  conclusion.  Just  a few  final  items  to  help  us  in  classifying  your  responses.  Remember,  your 

information  will  remain  completely  confidential. 

18.  Your  age:  years 

19.  Your  gender:  male  female 

20.  Total  number  of  years  of  education  you  have  completed:  


APPENDIX  D 

SURVEY  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  TEST  OF  BRQ  AS  A MODERATOR  OF 
REACTIONS  TO  BRAND  TRANSGRESSIONS 


FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  ON  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SOFT  DRINKS 

Subject  #:  

Once  again,  I thank  you  in  advance  for  your  participation  in  this  survey.  This  is  the  last  survey 
you  will  be  asked  to  complete.  I would  like  to  remind  you  that  all  information  you  provide  will 
be  kept  completely  confidential.  You  will  receive  your  extra  credit  points  upon  my  receipt  of 
this  final  questionnaire  and  the  completed  set  from  your  parents.  I suggest  that  you  CALL 
YOUR  PARENTS  AND  REMIND  THEM  TO  FILL  OUT  AND  RETURN  THEIR 
QUESTIONNAIRES  if  you  would  like  to  guarantee  your  extra  credit. 

This  survey  is  a bit  different  from  the  first.  It  concerns  company  decisions  and  actions  that  have 
the  potential  to  be  troublesome  or  problematic  for  the  consumer  or  for  society  as  a whole.  This 
includes  controversial  situations  that  companies  get  themselves  into  and  questionable  decisions 
that  brand  managers  make  in  designing  or  marketing  their  products.  For  example,  think  about 
the  following  events  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  news: 

0 Tests  of  Perrier  Natural  Spring  Water  reveal  high  levels  of 
pollutants  and  contaminants; 

0 Ford  F-10  pickup  truck  series  recalled  after  news  report  of  the 
fire  hazard  risk  associated  with  side-mounted  fuel  tanks; 

0 Reebok  donates  $25,000  to  help  defray  costs  incurred  in 
defending  Tonya  Harding  in  her  assault  case; 

0 Members  of  the  National  Organization  for  Women  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
boycott  orange  Juice  in  reaction  to  The  Florida  Citrus 
Commission’s  decision  to  use  Rush  Limbaugh  as  spokesperson; 

0 Even  something  as  simple  as  Ivory  removing  its  white  liquid 
detergent  from  the  market  and  replacing  it  with  a clear  detergent, 
or  Crayola  Corporation  retiring  eight  of  its  original  crayon 
colors  can  generate  quite  a response  from  consumers. 

Now,  some  of  these  events  are  clearly  more  serious  than  others:  the  decision  to  discontinue 
production  of  your  favorite  Crayola  crayon  color,  for  example,  may  not  seem  as  serious  to  you 
as  Ford  s decision  to  market  a potentially  dangerous  truck.  While  differing  in  their  significance, 
these  events  can  have  an  impact  on  your  life  as  a consumer,  however,  and  it  is  an  assessment  of 
this  impact  that  we  are  after.  We  are  interested  in  your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  these 
potentially  controversial  situations  that  involve  companies  and  brands,  and  the  likely  responses 
you  would  have  upon  encountering  them  in  your  everyday  life. 

Please  take  time  to  complete  the  attached  survey  in  a thoughtful  manner.  You  may  return  your 
completed  survey  to  the  box  in  front  of  my  office  in  125G  Bryan  Hall.  I MUST  RECEIVE  THIS 
SURVEY  BACK  BY  FRIDAY  MARCH  18.  Should  you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  I 
(Susan  Fournier)  can  be  reached  in  my  office  (904-392-0161  ext.  1230)  or  at  home  (904-376- 
5181). 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  ON  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SOFT  DRINKS 

Subject  #:  

Once  again,  I thank  you  in  advance  for  your  participation  in  this  survey.  This  is  the  last  survey 
you  will  be  asked  to  complete.  Your  son/daughter  will  receive  his/her  extra  credit  points  upon 
my  receipt  of  this  final  questionnaire.  I would  like  to  remind  you  that  all  information  you 
provide  will  be  kept  completely  confidential. 

This  survey  is  a bit  different  from  the  first.  It  concerns  company  decisions  and  actions  that  have 
the  potential  to  be  troublesome  or  problematic  for  the  consumer  or  for  society  as  a whole.  This 
includes  controversial  situations  that  companies  get  themselves  into  and  questionable  decisions 
that  brand  managers  make  in  designing  or  marketing  their  products.  For  example,  think  about 
the  following  events  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  news: 

0 Tests  of  Perrier  bottled  spring  water  reveal  high  levels  of 
pollutants  and  contaminants; 

0 Ford  F-10  pickup  truck  series  recalled  after  news  report  of  the 
fire  hazard  risk  associated  with  side-mounted  fuel  tanks; 

0 Reebok  donates  $25,000  to  help  defray  costs  incurred  in 
defending  Tonya  Harding  in  her  assault  case; 

0 Members  of  the  National  Organization  for  Women  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
boycott  orange  juice  in  reaction  to  The  Florida  Citrus 
Commission’s  decision  to  use  Rush  Limbaugh  as  spokesperson; 

0 Even  something  as  simple  as  Ivory  removing  its  white  liquid 
dishwashing  detergent  from  the  market  and  replacing  it  with  a 
clear  detergent,  or  Crayola  Corporation  retiring  eight  of  its 
original  crayon  colors  can  generate  quite  a consumer  response! 

Now,  some  of  these  events  are  clearly  more  serious  than  others:  the  decision  to  discontinue 
production  of  your  favorite  Crayola  crayon  color,  for  example,  may  not  seem  as  serious  to  you 
as  Ford  s decision  to  market  a potentially  dangerous  truck.  While  differing  in  their  significance, 
these  events  can  have  an  impact  on  your  life  as  a consumer,  however,  and  it  is  an  assessment  of 
this  impact  that  we  are  after.  We  are  interested  in  your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  these 
potentially  controversial  situations  that  involve  companies  and  brands,  and  the  likely  responses 
you  would  have  upon  encountering  them  in  your  everyday  life. 

Please  take  time  to  complete  the  attached  survey  at  your  earliest  convenience.  For  it  to  be 
usable,  THIS  SURVEY  MUST  BE  RETURNED  TO  BE  BY  FRIDAY  MARCH  25.  When  you 
have  finished  the  survey,  simply  return  it  to  me  in  the  enclosed  postage  paid  envelope.  Should 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  I can  be  reached  in  my  office  (904-392-0161  ext.  1230) 
or  at  home  (904-376-5181).  Thanks  again  for  your  help. 


Susan  Fournier,  Department  of  Marketing 
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General  Instructions.  As  we  mentioned  in  the  cover  letter,  we  are  interested  in  your  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  potentially  controversial  situations  that  involve  companies  and  brands,  and  the 
responses  you  would  have  upon  encountering  them  in  your  everyday  life.  We  will  expose  you 
to  three  such  events  and  ask  you  detailed  questions  regarding  your  likely  reactions  to  them.  The 
three  events  will  be  described  in  brief  paragraphs  to  follow.  The  first  situation  you  respond  to 
is  one  that  you  might  be  familiar  with  from  past  experience.  It  concerns  a faulty  birth  control 
device  marketed  by  the  A.  H.  Robins  company  in  the  1970s.  We  ask  that  you  carefully  read  the 
paragraph  description  twice  so  that  you  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  before  detailing  your 
responses  to  it.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considered  responses. 


"A.  H.  Robins  and  the  Marketing  of  the  Faulty  Daikon  Shield" 

The  A.H.  Robins  Company  is  a major  manufacturer  of  mass-marketed  prescription  and  non- 
prescription drugs  known  best  for  its  Robitussin  cough  syrups.  In  1970,  the  firm  bought  the 
rights  to  a newly  developed  intrauterine  birth  control  device  (lUD)  known  as  the  Daikon  Shield. 
Sensing  an  urgent  need  to  enter  the  market  before  it  became  flooded  with  competitors,  the  Robins 
company  launched  the  Daikon  Shield  into  national  distribution  Just  six  months  after  acquiring  the 
rights  to  it.  Because  the  device  was  not  classified  as  a drug,  the  manufacturer  did  not  have  to 
file  a report  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  demonstrating  that  it  had  developed  a safe 
product  backed  by  extensive  clinical  and  animal  testing.  The  product  was  launched  in  January 
of  1971  despite  some  quality  control  problems  in  manufacturing  production,  which  were  deemed 
by  corporate  managers  "not  to  be  particularly  serious."  Over  the  next  fourteen  years,  TTie  A. 
H.  Robins  Company  sold  four  million  Daikon  Shield  lUDs  in  80  countries  around  the  world 
despite  continuous  feedback  from  physicians  regarding  the  device’s  safety.  As  a result,  thousands 
of  women  suffered  serious  damage  from  the  Shield:  enduring  problems  from  pelvic  infection  to 
sterility,  miscarriage,  and  even  death.  By  1984,  with  4,300  law  suits  pending  against  them,  A. 
H.  Robins  was  finally  taken  to  district  court  in  Minneapolis. 


How  would  you  describe  the  A.  H.  Robins  situation  on  the  dimensions  listed  below? 
Please  circle  the  number  that  best  captures  your  perceptions. 

The  Daikon  Shield  scenario  described  above  is: 

important 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

unimportant 

serious 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

not  serious 

harmless 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

dangerous 

a big  deal 
reversible 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

no  big  deal 
irreversible 

in  its  effects 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

effects 

easy  to  ignore 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

hard  to  ignore 
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Instructions'.  Now  we  will  go  on  to  another  situation,  this  one  fictitious  in  nature.  This  situation 
is  fictitious  in  that  it  represents  speculation  on  our  part  regarding  the  types  of  circumstances  that 
companies  might  get  themselves  involved  with  in  the  future.  While  it  may  be  easy  to  give 
responses  to  a situation  with  which  you  have  had  actual  experience,  reacting  to  a situation  that 
has  not  truly  occurred  is  perhaps  a bit  more  difficult.  In  order  to  respond  to  an  invented 
situation,  you  need  to  pause  for  a moment  after  reading  the  description  and  try  to  put  yourself 
in  the  situation  described.  Try  to  imagine  the  reactions  you  would  have  IF  THE  EVENT 
DESCRIBED  WERE  TO  TRULY  HAPPEN  IN  REAL  LIFE.  Just  answer  the  series  of  questions 
that  follow  regarding  your  likely  thoughts  and  responses  if  you  were  to  learn  about  the  event 
today. 

Remember,  we  ask  that  you  carefully  read  the  paragraph  description  twice  so  that  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  situation  before  detailing  your  responses  to  it.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
considered  responses. 


"Coke  Called  Before  the  FTC  to  Discuss  Advertising  Practices  with  Children" 

(UPI  Washington  D.C.)  The  Coca-Cola  Corporation  was  summoned  today  to  appear 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to  discuss  their  advertising  practices 
involving  children.  The  FTC  was  spurred  to  action  after  receiving  over  5,000  letters  of 
complaint  from  concerned  parents  around  the  country. 

The  parents  were  reacting  to  Coke’s  advertising  on  Saturday  morning  television.  Each 
week,  the  Coke  Corporation  buys  a full  ten  minutes  of  advertising  space  on  each  of  the 
three  major  networks,  exposing  child  viewers  to  well  over  3,000  Coke  television 
advertisements  in  the  course  of  a year.  The  content  of  Coke’s  new  advertising  campaign 
apparently  sparked  the  latest  wave  of  outburst.  Children,  parents  claim,  are  being 
bombarded  with  highly  attractive  and  colorful  ads  that  encourage  them  to  drink  Coke  as 
a morning  wake-up  beverage.  The  advertisements  use  the  popular  animated  cartoon 
character,  Barney,  as  spokesperson  for  the  brand.  The  commercial  opens  with  Barney’s 
mother  trying  to  rouse  the  dinosaur  from  his  bed.  A sleepy  and  reluctant  Barney  heads 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen  and  opens  the  refrigerator,  his  eyes  mere  slits  closed  against 
the  morning  light.  Barney  takes  a frosty  can  of  Coke  out  of  the  fridge,  flips  the  top,  and 
downs  the  soda  in  no  time  flat.  Enhanced  graphics  highlight  Barney’s  eyes  opening 
wide,  his  smile  broadening.  The  camera  closes  in  on  Barney’s  feet  which  are  now 
shuffling  to  the  music.  In  the  next  scene,  Barney  says  goodbye  to  his  Mom  and  dances 
happily  outside  to  Join  his  friends  in  the  playground.  Parents  claim  that  the  advertising 
is  harmful  to  children  in  that  it  encourages  them  to  forego  healthy  morning  beverages 
such  as  fruit  Juice  in  favor  of  nutritionally-questionable  cola  beverages.  Lawyers  for  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  say  they  can  effectively  deny  these  charges. 
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2.  What  thoughts  and  feelings  would  you  have  about  the  Coca-Cola  company  or  the  Coke 
brand  if  you  read  about  the  event  described  above  in  the  morning  newspaper? 


3.  What  would  be  your  likely  reactions  if  this  situation  were  to  take  place  in  real  life? 


4.  How  does  Coke’s  decision  to  air  this  children’s  advertising  campaign  make  you  feel? 
Please  circle  the  number  that  best  captures  your  reactions  on  each  of  the  dimensions 
listed  below. 


angry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

pleased 

aggravated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

soothed 

disgusted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

delighted 

betrayed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

supported 

honored 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

violated 

disappointed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

fulfilled 

5.  We  would  like  to  focus  on  how  the  Coke  advertising  situation  described  above  would 
affect  your  opinions  of  the  Coke  brand.  Below  are  several  items  describing  how  you 
might  feel  toward  Coke  after  hearing  about  the  decision  described  above.  For  each  item, 
please  circle  the  number  that  best  describes  your  after-the-fact  evaluation  of  the  brand. 

Given  the  decision  described  above,  my  after-the-fact  evaluation  of  the  Coke  brand: 


good 

high 

quality 

extremely 

unsatisfying 

wasted 

investment 

really  hate  it 

beyond  my 

expectations 


1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 


4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 


7 poor 

low 

7 quality 

extremely 
7 satisfying 

worthwhile 
7 investment 

7 love  it 

below  ex- 
7 pectations 
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6.  Try  to  imagine  the  responses  you  would  have  if  the  advertising  situation  described  on 
page  2 were  to  truly  happen.  Below  are  several  questions  about  the  likelihood  of  you 
experiencing  different  reactions  to  news  of  this  decision.  For  each,  please  write  in  the 
number  from  the  scale  that  best  reflects  the  likelihood  of  you  having  that  particular 
response. 


Extremely 

Extremely 

Unlikely 

Likely 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Given  Coke’s  controversial  children’s  advertising  campaign,  how  likely  would  you  be 
to  purchase  the  Coke  brand  the  next  time  you  purchased  a cola? 

Given  Coke’s  decision  to  air  the  campaign,  how  likely  would  you  be  to  purchase  the 
Coke  brand  again  in  the  future?  

Upon  learning  of  Coke’s  decision  to  air  the  children’s  advertising  campaign,  how  likely 
would  you  be  to  stop  using  the  Coke  brand  immediately  and  never  go  back  to  it? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  allow  advertisers  to  use  your  name  in  a commercial  about 
the  high  quality  of  the  Coke  brand  after  learning  of  this  situation?  

After  learning  of  this  situation,  how  likely  would  you  be  to  recommend  Coke  to  a 
friend? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  forgive  the  Coke  company  for  running  this  campaign? 


How  likely  would  you  be  to  give  Coke  a second  chance?  

How  likely  would  you  be  to  hold  this  event  against  the  Coke  brand  in  some  way? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Coke  Company  to  tell  them  how  the 
news  made  you  feel?  

How  likely  would  you  be  to  stick  by  Coke  until  the  situation  was  cleared  up? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  talk  to  your  friends  about  the  situation  described  above? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  participate  in  a boycott  of  the  Coke  company  organized  in 
response  to  this  event?  
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7.  Given  Coke  s advertising  decision,  how  would  you  allocate  your  next  ten  cola  purchases 
across  the  following  brands? 

for  Coke 

for  Pepsi 

for  some  other  cola  brand 

TOTAL=10 


8.  The  paragraphs  below  describe  different  possible  effects  the  children’s  advertising  event 
might  have  on  your  thoughts  and  feelings  toward  the  Coke  brand.  Using  the  scale 
provided  below,  please  tell  us  how  well  each  paragraph  describes  your  likely  reaction 
to  the  event. 


Does  Not  Describe 

Perfectly 

My 

Describes  My 

Feelings  At  All 

Feelings 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

What  happened  would  not  really  affect  my  feelings  about  the  Coke  brand  in  any  way. 


What  happened  would  really  change  my  entire  opinion  about  Coke.  After  hearing  about 
this  event,  I would  have  to  completely  rethink  my  feelings  toward  the  brand. 

I guess  I would  have  to  chalk  this  one  up  against  Coke.  While  before  I would  have 
rated  the  Coke  brand  highly,  this  event  would  take  the  brand  down  a notch  in  my  mind. 


9.  How  would  you  describe  the  Coke  children’s  advertising  situation  on  the  dimensions 
listed  below?  Please  circle  the  number  that  best  captures  your  perceptions  on  each 
dimension. 

The  Coke  advertising  situation  described  above  is: 


important  1 

unbelievable  1 

serious  1 

unexpected  1 

relevant  to  me  1 


2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 


5 6 7 
5 6 7 
5 6 7 
5 6 7 
5 6 7 


unimportant 
believable 
not  serious 
no  real  surprise 
not  relevant 
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The  Coke  advertising  situation  described  above: 


likely  to  happen  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unlikely  to 

happen 

harmless  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

dangerous 

easy  to  ignore 

hard  to  ignore 

or  overlook  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

or  overlook 

unforgettable  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

memorable 

reversible  in  its 

irreversible  in 

its  effects  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

its  effects 

familiar  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unfamiliar 

a big  deal  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

no  big  deal 

fairly  obvious 

totally  up-in- 

in  its 

the-air  regard- 

conclusions 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ing  end  results 

temporary 

long-lasting 

in  its  effects  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

in  its  effects 

affects  my  life 

doesn’t  affect  my 

in  some  way  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

life  in  any  way 

likely  to  happen 

not  likely  to 

with  other 

happen  with 

brands  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

other  brands 

a cause  of  concern 

a concern 

for  isolated 

for  society 

individuals  only  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

as  a whole 

10.  Pause  and  reflect  for  a moment  on  what  probably  caused  the  Coke  children’s  advertising 
situation  to  happen.  The  items  below  concern  your  impressions  about  the  reason  or 
cause  of  the  event.  Circle  the  numbers  on  the  scales  below  that  capture  your  perceptions 
of  the  cause  underlying  the  event.  Remember,  it  is  the  reason  or  cause  of  the  event  that 
you  are  judging. 


a.  To  what  extent  does  the  cause  of  the  event  rest  in  the  company’s  hands? 
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c^^sed  not  caused 

entirely  by  company 

by  company  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 at  all 


b.  How  much  control  did  the  company  have  over  this  whether  the  event  happened 
or  not? 

absolutely  no 

total  control  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 control 


c.  How  responsible  was  the  company  for  the  occurrence  of  this  event? 

totally  not  at  all 

responsible  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 responsible 

d.  Did  the  company  intentionally  engage  in  this  event? 

intentional  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 not  intentional 


e.  Is  it  likely  that  another  problem  similar  to  this  will  arise  again  in  Coke’s  future? 

extremely  extremely 

likely  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 unlikely 

f.  When  you  think  about  what  caused  this  event  to  happen,  do  you  think  other  areas 
of  the  company’s  performance  will  likely  be  affected  as  well? 

effects  very  effects 

isolated  to  this  very 

situation  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 wide-ranging 
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INSTRUCTIONS:  Now  we  will  go  on  to  the  final  situation,  this  one  fictitious  in  nature  as  well. 
Remember,  in  order  to  respond  to  this  invented  situation,  you  need  to  pause  for  a moment  after 
reading  the  description  and  try  to  put  yourself  in  the  situation  described.  Try  to  imagine  tlie 
reactions  you  would  have  IF  THE  EVENT  DESCRIBED  WERE  TO  TRULY  HAPPEN  IN 
REAL  LIFE.  Just  answer  the  series  of  questions  that  follows  regarding  your  likely  thoughts  and 
responses  if  you  were  to  read  about  the  event  described  below  in  today’s  newspaper. 

Remember,  we  ask  that  you  carefully  read  the  paragraph  description  twice  so  that  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  situation  before  detailing  your  responses  to  it.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
considered  responses. 


"Pepsi  Replaced  With  New  Formula" 

The  managers  at  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company  in  Atlanta  were  dismayed  at  the  continuous 
loss  of  market  share  the  Pepsi  brand  had  experienced  over  the  1991-1993  period. 
Trying  to  diagnose  the  problem,  the  company  conducted  several  surveys  on  consumer 
safisfaction  with  the  brand.  All  the  research  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion:  Pepsi 
drinkers  were  becoming  bored  with  the  Pepsi  product.  Consumer’s  ratings  on  taste, 
flavor,  thirst-quenching  ability,  sweetness,  and  carbonation  level  were  in  steady  decline! 
Trends  toward  healthier  beverages  were  also  evident:  consumers  repeatedly  registered 
preferences  for  drinks  with  natural  colors  and  sweeteners,  and  lower  caffeine  content  — 
all  attributes  that  Pepsi  did  not  provide. 

The  Pepsi  R&D  team  immediately  began  development  of  a new  Pepsi  formula  that  could 
better  meet  consumer  s desires.  The  winning  new  formula  used  all  natural  ingredients. 
It  was  clear  in  color  and  had  only  one-third  the  amount  of  caffeine  as  regular  Pepsi. 
The  product  also  had  a much  less  sweet  taste  than  the  original  version,  as  artificial 
sweeteners  and  corn  syrups  were  replaced  with  refined  honey.  Believing  that  the  new 
formulation  would  better  meet  consumer’s  changing  needs  and  desires,  Pepsi-Cola 
managers  decided  to  remove  all  existing  versions  of  Pepsi  from  the  market  and  replace 
them  completely  with  new  reformulated  Pepsi.  Within  one  week’s  time,  consumers 
looking  for  regular  Pepsi  in  supermarkets,  restaurants,  or  vending  machines  learned  that 
the  traditional  Pepsi  formula  was  no  longer  available  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  buy  the 
Pepsi  brand,  only  new  reformulated  Pepsi  could  be  purchased. 

On  your  next  shopping  trip,  you  pick  up  a frosty  cold  six  pack  of  New  Pepsi.  You  are 
pretty  anxious  to  taste  it  and  are  looking  forward  to  it  being  very  enjoyable.  When  you 
get  home,  you  pull  the  tab  off  the  can  and  take  a long  drink.  You  are  immediately 
disappointed  in  the  product  and  realize  that  you  don’t  like  it  nearly  as  much  as  the 
original  Pepsi  formula  which,  you  Just  remembered,  is  no  longer  available  on  the 
market. 
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11.  What  thoughts  and  feelings  would  you  have  about  the  Pepsi-Cola  company  or  the  Pepsi 
brand  if  you  read  about  the  event  described  above  in  the  morning  newspaper? 


12.  What  would  be  your  likely  reactions  if  this  situation  were  to  take  place  in  real  life? 


13.  How  does  Pepsi-Cola’s  decision  to  change  their  basic  product  make  you  feel?  Please 
circle  the  number  that  best  captures  your  reactions  on  each  of  the  dimensions  below. 


angry 

aggravated 

disgusted 

betrayed 

honored 

disappointed 


1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 


4 5 6 
4 5 6 
4 5 6 
4 5 6 
4 5 6 
4 5 6 


7 pleased 

7 soothed 

7 delighted 

7 supported 

7 violated 

7 fulfilled 


14.  We  would  like  to  focus  on  how  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company  decision  described  above  would 
affect  your  opinions  of  the  Pepsi  brand.  Below  are  several  items  describing  how  you 
might  feel  toward  Pepsi  after  hearing  about  the  decision  above.  For  each  item,  please 
circle  the  number  that  best  describes  your  after-the-fact  evaluation  of  the  brand. 


Given  the  decision  described  above,  my  after-the-fact  evaluation  of  the  Pepsi  brand: 


good  1 2 

high  quality  1 2 

extremely 

unsatisfying  1 2 

wasted 

investment  1 2 

really  hate  it  1 2 

beyond 

expectations  1 2 


3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 


7 poor 

7 low  quality 

extremely 
7 satisfying 

woth  while 
7 investment 

7 really  love  it 

below 

7 expectations 
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15.  Try  to  imagine  the  responses  you  would  have  if  the  Pepsi  reformulation  described  above 
were  to  truly  happen.  Below  are  several  questions  about  the  likelihood  of  you 
experiencing  different  reactions  to  news  of  this  decision.  For  each,  please  write  in  the 
number  from  the  scale  that  best  reflects  the  likelihood  of  you  having  that  particular 
response. 


Extremely 

Extremely 

Unlikely 

Likely 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Given  Pepsi’s  decision  to  reformulate  their  basic  product,  how  likely  would  you  be  to 
purchase  the  Pepsi  brand  the  next  time  you  purchased  a cola? 

Given  Pepsi’s  decision  to  reformulate  their  basic  product,  how  likely  would  you  be  to 
purchase  the  Pepsi  brand  again  in  the  future?  

Upon  learning  of  Pepsi’s  decision  to  reformulate,  how  likely  would  you  be  to  stop  using 
the  Pepsi  brand  immediately  and  never  go  back  to  it?  

How  likely  would  you  be  to  allow  advertisers  to  use  your  name  in  a commercial  about 
the  high  quality  of  the  Pepsi  brand  after  learning  of  the  product  reformulation  decision? 


After  learning  of  this  decision,  how  likely  would  you  be  to  recommend  Pepsi  to  a 
friend?  

How  likely  would  you  be  to  forgive  the  Pepsi-Cola  company  for  making  this  decision? 


How  likely  would  you  be  to  give  the  company  a second  chance?  _ 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  hold  this  event  against  Pepsi  in  some  way? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company  to  tell  them  how 
the  news  made  you  feel? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  stick  by  Pepsi  until  the  situation  was  cleared  up? 

How  likely  would  you  be  to  talk  to  your  friends  about  the  situation  described  above? 


How  likely  would  you  be  to  participate  in  a boycott  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  company 
organized  in  response  to  this  event?  
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16.  Given  Pepsi’s  product  reformulation  decision,  how  would  you  allocate  your  next  ten  cola 
purchases  across  the  following  brands? 

for  Coke 

for  Pepsi 

for  some  other  cola  brand 

TOTAL  =10 


17.  The  paragraphs  below  describe  different  possible  effects  the  event  described  on  page  7 
might  have  on  your  thoughts  and  feelings  toward  the  Pepsi-Cola  brand.  Using  the  scale 
provided  below,  please  tell  us  how  well  each  paragraph  describes  your  likely  reaction 
to  the  event. 


Does  Not  Describe 

Perfectly 

My 

Describes  My 

Feelings  At  All 

Feelings 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

What  happened  would  not  really  affect  my  feelings  about  the  Pepsi  brand  in  any  way. 


What  happened  would  really  change  my  entire  opinion  about  Pepsi.  After  hearing  about 
this  event,  I would  have  to  completely  rethink  my  feelings  toward  the  brand. 

I guess  I would  have  to  chalk  this  one  up  against  Pepsi.  While  before  I would  have 
rated  the  Pepsi  brand  highly,  this  event  would  take  the  brand  down  a notch  in  my  mind. 


18.  How  would  you  describe  the  Pepsi  situation  described  on  page  7 on  the  dimensions  listed 
below?  Please  circle  the  number  that  best  captures  your  perceptions  on  each  dimension. 


The  Pepsi-Cola  product  reformulation  situation  described  above: 


important  1 2 

unbelievable  1 2 

serious  1 2 

unexpected  1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 
3 4 5 6 7 


unimportant 
believable 
not  serious 
no  real  surprise 
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The  Pepsi-Cola  product  reformulation  situation  described  above: 


relevant  to  me  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

no  concern  to  me 

likely  to  happen  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unlikely 

harmless  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

dangerous 

easy  to  ignore 
or  overlook  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

hard  to  ignore 
or  overlook 

unforgettable  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

memorable 

reversible 

in  its  effects  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

irreversible 
in  its  effects 

familiar  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

unfamiliar 

a big  deal  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

no  big  deal 

fairly  obvious  in 
its 

conclusions  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

totally  up-in- 
the  air  regard- 
ing end  results 

temporary 

in  its  effects  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

long-lasting 
in  its  effects 

affects  my  life 
in  some  way  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

doesn’t  affect 
my  life  at  all 

likely  to  happen 
with  other 

brands  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not  likely  to 
happen  with 
other  brands 

a cause  of  concern 
for  isolated 
individuals  only  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a concern 
for  society 
as  a whole 

19.  Pause  and  reflect  tor  a moment  on  what  probably  caused  the  Pepsi  situation  described 
on  page  7 to  happen.  The  items  below  concern  your  impressions  about  the  reason  or 
cause  of  the  event.  Circle  the  numbers  on  the  scales  below  that  capture  your  perceptions 
of  the  cause  underlying  the  event.  Remember,  it  is  the  reason  or  cause  of  the  event  that 
you  are  judging. 
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a.  To  what  extent  does  the  cause  of  the  event  rest  in  the  company’s  hands? 

not  caused 

caused  entirely  5y  company 

by  company  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 at  all 


b.  How  much  control  did  the  company  have  over  this  whether  the  event  happened 
or  not? 

absolutely 

total  control  1234567  no  control 


c.  How  responsible  was  the  company  for  the  occurrence  of  this  event? 

totally  not  at  all 

responsible  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 responsible 

d.  Did  the  company  intentionally  engage  in  this  event? 

intentional  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 not  intentional 


e.  Is  it  likely  that  another  problem  similar  to  this  will  arise  again  in  Pepsi- 
Cola’s future? 


extremely 

likely 


extremely 

2 3 4 5 6 7 unlikely 


f.  When  you  think  about  what  caused  this  event  to  happen,  do  you  think 
other  areas  of  the  company’s  performance  will  likely  be  affected  as  well? 

effects  very  effects 

isolated  to  very 

this  situation  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 wide-ranging 


THANK  YOU  SO  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  TIME  ! 


APPENDIX  E 


BRAND  TRANSGRESSION  SCENARIOS 


Cola  Brand  Transgression  Scenarios 


"Coke  Replaced  With  New  Formula" 

The  managers  at  the  Coca-Cola  Company  in  Atlanta  were  dismayed  at  the  continuous  loss  of 
market  share  the  Coke  brand  had  experienced  over  the  1991-1993  period.  Trying  to  diagnose 
the  problem,  the  company  conducted  several  surveys  on  consumer  satisfaction  with  the  brand. 
All  the  research  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion:  Coke  drinkers  were  becoming  bored  with  the 
Coke  product.  Consumer’s  ratings  on  taste,  flavor,  thirst-quenching  ability,  sweetness,  and 
carbonation  level  were  in  steady  decline.  Trends  toward  healthier  beverages  were  also  evident: 
consumers  repeatedly  registered  preferences  for  drinks  with  natural  colors  and  sweeteners,  and 
lower  caffeine  content  - all  attributes  that  Coke  did  not  provide. 

The  Coke  R&D  team  immediately  began  development  of  a new  Coke  formula  that  could  better 
meet  consumer’s  desires.  The  winning  new  formula  used  all  natural  ingredients.  It  was  clear 
in  color  and  had  only  one-third  the  amount  of  caffeine  as  regular  Coke.  The  product  also  had 
a much  less  sweet  taste  than  the  original  version,  as  artificial  sweeteners  and  corn  syrups  were 
replaced  with  refined  honey. 


Believing  that  the  new  formulation  would  better  meet  consumer’s  changing  needs  and  desires, 
Coca-Cola  managers  decided  to  remove  all  existing  versions  of  Coke  from  the  market  and  replace 
them  completely  with  new  reformulated  Coke.  Within  one  week’s  time,  consumers  looking  for 
regular  Coke  in  supermarkets,  restaurants,  or  vending  machines  learned  that  the  traditional  Coke 
formula  was  no  longer  available  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  buy  the  Coke  brand,  only  new 
reformulated  Coke  could  be  purchased. 

On  your  next  shopping  trip,  you  pick  up  a frosty  cold  six  pack  of  New  Coke.  You  are  pretty 
anxious  to  taste  it  and  are  looking  forward  to  it  being  very  enjoyable.  When  you  get  home,  you 
pull  the  tab  off  the  can  and  take  a long  drink.  You  are  immediately  disappointed  in  the  product 
and  realize  that  you  don  t like  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  original  Coke  formula  which,  you  Just 
remembered,  is  no  longer  available  on  the  market. 


Tepsi  Called  Before  the  FTC  to  Discu.ss  Advertising  Practices  with  Children" 

(UPI  Washington  D.C.)  The  Pepsi  Corporation  was  summoned  today  to  appear  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to  discuss  their  advertising  practices  involving  children.  The 
FTC  was  spurred  to  action  after  receiving  over  5,000  letters  of  complaint  from  concerned  parents 
around  the  country. 

The  parents  were  reacting  to  Pepsi’s  advertising  on  Saturday  morning  television.  Each  week,  the 
Pepsi  Corporation  buys  a full  ten  minutes  of  advertising  space  on  each  of  the  three  major 
networks,  exposing  child  viewers  to  well  over  3,000  Pepsi  television  advertisements  in  the  course 
of  a year.  The  content  of  Pepsi’s  new  advertising  campaign  apparently  sparked  the  latest  wave 
of  outburst.  Children,  parents  claim,  are  being  bombarded  with  highly  attractive  and  colorful 
ads  that  encourage  them  to  drink  Pepsi  as  a morning  wake-up  beverage.  The  advertisements  use 
the  popular  animated  cartoon  character,  Barney,  as  spokesperson  for  the  brand.  The  commercial 
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opens  with  Barney’s  mother  trying  to  rouse  the  dinosaur  from  his  bed.  A sleepy  and  reluctant 
Barney  heads  downstairs  to  the  kitchen  and  opens  the  refrigerator,  his  eyes  mere  slits  closed 
against  the  morning  light.  Barney  takes  a frosty  can  of  Pepsi  out  of  the  fridge,  flips  the  top,  and 
downs  the  soda  in  no  time  flat.  Enhanced  graphics  highlight  Barney’s  eyes  opening  wide,  his 
smile  broadening.  The  camera  closes  in  on  Barney’s  feet  which  are  now  shuffling  to  the  music. 
In  the  next  scene,  Barney  says  goodbye  to  his  Mom  and  dances  happily  outside  to  join  his  friends 
in  the  playground.  Parents  claim  that  the  advertising  is  harmful  to  children  in  that  it  encourages 
them  to  forego  healthy  morning  beverages  such  as  fruit  juice  in  favor  of  nutritionally-questionable 
cola  beverages.  Lawyers  for  the  Pepsi  Company  say  they  can  effectively  deny  these  charges. 


"Pepsi  Goes  Overboard  with  Advertising  Blitz" 

It  s finally  here:  The  Super  Bowl.  You’ve  been  waiting  all  week  for  game  day.  Your  favorite 
team  made  it  to  the  Super  Bowl  this  year,  and  you’ve  got  a little  money  riding  on  the  results. 
You  can  hardly  wait  for  the  6:00  kickoff  time. 

About  one  hour  before  the  game,  you  settle  yourself  in  your  favorite  chair,  drink  in  hand,  all 
kinds  of  great  snacks  out  on  the  table.  The  channel  is  turned  to  the  pre-game  show.  Your 
excitement  is  high;  you  want  to  hear  the  hype  for  your  favorite  team  and  see  what  the  coaches 
will  divulge  about  their  respective  strategies.  The  pre-game  show  breaks  ten  times  for 
commercials  during  this  one  hour  block.  You  know  this  because  you  started  to  count,  aggravated 
as  you  were  by  the  constant  interruptions.  What  really  got  you  paying  attention  to  the 
commercial  breaks,  however,  was  this  one  particular  ad  for  Pepsi.  If  your  count  was  right,  you 
saw  It  THREE  TIMES  in  the  pre-game  warm-up.  A bit  aggravating.  Especially  since  it  wasn’t 
a particularly  entertaining  commercial,  like  some  of  the  other  Super  Bowl  spots.  In  fact,  you 
think  this  commercial  is  downright  stupid.  This  only  serves  to  make  matters  worse. 

Game  time  finally  arrives.  Your  team  wins  the  toss.  After  a few  minutes  of  play,  the  network 
breaks  for  commercials.  There’s  that  Pepsi  ad  again!  Back  to  the  game.  The  game  is  just 
spectacular:  both  teams  are  playing  their  best.  Score  tied  at  7;  your  team  has  the  ball  on  their 
12-yard  line.  Time  out;  the  network  takes  another  commercial  break.  And  guess  what  airs:  that 
stupid  Pepsi  ad.  You’re  really  starting  to  hate  that  commercial.  Back  to  the  game.  Your  team 
scores;  they’re  ahead  by  a touchdown.  Lots  of  action.  A fumble  on  the  40th  yard  line:  one  of 
your  key  players  is  removed  from  the  game  due  to  injury.  This  could  kill  you!  Another 
commercial  break.  That  damn  Pepsi  ad  comes  on  again  and  you  can  barely  sit  in  your  chair  and 
watch  it.  By  the  time  the  game  reaches  the  fourth  quarter,  you’ve  seen  that  commercial  EIGHT 
TIMES  at  least.  You  are  frustrated  and  aggravated,  to  say  the  least,  and  think  that  if  that 
commercial  comes  on  one  more  time,  the  TV  just  might  have  to  go. 


"Coca-Cola  Lobbying  Efforts  Revealed" 

(UPI  Washington  D.C.)  The  Craig  Wharton  Company  of  Washington  D.C.  released  its  annual 
summary  report  of  Corporate  Contributions  to  Political  Campaigns  today.  Heading  the  list  of 
primary  offenders  were  two  familiar  faces  from  last  year:  cigarette  moguls  R.J.  Reynolds 
Corporation  and  the  Philip  Morris  Corporation.  Collectively,  the  two  cigarette  manufacturers 
donated  $80.1  million  dollars  to  selected  House  and  Senate  re-election  funds.  Key  company 
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executives  denied  that  these  funds  were  intended  to  block  proposed  legislation  that  would  severely 
restrict  magazine  advertising  for  cigarettes  in  the  U.S. 

Interestingly,  the  Coca-Cola  Company  was  flagged  in  this  year’s  Wharton  report  or  excessive 
lobbying  activities.  Coke  has  allegedly  donated  over  $40  million  in  campaign  contributions  over 
the  past  12  month  period.  Wharton  Company  researchers  claim  that  the  efforts  have  been 
targeted  specifically  at  state  representatives  who  support  the  mandatory  use  of  caffeine  warning 
labels  on  containers  of  cola.  These  representatives  were  largely  reacting  to  a study  reported  in 
the  January  1993  issue  of  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  in  which  pregnant  women  and 
children  receiving  over  80  mg.  of  caffeine  per  day  exhibited  a higher  propensity  to  suffer  from 
migraine  headaches  and  emotional  mood  swings;  one  can  of  regular  cola  contains  35  mg.  of 
caffeine.  Coca-Cola  managers  claim  that  the  medical  report  is  flawed  such  that  faith  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn.  Insiders  at  the  Coca-Cola  Company  suggest  that 
managers  fear  a significant  loss  in  sales  if  it  is  recommended  that  children  and  pregnant  women 
restrict  their  consumption  of  caffeine-laden  colas. 


Soap  Brand  Transgression  Scenarios 
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."New  Improved  Ivory  Formula  Poses  Prohlems  for  Sensitive  Skin" 

With  over  50  brands  vying  for  consumer  attention,  the  $1.6  billion  bar  soap  category  may  well 
be  one  of  the  most  competitive  categories  in  the  personal  care  market.  While  many  consumers 
stick  by  the  bar  soaps  they  grew  up  with,  rampant  price  promotions  and  attractive  coupons 
constantly  entice  loyal  customers  to  switch  to  other  brands,  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  major 
brands  to  survive.  Recently,  however.  Lever  Bros,  has  made  the  competition  worse.  Their  long- 
awaited  1993  introduction  of  Lever  2000  multi-purpose  bar  soap  has  done  exceptionally  well  in 
the  marketplace.  By  September  1993,  the  Lever  2000  brand  claimed  majority  market  share,  with 
rivals  Ivory,  Irish  Spring,  and  Zest  experiencing  the  largest  losses. 

Not  content  to  sit  back  and  watch  the  share  of  its  major  brand  erode,  Procter  & Gamble 
Company  deployed  $1  million  into  research  and  development  to  determine  a way  to  make  the 
Ivory  brand  a stronger  competitor.  Through  extensive  product  tests,  a new  chemical  formula  was 
identified  that  would  reduce  the  drying  properties  typically  associated  with  the  Ivory  brand, 
leaving  consumers  with  softer  skin  after  washing.  In  late  1993,  P&G  launched  a test  market  for 
the  new  reformulated  Ivory  (Ivory  Ultra)  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  New  York.  Backed  by  an 
extensive  advertising  budget.  New  Ivory  Ultra  gained  awareness  among  75%  of  all  consumers 
within  three  short  months.  Trial  sales  were  fantastic,  with  over  35%  of  all  soap  users  buying 
Ivory  Ultra  in  the  first  quarter.  Unfortunately,  repeat  sales  of  the  product  were  not  as  strong  as 
P&G  hoped  they  might  be.  The  culprit:  the  special  skin  softening  ingredients  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  soap.  Over  1,200  calls  registered  on  the  P&G  consumer  hotline  reported  skin 
irritation  resulting  from  prolonged  use  of  the  soap.  Dermatologists  were  called  in  to  investigate 
and  determined  that  FDC  #320  used  in  coloring  the  soap  indeed  acted  as  an  irritant  among 
persons  with  sensitive  skin.  Reaction  to  the  chemical  was  especially  severe  among  newborns, 
whose  exposure  to  the  chemical  resulted  in  an  uncomfortable  skin  condition  similar  to  heat  rash. 

Upon  hearing  the  news,  you  become  particularly  concerned  because  you  just  went  out  last  week 
and  bought  10  bars  of  Ivory  Ultra  thinking  that  the  reformulated  product  would  be  especially 
beneficial  to  your  sensitive  skin. 


"Dove  Advertising  at  Root  of  Self-Esteem  Prohlems  for  Asian  Women" 

Today,  the  prestigious  Journal  of  Contemporary  Sociology  reported  the  results  of  their  study  on 
the  long-term  effects  of  American  advertising  in  underdeveloped  Southeast  Asian  countries.  The 
team  of  five  researchers  from  Northwestern  University  has  been  conducting  surveys  and  depth 
interviews  on  the  psychological  and  sociological  consequences  of  advertising  in  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  and  Thailand  since  1980.  A central  finding  of  the  study  is  that  advertising  for 
cosmetics  and  personal  care  products  that  includes  "beautiful  American  women"  as  models  has 
caused  eroding  self-esteem  among  Southeast  Asian  women.  "The  advertising  is  damaging,"  Dr. 
John  Sherry  explains,  "because  it  portrays  a beauty  ideal  that  the  Southeast  Asian  Woman  can 
simply  not  emulate.  It  is  a stereotypically-American  beauty  ideal:  women  with  soft  white  skin, 
blond  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  I have  interviewed  women  who  cover  themselves  underneath  six  and 
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seven  layers  of  clothing  in  the  tropical  summer  heat  with  the  hope  that  their  dark-toned  skin  will 
fade  to  soft  American  white  if  it  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  sun."  Exacerbating  the  problem  is 
the  effect  that  the  advertising  has  had  on  the  perceptions  of  Southeast  Asian  men.  Of  500  men 
completing  a survey  on  advertising  effects,  75%  reported  greater  attraction  to  the  American 
beauty  standard  than  the  Asian  standard.  "It  makes  it  awfully  hard  for  Southeast  Asian  women 
when  their  husbands  want  them  to  look  like  something  that  they  are  not,"  Sherry  explains. 

Advertising  for  Dove  soap  has  apparently  been  a strong  perpetrator  of  the  problem.  The 
researchers  claim  that  a popular  print  ad  for  the  soap  which  depicts  three  "soft-white-skinned" 
women  has  attained  status  as  popular  art:  "that  ad  can  be  found  everywhere:  in  public 
transportation,^^  in  roadside  beverage  stops  — it  hangs  in  almost  every  household  in  the 
countryside.  "The  women  hang  the  posters  in  their  homes  to  remind  them  of  what  a truly 
beautiful  woman  looks  like,"  Sherry  explains,  "It’s  absolutely  sad."  Procter  & Gamble  marketing 
executives  discount  the  findings  from  the  study,  and  claim  they  will  continue  the  advertising 
campaign  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Mismanagement  of  Dove  Promotion  Leaves  Customers  Frustrated" 

Facing  eroding  share  in  a highly  competitive  market.  Dove  brand  managers  looked  to  new 
marketing  techniques  to  keep  loyal  users  in  the  fold.  Their  idea:  A Dove  Club.  Members  of  the 
club  earn  points  each  time  they  buy  Dove  brand  soap;  the  points  can  be  applied  toward  purchase 
of  a range  of  discounted  consumer  goods,  long-distance  telephone  charges,  or  converted  to  airline 
frequent  flier  miles  (the  buyer  earns  500  points  for  each  soap  purchase).  The  agency  for  the 
Dove  soap  brand  developed  an  extensive  national  campaign  incorporating  TV,  radio,  print,  and 
special  in-store  displays  to  support  the  Dove  Club  promotion.  Investment  in  the  campaign  was 
substantial  at  $5  million. 

Consumers  could  join  the  club  by  placing  an  800-number  call  or  by  returning  a completed 
application  by  mail.  Consumer  response  to  the  Dove  Club  was  far  above  expectations.  Within 
its  first  four  weeks  of  operation,  over  100,000  membership  applications  had  been  received. 
Unfortunately,  the  marketing  services  representatives  taking  the  Dove  Club  membership  requests 
ineffectively  handled  a large  percentage  of  the  inquiries.  As  response  rates  grew  higher  and 
higher,  the  problems  grew  worse  and  worse.  An  insider  working  on  the  Dove  brand  estimates 
that  less  than  15%  of  the  incoming  200,000  applications  received  to  date  have  been  managed 
correctly.  Your  application  was  unfortunately  one  of  the  victims  of  this  poor  program 
management.  Giving  the  brand  a second  chance,  you  call  in  a second  application.  Three  months 
after  placing  that  call,  you  still  have  not  been  notified  of  your  membership  status.  The 
representative  you  contact  at  the  800  number  says  there  is  no  record  of  your  information  on  the 
computer. 


Ivory  Uses  Animal  Testing  in  New  Product  Development  Activities" 

(UPI  Washington  D.C.)  The  ASPCA  (Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals) 
today  released  its  1993  report  on  U.S.  corporations  involved  in  the  use  of  animal  testing  in  their 
new  product  development  activities.  Heading  the  list  was  the  Procter  & Gamble  Company, 
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whose  Ivory  brand  was  cited  as  a major  offender.  Ivory  brand  manager  Carol  Cohen  explained: 
"There  is  simply  no  other  alternative  available  to  us  in  developing  safe  and  effective  new  products 
to  put  out  under  the  Ivory  name  than  to  use  animals  in  our  product  tests.  If  people  want  to  buy 
a soap  or  a shampoo  that  they  can  be  sure  is  gentle  to  their  skin,  then  that  product  must  be 
subjected  to  serious  testing.  We  simply  can’t  determine  product  safety  without  the  use  of  live 
subjects,  and  animals  provide  us  with  that  opportunity." 

The  ASPCA  report  details  27  on-going  experiments  in  the  Ivory  lab  that  involve  the  use  of  animal 
subjects.  Close  to  3,000  animals,  mostly  rabbits  and  mice,  were  housed  in  the  Ivory  Labs  at  the 
time  of  the  report.  The  most  common  experiment  involves  exposure  to  concentrated  doses  of 
proposed  chemical  substances,  often  through  lacerated  and  exposed  areas  of  skin.  As  a rule,  the 
animals  are  restrained  for  the  duration  of  the  test  so  that  accurate  measurements  can  be  obtained. 
When  questioned  about  the  apparent  cruelty  of  this  testing,  Cohen  remarked,  "It’s  better  than 
doing  it  on  humans.  TTiat  would  really  raise  a problem  in  the  public  eye." 
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Jean  Brand  Transgression  Scenarios 


"Guess?  Recalls  Jeans  for  Kids" 

You  read  in  the  newspaper  today  that  Guess?  Company,  leading  manufacturer  of  jeans  and  casual 
clothing,  instituted  a recall  of  all  their  Guess?  for  Kids  jeans.  The  recall  came  in  response  to  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  complaint  that  charged  the  manufacturer  with  distributing 
products  that  were  unsafe  to  children.  Several  complaints  had  been  registered  with  the  FTC 
concerning  buttons  used  on  Guess?  jeans  for  Kids  jeans. 

In  the  article.  Chief  Wagner  from  the  FTC  explained;  "The  buttons  are  brightly  colored:  red, 
green,  yellow.  These  primary  colors  are  very  attractive  to  children,  so  attractive  that  they  are 
constantly  grabbing  and  tugging  at  them.  Apparently,  the  buttons  are  not  affixed  very  strongly, 
and  are  easy  for  the  kids  to  remove.  We  have  received  numerous  reports  from  parents  whose 
children  were  taken  to  the  hospital  to  remove  ingested  buttons."  One  child  reportedly  choked  to 
death  before  medical  help  could  be  obtained. 

The  news  of  the  product  recall  caught  your  attention  because  you  had  recently  purchased  two 
pairs  of  Guess?  Jeans  for  Kids  to  give  out  as  birthday  presents  to  members  of  your  family. 


"Environmental  Hazards  Revealed  in  Overseas  Manufacture  of  Levi’s  Jeans" 

(UPl  Seoul)  What’s  good  in  the  USA  isn’t  necessarily  good  overseas.  So  it  appears  when 
manufacturing  procedure  is  the  issue  and  Levi’s  is  the  company.  In  a scathing  commentary 
published  yesterday  in  Korea’s  national  newspaper,  representatives  from  the  Seoul  business 
community  charged  the  Levi’s  company  with  adopting  environmentally  unsafe  procedures  in  their 
manufacture  of  stonewashed  jeans.  "The  chemicals  used  in  the  stonewashing  process  are 
especially  harmful  and  damaging  to  the  environment,"  representative  Kim  Sung  Rhee  explains. 
"In  America,  the  by-products  from  the  chemical  process  are  treated  as  hazardous  waste  and 
undergo  proper  disposal  and  treatment.  But  in  their  Korean  plant,  the  company  simply  dumps 
the  contaminated  waste  water  back  into  the  Yellow  River  ...  a river  that  many  Koreans  sustain 
life  from."  Executives  from  the  Levi’s  plant  in  Seoul  were  not  available  for  comment. 


"Levi’s  Under  Fire  for  Sexist  Advertising  Campaign" 

A new  advertising  campaign  broke  last  week  for  Levi’s  jeans  in  an  effort  to  regain  losses  in 
market  share  sustained  over  the  past  year.  The  $25  million  campaign  includes  both  30  and  60 
second  prime  time  television  commercials  and  two-page  color  spreads  in  all  the  major  women’s 
fashion  {Cosmopolitan,  Self,  Elk,  Vogue)  and  men’s  {Esquire,  Gentleman’s  Quarterly,  and 
Playboy)  magazines.  The  ads  also  appear  in  several  general  audience  books  such  as  Reader’s 
Digest,  Time,  and  Newsweek.  As  Jim  McAlexander,  the  brand’s  advertising  manager,  put  it. 
You  can  t watch  TV  or  read  a magazine  without  seeing  these  ads.  There’s  just  too  much  money 
being  spent  to  miss  them."  You  agree  with  Mr.  McAlexander’s  assessment:  by  week’s  end,  you 
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have  been  exposed  to  the  new  Levi’s  ads  at  least  twenty  times  and  feel  that  the  campaign  is  truly 
"everywhere." 

In  the  morning  newspaper  you  learn  that  certain  national  interest  groups  have  come  forward  to 
charge  the  Levi’s  campaign  as  "blatantly  sexist  and  demeaning  to  women,  and  by  association,  all 
minority  groups."  The  campaign  depicts  a young  woman  who  appears  with  a series  of  older 
men.  In  all  of  the  commercials,  the  man  stands  in  the  background;  he  is  zipping  the  fly  of  his 
jeans.  The  young  woman  is  in  the  foreground;  she  is  getting  dressed  into  her  jeans,  her  hair  is 
disheveled.  Various  settings  are  included  in  the  commercials  and  print  ads;  the  woman  sits  in 
the  backseat  of  a car  while  the  man  leans  on  the  trunk,  the  woman  lies  on  a pile  of  hay  in  a barn, 
the  woman  is  on  a desk  in  a school  room.  Patricia  Evans,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW),  claims  that  the  ads  leave  the  viewer  with  an  implicit 
understanding  that  the  woman  and  man  have  just  engaged  in  a sexual  act.  The  National 
Organization  for  Women  has  encouraged  consumers  to  boycott  the  brand  in  protest  against  the 
insulting  and  sexist  advertising  campaign.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  is  reportedly  considering  involvement  in  the  boycott  as  well. 

As  you  pause  and  reflect  on  the  content  of  the  advertisements  that  you  have  seen,  you  agree  with 
Ms.  Evans’  assessment;  the  ads  definitely  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  a sexual  act  between 
the  young  woman  and  the  older  man  has  just  been  completed.  You  recognize  that  in  the  1990s, 
it  is  not  politically  correct  to  portray  women  in  such  a glaringly  sexual  role  as  this  may  shape 
people’s  expectations  about  the  role  and  status  of  women  in  our  society. 


"Guess?  Accused  of  Bribing  Japanese  Officials  for  Retail  Contract" 

(UPI  Tokyo)  In  this  age  of  restrictions  on  trade  in  Japan,  some  manufacturers  have  apparently 
turned  to  ethically-questionable  means  to  get  their  products  to  market.  The  Japanese  government 
today  announced  a Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the  Guess?  Corporation  charging  the  head  of 
Guess?  Japan  with  attempts  to  bribe  a government  official.  Honored  Japanese  Judge  Lee  Shim 
reported  that  he  had  been  contacted  by  Guess?  managers  on  three  different  occasions  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  help  in  circumventing  tight  trade  restrictions.  Current  Japanese  law  restricts 
U.S.  jean  shipments  and  sales  to  especially  low  levels  (2,000  pairs  per  year)  in  an  attempt  to 
subsidize  Japan’s  own  Hara  brand. 
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Athletic  Shoe  Brand  Transgression  Scenarios 


"Reebok  Cost-Cutting  Efforts  Good  for  Bottom  Line  But  Not  for  Quality" 

The  business  section  of  today’s  paper  contains  a story  on  profit  performance  at  the  Reebok 
Corporation.  Faced  with  falling  stock  prices  and  poor  performance  figures,  Reebok  apparently 
embarked  on  a major  cost-cutting  campaign  in  early  1993.  Over  200  workers  were  laid  off  from 
U.S.  management  offices.  Two  major  manufacturing  facilities  were  moved  overseas  where  labor 
and  production  costs  were  lower.  Effects  on  the  bottom  line  were  dramatic. 

Looking  for  even  better  profit  performance  in  1994,  Reebok  management  recommended  that  costs 
be  trimmed  even  further.  Not  wanting  to  cut  any  more  into  the  work  force,  Reebok  looked 
toward  operations  for  potential  cost-saving  routes.  Internal  financial  reports  highlighted  the  high 
cost  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  company’s  top-of-the-line  athletic  shoes. 
Management  made  a decision  to  use  cheaper,  lower  quality  plastics  and  rubbers  in  manufacturing 
the  top-of-the-line  models.  Since  well  over  35%  of  company  sales  were  generated  from  these 
models,  considerable  savings  were  expected. 

Manufacturing  with  the  cheaper  replacement  materials  went  into  effect  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1993.  By  March  1994,  Reebok  managers  had  received  reports  from  over  200  major  shoe 
accounts  detailing  excessive  product  return  rates  for  their  top-of-the-line  models.  The  cost  to 
Reebok  of  dealing  with  the  overwhelming  consumer  returns  far  offset  any  positive  effects  that 
had  been  gained.  In  second  quarter  1994,  amidst  great  consumer  dissatisfaction  and  retailer 
frustration  that  threatened  the  company’s  entire  future,  Reebok  posted  its  largest  loss  ever. 

You  have  personal  experience  and  insight  into  this  particular  situation  as  you  were  one  of  the 
buyers  whose  $125  top-of-the-line  Reeboks  deteriorated  completely  after  just  one  month  of 
normal  use. 


"Nike  Product  Policy  Funds  War  Efforts  Abroad" 

A documentary  recently  aired  on  Public  Television  which  attempts  to  inform  consumers  of  the 
indirect  but  wide-ranging  effects  their  consumption  choices  have  on  world  politics  and  the  overall 
quality  of  life.  To  illustrate  the  issues,  the  narrator  cites  the  apparently  harmless  decision  to 
purchase  a pair  of  Nike  athletic  shoes.  Over  80%  of  the  rubber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Nike 
athletic  shoes  comes  from  Thailand,  a country  rich  in  this  natural  resource.  Land  baron  Tuan 
Pham  owns  over  50%  of  all  Thailand’s  rubber  plantations.  Undercover  researchers  were  able 
to  trace  profits  generated  by  the  operation  of  Pham’s  plantations  to  the  war  effort  being  waged 
by  Thai  Nationals  in  the  northern  Golden  Triangle  region.  This  controversial  group  is  allegedly 
involved  in  countless  terrorist  activities  and  has  been  blamed  for  dampening  the  democratic  spirit 
in  Thailand.  The  PBS  commentator  concludes,  therefore,  that  consumers’  purchases  of  Nike 
shoes  indirectly  fund  a war  effort  responsible  for  destabilizing  an  entire  nation.  The  program 
concludes  with  Jane  Fonda  and  Liz  Taylor,  among  others,  urging  viewers  to  stop  buying  Nike 
shoes  until  the  manufacturer  secures  rubber  suppliers  making  less  harmful  use  of  their  profits. 
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"Reebok  Drops  Spokesperson  in  Advertising  Agency  Switch" 

(UPI  New  York)  Reebok  announced  today  that  it  will  shift  advertising  for  its  $50  million  athletic 
shoe  account  to  Young  and  Rubicam.  Lost  in  the  shuffle  will  be  Charles  Barkley,  Reebok’s 
loved  and  respected  advertising  spokesperson,  whose  contract  cannot  be  renewed  under  an 
alternative  agency.  Ogilvy  and  Mather,  long-term  providers  of  Reebok  advertising,  remarked 
at  what  they  considered  to  be  a poor  decision  on  Reebok  management’s  part;  "I  think  consumers 
are  really  going  to  miss  Barkley  in  the  Reebok  ads.  People  just  love  to  watch  him.  Barkley’s 
Reebok  ads  received  the  highest  scores  than  any  ads  ever  tested  by  this  agency.  He  really  has 
become  a symbol  for  the  brand.  What  will  people  be  buying  now  when  they  buy  Reeboks 
without  Barkley?" 

You  are  saddened  to  hear  about  Reebok’s  loss  of  Charles  Barkley.  He  is,  after  all,  one  of  your 
favorite  sports  stars  and  you  have  come  to  associate  him  greatly  with  the  Reebok  brand. 


_ Expose  Reveals  Poor  Working  Conditions  Among  Nike  Employees  Overseas" 

(UPI  Seoul)  The  fight  for  fair  and  safe  working  conditions  is  Just  beginning  to  take  hold  in 
Korea,  a country  home  to  manufacturing  operations  for  over  1,000  U.S.  firms.  In  an  effort  to 
address  what  is  often  described  as  "poor  and  unsafe  working  conditions  for  Korean  peoples,"  the 
government  undertook  a detailed  investigation  of  the  labor  practices  of  major  U.S.  firms 
operating  within  the  country.  The  final  report,  published  today,  included  a list  of  100  U.S. 
corporations  allegedly  engaged  in  questionable  labor  practices.  Heading  the  list  was  U.S.  owned 
Nike  Corporation,  which  manufactures  over  75%  of  all  its  athletic  shoes  in  six  Korean  plants. 
One  of  the  most  serious  offenses  charged  against  Nike  was  the  employment  of  child  labor  on  the 
manufacturing  floor.  The  report  estimates  that  over  20%  of  Nike’s  manufacturing  employees  are 
under-age.  The  children,  who  ranged  in  age  from  10  to  16,  are  assigned  to  grueling  12  hour 
shifts  operating  what  can  be  considered  to  be  dangerous  machinery.  Oftentimes,  the  children 
complete  their  shifts  without  taking  any  breaks  in  order  to  maximize  their  pay,  the  report 
charged.  A full  investigation  of  the  situation  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Korean  government  in 
the  months  to  follow. 
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Fast  Food  Brand  Transgression  Scenarios 


"McDonald’s  In  a Stew  Over  Tainted  Meat" 

You  find  the  following  article  in  the  business  section  of  today’s  newspaper: 

(UPI  Orlando)  Florida  health  officials  learned  today  that  customers  at  two  of 
McDonald  s restaurants  in  the  Central  Florida  region  contracted  food  poisoning 
from  E.  coli  bacteria.  The  bacteria  can  be  found  in  raw  and  undercooked  meat, 
or  in  meat  that  has  not  been  stored  properly.  The  poisoning  comes  on  the  heels 
of  another  incident  reported  in  January  when  meals  served  at  a McDonald’s  in 
Miami  led  to  the  deaths  of  two  children  from  similar  infections.  The  two 
McDonald’s  restaurants  have  been  closed,  and  health  officials  have  begun 
extensive  testing  of  meat  samples  for  the  microbial  bacteria.  Whether  the  meat 
was  tainted  as  a result  of  improper  handling  at  the  restaurants  or  whether  the  firm 
received  infected  meat  supplies  from  distributors  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  news  story  haunts  you:  you  were  just  in  Orlando  this  weekend  taking  a trip  to  Disney  and 
you  had  lunch  at  a McDonald’s  on  the  way  out.  You  shudder  to  think  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  you  as  a result  of  that  Big  Mac  you  enjoyed  so  much  at  the  time. 


"Burger  King  Suspected  of  Price  Collusion" 

(UPI  New  York)  The  Burger  King  Corporation  was  summoned  today  to  appear  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to  discuss  potentially  illegal  pricing  practices.  The  FTC  was 
spurred  to  action  after  receiving  a tip  from  an  insider  at  Burger  King  that  high  level  BK 
executives  had  approached  major  competitors  with  an  offer  to  engage  in  price  collusion.  Price 
collusion,  an  agreement  between  firms  to  set  prices  at  some  predetermined  level,  restricts 
competition  between  firms  and  discourages  special  promotion  activities,  resulting  in  a marketplace 
that  is  potentially  more  expensive  for  consumers  than  it  could  be.  The  insider  reported  that 
Burger  King  proposed  fixing  prices  on  main  menu  items  a full  50%  above  their  current  levels. 
Burger  King  executives  declined  to  comment. 


"McDonald’s  Video  Promotion  Bombs  in  Delivery" 

With  over  20  chains  competing  nationally,  the  $8.6  billion  fast  food  industry  may  well  be  one 
of  the  most  competitive  in  the  marketplace.  Faced  with  a constant  battle  to  keep  customers 
coming  back,  McDonald’s  managers  have  relied  increasingly  on  the  pull  power  of  special 
promotions,  giving  away  free  cups  decorated  with  scenes  from  popular  movies,  for  example,  or 
selling  movies  on  video  at  reduced  rates.  The  latest  promotional  idea  at  McDonald’s  is  to 
provide  consumers  with  a free  CD  from  that  week’s  top-selling  artists  in  exchange  for  five 
proofs-of-purchase  for  main  meal  items.  Managers  think  this  promotion  would  encourage 
consumers  to  visit  McDonald  s more  frequently  within  a specific  period  of  time.  The  advertising 
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agency  for  McDonald’s  developed  an  extensive  national  campaign  incorporating  TV,  radio,  print, 
and  special  in-store  displays  to  support  the  CD  promotion.  Investment  in  the  campaign  was 
substantial  at  $5  million. 

Consumer  response  to  the  CD  promotion  was  far  above  expectations.  Within  its  first  four  weeks 
of  operation,  over  1 million  CDs  had  been  distributed  to  consumers.  Unfortunately,  the 
marketing  service  representatives  keeping  track  of  movement  in  tapes  across  the  country  were 
ineffective  in  handling  the  incoming  data.  Some  franchises  that  were  in  desperate  need  of  CDs 
received  none  while  others  with  ample  supply  obtained  additional  shipments.  As  advertising  for 
the  promotion  increased,  consumer  interest  grew  higher  and  higher  still...  and  the  problems  grew 
worse  and  worse.  An  insider  working  on  the  McDonald’s  brand  estimates  that  less  than  25%  of 
all  McDonald’s  franchises  have  a supply  of  CDs  available  for  distribution  to  customers  at  this 
moment. 

You  have  unfortunately  witnessed  this  problem  first  hand.  Two  weeks  ago,  you  went  to 
McDonald’s  every  day  for  lunch  to  accumulate  your  proof-of-purchase  stamps.  Twice  in  the  last 
week  you  trekked  over  to  McDonald’s  with  your  proof-of-purchase  coupons  ready  and  left  empty- 
handed.  You  decide  to  give  McDonald’s  one  more  chance,  and  drive  6 miles  to  another 
McDonald’s  in  town.  They  don’t  have  any  CDs  either.  Watching  television  at  home  that  night, 
you  are  frustrated  to  see  two  commercials  for  the  McDonald’s  CD  promotion  urging  consumers 
to  run  down  to  their  nearest  store  while  supplies  still  last. 


"Burger  King  Responsible  for  Loss  in  Rain  Forest  Acreage" 

A documentary  recently  aired  on  Public  Television  which  attempts  to  inform  consumers  of  the 
indirect  but  wide-ranging  effects  their  consumption  choices  have  on  the  environment  and  general 
health  of  the  planet.  To  illustrate  the  issues,  the  narrator  cites  the  apparently  harmless  decision 
to  purchase  a Burger  King  Whopper  for  lunch.  Over  40%  of  the  beef  used  to  make  Burger  King 
Whoppers,  the  narrator  explains,  comes  from  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  is  a country  rich  in  rain 
forests  but  not  cattle  grazing  land.  The  report  documented  that  some  1 million  acres  of  Costa 
Rican  rainforest  have  been  cleared  to  make  grazing  land  for  cattle  — cattle  that  will  then  be  sold 
to  Burger  King  and  others  for  use  in  their  hamburgers.  The  documentary  went  on  to  illustrate 
the  vicious  cycle  of  destruction  sparked  by  the  practice  of  clearing  rain  forest  land  for  cattle 
grazing.  Apparently,  rain  forest  soil  can  sustain  cattle  grazing  for  only  2-3  years,  after  which 
time  the  cattle  must  be  moved  to  recently  cleared  land.  Without  trees  to  protect  them  from 
characteristically-high  levels  of  rainfall,  the  passive  fields  experience  excessive  erosion.  Fields 
without  topsoil  cannot  support  new  tree  growth,  and  the  rainforest  dies. 

The  PBS  commentator  concludes  that  consumers’  purchases  of  Burger  King  Whoppers  indirectly 
contribute  to  destruction  of  the  rain  forest,  an  eco-system  vital  to  the  health  of  the  planet.  The 
program  concludes  with  Jane  Fonda  and  Liz  Taylor,  among  others,  urging  viewers  to  stop  buying 
Burger  King  hamburgers  until  the  company  addresses  this  serious  environmental  concern. 
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Credit  Card  Brand  Transgression  Scenarios 


"Visa  Can’t  Manage  Customer  Complaints" 

You  have  been  a VISA  card  holder  for  five  years.  In  general,  you  have  been  very  satisfied  with 
the  service  you  have  received  from  them.  The  have  recently  waived  the  yearly  service  fee 
charged  to  card  holders  and  have  reduced  their  interest  rates  twice  since  you  have  been  a member 
in  order  to  keep  charges  in  line  with  competition.  You  have  never  had  a problem  with  billing 
and  have  always  been  pleased  with  the  service  provided  to  you  by  their  customer  representatives. 
That  is,  until  now. 

Back  on  your  January  billing  statement,  you  noted  that  a charge  incurred  at  a clothing  store 
appeared  twice  on  your  bill.  You  promptly  called  the  customer  hot  line  and  reported  the 
problem.  The  service  representative  was  very  apologetic  and  sensitive  to  your  situation.  She 
promised  you  that  she  would  have  the  problem  corrected  immediately  and  that  the  correction 
would  appear  on  your  next  billing  statement.  February’s  bill  comes  to  your  home.  You  are 
showing  a balance  due  from  the  prior  period  and  have  incurred  finance  charges  on  that  amount. 
You  realize  that  the  erroneous  charge  has  not  been  adjusted.  You  immediately  pick  up  the  phone 
and  call  the  service  hot  line.  After  pulling  up  your  account  information  on  the  computer,  the 
service  representative  claims  that  there  is  no  record  of  a registered  complaint  and  no  record  of 
any  adjustments  made  to  your  account.  He  seems  to  imply  that  you  have  not  called,  since  a 
record  of  your  transaction  would  surely  be  in  the  computer  system  if  this  was  indeed  the  case. 
He  agrees  to  post  the  correction  to  your  account  for  the  next  billing  period.  You  have  to  remind 
him  to  remove  the  erroneously  applied  finance  charges  in  addition  to  correcting  the  initial  billing 
amount. 


"AMEX  Sells  List  of  Valuable  Customers  to  Direct  Mail  Agency" 

(UPI  New  York)  Managers  at  the  American  Express  Company  today  announced  a decision  to 
make  available  for  sale  a list  of  their  most  valuable  customers.  The  list  will  likely  be  sold  to 
direct  marketers  and  catalogue  companies  who  will  use  the  information  to  efficiently  target 
households  with  their  mailings.  AMEX  executives  explained  that  the  move  was  undertaken  in 
an  effort  to  increase  profits  in  the  floundering  credit  card  division.  "We  realized  that  one  of  our 
most  valuable  assets  is  the  information  regarding  our  customer  base,  so  we  decided  to  put  that 
information  up  for  sale,"  reported  leading  AMEX  brand  manager.  Bob  Harley,  who  intends  to 
offer  the  lists  to  the  highest  bidders.  While  Harley  anticipates  that  the  move  might  anger  some 
loyal  AMEX  users,  he  does  not  think  that  these  effects  will  be  long-term.  "People  get  so  many 
catalogues  and  so  much  Junk  mail  already  that  they  will  probably  not  even  notice  the  extra 
mailings  that  the  sale  of  their  names  will  generate,"  he  exclaimed 
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"AMEX  Includes  Advertising  in  Monthly  Billing  Statements" 

Your  monthly  AMEX  bill  came  in  the  mail  today.  You  remarked  that  it  was  thicker  than  usual, 
and  wondered  what  charges  you  had  incurred  to  make  it  so.  Upon  opening  the  envelope,  you 
realize  that  it  isn  t the  bill  itself  that  is  taking  up  all  that  room.  It  is  a packet  of  advertisements 
and  coupons  that  has  taken  up  all  the  space.  It  takes  you  a few  minutes  to  sort  through  all  the 
ads  and  find  the  bill. 

You  put  the  AMEX  bill  aside  and  start  to  rifle  through  the  stack  of  ads  and  coupons  they  have 
sent  you;  there  must  be  30  of  them  in  there!  It  seems  that  lots  of  them  are  for  places  you  will 
probably  never  even  visit.  Some  of  the  coupons  are  ridiculous:  I mean  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  a lifetime  supply  of  Tupperware,  a commemorative  Elvis  plate,  plaid  polyester  pants,  or 
1000  gold  embossed  address  labels?  On  looking  at  the  pile  of  coupons  before  you  wonder,  what 
do  these  companies  have  to  do  with  American  Express?  What  do  they  have  to  do  with  me? 

You  conclude  that  it’s  really  unfair  of  AMEX  to  subject  you  to  this  needless  Junk  mail.  After 
all,  that  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  using  the  company.  You  decide  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  customer  service  to  tell  them  what  you  think  about  this  new  policy  of  theirs. 


"Expose  Reveals  Discrimination  in  AMEX  Credit  Card  Annrovals" 

(UPI  Washington  D.C.)  The  American  Express  Corporation  was  summoned  today  to  appear 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to  discuss  potentially  discriminatory  operating 
practices.  The  FTC  is  acting  on  information  collected  in  a 12-month  investigation  of  the  firm’s 
credit  card  approval  procedures.  Information  in  the  report  suggests  that  credit  card  applications 
submitted  by  women  and  other  minority  group  members  are  disproportionately  rejected  while 
those  from  majority  group  white  males  are  virtually  guaranteed  acceptance.  Executives  from  the 
American  Express  Corporation  emphatically  deny  the  charges.  An  insider  from  the  corporation, 
however,  remains  skeptical:  "It  is  possible,"  he  said,  "Applications  are  indeed  processed  by  race 
and  gender.  What  other  reason  for  this  screening  could  they  have?" 
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